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THE AMERICAN MFG. CO., 65 Wall Street, N. Y. 
SEE PAGE 118. 
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New York, Thursday, May 25, 1905. 


Motor Drives in the Plant of the John Simmons 
Company. 


About a year ago the John Simmons Company, 110 
Centre street, New York City,, built a new addition to its 
plant about 7500 square feet in area and six stories high. 
This section is occupied mainly by tools for work on 
large pipe and steel and iron fittings. In all cases it 
was the main object to make the machines capable of 
using high speed steel tools and to this end motors have 
been employed one to each tool, inasmuch as it was not 
practicable to pull the heavy cuts which the tools are 
capable of when belt drive is resorted to. A number of 
the combinations are of special interest and are shown 
in the several accompanying illustrations, a description 
of each of which will be given. 

In spite of the fact that the works have been con- 
siderably enlarged, the substitution of individual motor 





Fig. 1—A Two-Spindle, 48 and 26 Inch Lathe, 16 


drive for shaft drive has made it possible to install a 
generating plant of smaller capacity than was formerly 
required. Originally the power plant contained two en- 
gines with a combined horse-power of 225. The new 
equipment consists of a 150 horse-power direct connected 
set, the engine being furnished by the New York Safety 
Power Company and the generator by the General Elec- 
tric Company. The latter supplies current at 240 volts 
and has a capacity of 100 kw. This set is used for fur- 
nishing light and power to the whole building. The cur- 
rent is distributed over a multiple voltage system using 
a Crocker-Wheeler three-unit balancer. This is a four- 
wire system from which six voltages are available, from 
40 to the total voltage of the line, increasing in the inter- 
mediate steps by increments of 40 volts. Steam is sup- 
plied by two 250 horse-power Edgar water tube boilers. 
These replace two 60 horse-power boilers in the old 
plant. The exhaust steam is used for heating with the 
addition of sufficient live steam in the severest weather 
to make up the required amount. The returns from the 


heating’ system form the feed for the boilers and are 
passed through a 500 horse-power Cochrane feed water 
heater and filter. -There are three feed pumps of Worth- 
ington make, and in addition a house pump and fire 
pump. ~Water for all but drinking is taken from an 
artesian well and is used in the sprinkler system, for 
washing purposes and in the plumbing fixtures. 

The largest lathe in the shop is shown in Fig. 1. This 
lathe has two spindles, on one of which diameters up to 
48 inches may be turned, while the other set of centers 
have a swing of 26 inches. The bed is 16 feet long and 
will take a length of 11 feet between centers. The lathe 
was furnished by J. J. McCabe, New York, and was 
built by the American & British Mfg. Company. Power 
is obtained from a 13 horse-power semi-inclosed Crocker- 


Feet Long, Driven by a 13 Horse-Power Motor. 


Wheeler motor running at 1100 revolutions per minute 
normally. It drives through an intermediate gear to a 
gear on the largest step of the cone pulley, the remainder 
of the drive being the regular connection. The mounting 
of the motor is peculiar, as the rear of the motor pad is 
supported by the spindle by resting on babbitted bear 
ings. The speed of the spindle is comparatively low, so 
that there is no objection to this arrangement. It was 
resorted to because it made possible a more compact 
and simple mounting. Through the various back gear 
combinations within the lathe three speed changes may 
be made which multiply the 12 changes possible through 
the motor. The controller is placed on the floor near 
the tail end of the lathe and is manipulated through a 
splined shaft by a controller handle fastened on the 
carriage apron, so that the operator may contro] the 
motor without moving from his position. 

Fig. 2 shows a 24-inch planer drive shaper made by 
the Hendey Machine Company, Torrington, Conn. It is 
used for light work on steel] dies, for cutting off stock, 
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&c., and is driven by a 1 horse-power type L Crocker- 
Wheeler motor running at 1200 revolutions per minute 
at full speed and supplied with current on a two-wire 
system. The motor is mounted on a bracket bolted to 
the frame and connects by chain with a sprocket wheel 





Fig. 2.—A 24-Inch Hendey Shaper Driven by a 1 Horse-Power 


Motor. 


Fig. 3.—A 22-Inch Barnes Drill with 
a 1 Horse-Power Motor. 


which operates the forward or cutting stroke. The pulley 
for the return stroke is driven by belt in the opposite 
direction from a pulley on a small shaft, which is geared 
to the motor. This small countershaft is carried in a 
bracket bolted to the motor bracket. Beneath the motor 
is a small box containing the fuses and ,main line 
switches for the current supply. Eight speeds are ob- 
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tained by manipulating a rheostat, mounted behind the 
motor, as seen in the illustration. 

A neat drill press drive is shown in Fig. 3. This ma- 
chine is a 22-inch drill made by the W. F. & John Barnes 
Company, Rockford, I1l., and is driven by a 1 horse-power 


Fig. 5—A No. 3 Becker-Brainard Universal Milling Machine, 


1 Horse-Power Motor. 


Fig. 4.—A 24-Inch Stockbridge Shaper with a 4 Horse-Power Motor. 


motor through a chain connection. The motor is mounted 
on a base plate supported from the floor on pipe 
stanchions. The chain sprocket to which the motor con- 
nects is mounted on an extension of the cone pulley shaft 
and replaces the tight and loose pulleys which are fur- 
nished with the belt driven machine. 

Fig. 4 shows a 24inch crank shaper made by the 
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Stockbridge Machine Company, Worcester, Mass. While 
this machine is of the same stroke as the one shown in 
Fig. 2, it is designed for much heavier work, as may be 
seen from its heavier construction. The cone pulley regu- 
larly furnished with the shaper is replaced by a chain 
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motor. With this 


obtained elec- 


cable contain'ng the leads to the 


equipment the has six speeds, 
trically, through a box on the 
main driving shaft this range may be doubled. The high- 


est possible cutting speed is 35 feet per minute, but this 


shaper 


and mechanical speed 


Fig. 6.—Three Motor Driven Lathes Used for Brass Work. 





Fig. 7.—Three Larger Lathes for Iron Work. 


sprocket, which connects through a Renold silent chain 
with a pinion on the motor. The motor is placed on the 
floor and is a 4 horse-power Crocker-Wheeler semi- 
inclosed motor running at 1170 revolutions per minute at 
full voltage. Connections for the wiring may be seen 
on the side of the machine, the upper cable containing 
the wires leading from the line switch box to the disk 


controller near the front of the machine, and the lower 


The Intermediate Gears Are Rawhide in 


Each Case 


is faster than is ever used. The ordinary range is from 
15 to 25 feet a minute. 

At the right, in the background of the same engrav- 
ing, is shown a No, 3 universal milling machine made by 
the Becker-Brainard Milling Machine Company, Boston, 
Mass. A better view of the tool is shown in Fig. 5. It 
is driven by a 1 running at 1200 


revolutions per minute. It is supported on a bracket 


horse-power motor 
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mounted on the top of the machine. Another bracket sup- 
ports an intermediate shaft, to which the motor con- 
nects by a Renold silent chain. At the opposite end of 
this shaft from the chain sprocket is a pinion engag- 
ing gear teeth on the middle step of the cone pulley, 
which runs loose on the machine spindle. Beyond this 
point the driving mechanism is unchanged from its 
original arrangement, there being back gears between the 
cone pulley and the spindle, used when a slower speed 
than the direct drive is called for. In this way the 
12 speeds possible through the motor are doubled, so 
that the tool is capable of 24 different speeds. The con- 
troller is of the drum type and is mounted on the switch 
box, while the latter is supported on blocks directly upon 
the floor. ; 

Three small lathes for brass work are illusttated in 
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giving six speeds direct and one reverse on the small 
lathe driven by the 1 horse-power motor. 

Fig. 7 shows three lathes of slightly heavier construc- 
tion, used for the turning of iron. The first is a Pratt & 
Whitney 16-inch lathe 8 feet long, which is driven by a 
2 horse-power motor carrying a pinion which drives 
through an intermediate rawhide gear to a gear on the 
third step of the cone pulley, after an arrangement prac- 
tically identical to the first two brass lathes which were 
described. This illustration shows the gearing better 
than Fig. 5. The next lathe has a swing of 20 inches and 
was built by the R. K. LeBlond Machine Tool Company, 
Cincinnati, Ohio. It is driven by a 4 horse-power semi- 
inclosed motor geared in the same manner as before de- 
scribed, and the third machine, the one in the extreme 
rear, is a lathe built by the E. P. Bullard Lathe Com- 





Fig. 8.—A View in the Old Part of the Shop, Showing the Shaft Drive, Which Is Now Being Replaced, and a Multiple Spindle 
Baush Drill for Boring Holes in Large Flanged Fittings. 


Fig. 6. These, from right to left, are a turret lathe, made 
by the American Tool & Machine Company; a 16-inch 
Fox lathe, and a speed lathe. In the first two cases the 
motor drives directly through gears, and in the last case 
it is connected by belt, being mounted on the floor be- 
tween the legs at the head end of the machine. 

In each of the first two the motor carries a pinion 
meshing with an intermediate rawhide gear, which, in 
turn, engages a gear on the next to the largest step of the 
cone pulleys. The first two motors are of 2 horse-power 
size and run at 1050 revolutions per minute at full 
speed. The boxes containing the line switches are 
mounted below the bed at the head end of the machine. 
The current mains are under the floor, and are brought 
up to these boxes through iron conduits. One of the boxes 
is shown with the cover open exposing the four-blade 
fused line switch. Drum type controllers giving 12 
speeds, which are doubled mechanically, are, used with 
the 2 horse-powér motors and a controller of disk type 





pany. It has a 20-inch swing and is driven by a 2 
horse-power type L motor. All three of these lathes have 
drum type controllers through which 12 speeds are ob- 
tainable electrically, this range being doubled mechanical- 
ly by the back gears on the lathes. Other lathes in this 
section but not shown in the engraving include a Putnam 
lathe with 24-inch swing and 12-foot bed and a Gleason 
lathe with 30-inch swing. Both are driven by 4 horse- 
power motors. 

In Fig. 8 is shown a general view of the old part of the 
shop, where the machinery is all driven from line shaft- 
ing. This forms a striking contrast to the equipments 
shown in the other illustrations, Fig. 8 also shows a new 
tool recently installed for simultaneously drilling the bolt 
holes in the flanges of large pipe fittings. It was built 
by the Baush Machine Tool Company, Springfield, Mass., 
and has 12 spindles. These, being driven by universal 
jointed shafts, are capable of various adjustments be- 
tween centers. By using only as many as may be needed 
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any number of holes from 1 to 12 may be drilled at a 
time. The holes may be drilled in a circle as small as 
7% inches in diameter or as large as 24 inches. The 
rated capacity of the tool is 12 11-inch holes, but it has 
drilled nine 11-inch holes at one operation. It is capable 
of using Novo or other high speed steel drills, and will 
go through 1 inch of metal in one minute. 

The same engraving and also Fig. 1 are interest- 
ing in showing the overhead trolley system used for 
transferring work about the shop. It carries trolley 
hoists of a capacity of 2000 pounds, made by D. Round 
& Son, Cleveland, Ohio. The other tools in this 
section include a Wright lathe, three tapping ma- 
chines made by Saunders & Son, Yonkers, N. Y., with 
maximum capacities of 3, 4 and 6 inches, respectively; a 
forge, anvil and grindstone, a Prentiss sensitive drill, a 
Blaisdell drill press, an emery wheel, a 26-inch drill 
made by the W. F. & John Barnes Company and a 5- 
foot Bickford radial drill. These tools are now being 
changed over to motor drive. One 7% horse-power motor 
will drive in a group the three tapping machines. All 
of the other tools will be individually driven. The 
Baush multiple spindle drill will have a 20 horse-power 
motor placed on the floor behind the column and con- 
nected by a 4-inch chain with the cone pulley shaft. 

An interesting characteristic of all of the motor drives 
which have been installed, and which will be adhered to 
in all that will be added, is that the original state of tool 
is not destroyed, and it may at any time be easily recon- 
verted to belt driven form. The cone pulleys, as will have 
been noticed, were in most cases retained, and the gears 
which were placed on the steps of the pulleys are in 
the form of rings slipped on and secured by set screws. 
In the motor mountings the same care was taken not to 
destroy any part nor make it impossible to restore the 
belt arrangements. These equipments represent the joint 
work of George T. Hanchett, consulting electrical engi- 
neer, New York City, and George N. Noble, superintendent 
of the machine shop and power plant of the John Sim- 


mons Company. 
——9---o______- 


The Buffalo Foundrymen’s Association.—The regu- 
lar monthly meeting of the Buffalo Foundrymen’s Asso- 
ciation was held in its headquarters, 23 Builders’ Ex- 
change, May 16. President Lyman P. Hubbell presided 
and 28 members and several visitors attended. After 
the regular order of business was disposed of the chair 
introduced Daniel Upton, supervisor of manual training 
in the Buffalo public schools, who in a very interesting 
talk explained the advantages of manual training of- 
fered at the Mechanic Arts High School to the young men 
of the city. This school has an excellently equipped 
pattern shop, 18 wood turning lathes, a cabinet shop 
with 24 work benches, a shop equipped with 20 forges 
and several drafting rooms. One of the basement rooms 
has been fitted out as a molding room, where the boys 
take lessons in molding before they enter the pattern 
making classes. The machinery is driven by electric 
motors. The branches of industrial training are as 
follows: First year, cabinet work and wood turning; 
second year, molding and pattern making; third year, 
iron forging, brazing, tempering, &c.; fourth year, ma- 
chine shop practice. In each year the drafting conforms 
to the other work, the course as laid out consisting of 
free hand and mechanical branches. The latter takes 
in machine and allied subjects in the last two years. The 
aim is not to produce specialists in any line, but to de- 
velop the whole man by educating the hand and mind to 
work together. The boy is therefore better fitted to 
enter a larger field of usefulness. At present about 150 
boys are taking the technical course, though it has been 
established only about two years. 

> ee —____ 


Canada bas paid in bounties on iron and steel produc- 
tion up to April 30 in the current fiscal year, a period of 
ten months, the sum of $941,007; on lead, $407,165; on 
crude petroleum, $243,148, and on binder twine, $9167. 
In the corresponding period of the next previous fiscal 
year the amount paid out on account of iron and steel was 
$679,322. 


A Life Insurance Question in Bankruptcy. 


WASHINGTON, D. C., May 23, 1905.—The United States 
Supreme Court has finally determined a question that has 
been at issue since the Federal Bankruptcy law was 
placed on the statute books in 1898—namely, whether 
life insurance policies having a cash surrender value 
must be transferred to the trustee by a bankrupt before 
he can be discharged, or may be retained as an exemption. 
The court holds in effect that the issue is one depending 
solely upon the exemption laws of the State in which the 
petition is filed, such laws being specifically recognized 
as controlling by the terms of the bankruptcy act. 

The case in question, that of Holden & Holden vs. 
Stratton, arose in the United States District Court of 
Washington. The petitioners went into bankruptcy own- 
ing certain life insurance policies having a cash surrender 
value, whereupon the trustee, Stratton, sued to obtain 
possession thereof on the ground that, although such 
policies were exempt under the laws of the State of 
Washington, they were rendered nonexempt by the spe- 
cific terms of section 70a of the Federal Bankruptcy law. 
The referee sustained the claim of the trustee, but his 
ruling was reversed by the District Court, whereupon on 
a petition for revision the Circuit Court of Appeals held 
that the bankrupts were obliged to pay the cash surren- 
der value in order to retain the policies. The case came 
before the United States Supreme Court on a petition for 
a writ of certiorari. 

The sole question before the Supreme Court was as 
to the controlling force of two provisions of the Federal 
Bankruptcy law, which at first glance appear to be con- 
flicting, but which the court holds to be entirely consist- 
ent with each other. Section 6 of the act provides that 
nothing in the statutes shall affect “the allowance to 
bankrupts of the exemptions which are prescribed by 
State laws,” &c. Section 70a, however, contains the 
following proviso: 

That when any bankrupt shall have any insurance policy 
which has a cash surrender value payable to himself, his estate 
oc personal representatives, he may, within 30 days after the 
cash surrender value has been ascertained and stated to the 
trustee by the company issuing the same, pay or secure to the 
trustee the sum so aseertained and stated and continue to hold, 
own and carry such policy free from the claim of the creditors 
participating in the distribution of his estate under the bank- 


ruptcy proceedings ; otherwise the policy shall pass to the trustee 
as assets. 


Conflicting views as to the operation upon section 6 
of the proviso in section 70a have been taken by the Cir- 
cuit Courts of Appeal in various jurisdictions. The Su- 
preme Court settles the controversy in a brief but com- 
prehensive decision, in part as follows: 


As section 7%a deals only with property which, not being ex- 
empt, passes to the trustee, the mission of the proviso was, in 
the interest of the perpetuation of policies passed to the trustee 
because they were not exempt, if they had a surrender value 
their future operation could be preserved by vesting the bank- 
rupt with the privilege of paying such surrender value, whereby 
the policy would be withdrawn out of the category of an asset 
of the estate. That is to say, the purpose of the proviso was to 
confer a benefit upon the insured bankrupt by limiting the char- 
acter of the interest in a nonexempt life insurance policy which 
should pass to the trustee, and not to cause such a policy when 
exempt to become an asset of the estate. When the purpose of 
the proviso is thus ascertained it becomes apparent that to main- 
tain the construction which the argument seeks to affix to the 
nroviso would cause it to produce a result diametrically opposed 
to its spirit and to the purpose it was intended to subserve. 

And the meaning which we deduce from the text and context 
of the proviso is greatly fortified by obvious considerations of 
public policy. It has always been the policy of Congress, both 
in general legislation and in bankrupt acts, to recognize and give 
effect to the State exemption acts. The judgment of the Circuit 
Court of Appeals is reversed, and that of the District Court 
affirmed. 


There has been some controversy in the lower Federal 
courts as to the exact meaning of the words “cash sur- 
render value” as employed in section 70a, some courts 
holding that it means a surrender value expressly stipu- 
lated in the policy and others that it relates to the sum 
which the insurance company might be willing to pay to 
cancel a policy whether containing such stipulation or 
not. The Supreme Court holds that this question is not 
involved in the case at issue and, although favoring the 
latter construction, declines to expressly decide the ques- 
tion. wT. t. 6 
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Ore Handling Plant at Conneaut, Ohio. 


An interesting evolution in systems for the handling 
of ore lias been worked out at the plant of the Pittsburgh 
& Conneaut Dock Company, Conneaut, Ohio. At this 
place the ore carrying trade of the Great Lakes makes 
connection with the Pittsburgh, Bessemer & Lake Erie 
Railroad, to transfer ore to the region of Pittsburgh and 
western Pennsylvania, where the ore is mainly consumed. 
The vessels are loaded in Duluth, Minn., and make the 
trip to Conneaut Harbor in about seven days. When 
the conditions allow it the vessels are unloaded directly 
into the cars, but if there are not sufficient empty cars to 
permit of uninterrupted unloading of the vessels their 
contents are temporarily stored on the docks in pits 
paralleling the vessels, or in a large storage area. The 
pits are used when the ore is only to be stored tempo- 
rarily and the large storage yard when a longer reten- 
tion of the stock is probable. 

Ore handling is not the sole business carried on at 
Conneaut; there is also some transferring of rails and 
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the cars to make a round trip in shorter time. On 
the docks the cars are handled by switching engines, 
cable haulage and by gravity. In the cable haulage 
systems. endless 1l-inch steel cables are used, which are 
driven continuously, At the ends of the haul the cables 
pass over large sheaves, one being fixed and the other 
movable, to take up slack. The drums on the driving en- 
gine around which the cable passes are arranged with 
friction rings, one for each lap of the cable, which will 
slip in case an excessive load is placed on the cable and 
prevent damage to the machinery or breaking the cable. 
The cable travels at about 1 foot a second and is used 
to move the cars by clamping to it at any point a short 
extension rope leading from the car or cars to be moved. 
Several cars may be moved at a time and stopped at 
any desired point, one man being sufficient to do the 
moving. 
Dock 1. 

Two of the four docks referred to have storage area, 
while the other two have not. Dock 1 has a;capacity 
for storing about 546,000 long tons, is about.,2000 feet 





Fig. 1.—The Four Brown Electric “ Fast Plants” for Unloading Cre at the Conneaut Docks. 


coal, but the transferring of ore is the most important 
work engaged in, and that to which the present article is 
to be confined. Such handling of coal as is carried on is 
mostly for the coaling of the vessels used in the ore 
transportation. The arrangement, as will be later ex- 
plained, is such that no extra time is consumed in coaling, 
this being carried on simultaneously with the unloading 
of ore. 

The docks, four in number, are located at the outlet 
of Conneaut River into Lake Erie, about 1% miles from 
the Pennsylvania State line. The amount of ore handled 
here last year was over 4,000,000 long tons, in spite of 
the fact that the season was shortened by a strike of the 
lake captains and pilots, and it is probable that this 
record will be exceeded during the present season. The 
railroad is a single track road, having a capacity of about 
650 40-ton cars per day. During one day last year, how- 
ever, 756 cars were loaded and dispatched. The great- 
est difficulty at the present time is in the inability of the 
railroad to handle the material fast enough. Its capacity 
is practically reached, but the unloading machinery at 
the docks is by no means up to its limit. Better un- 
loading facilities are also needed at the furnaces to allow 


long, and is equipped with 23 unloading bridges, a cable 
haulage system and several steam shovels and other ma- 
chines for loading cars from the stock pile. These un- 
loading bridges are of the McMiler type, are built prin- 
cipally of iron and steel, and are operated by steam. 
Each bridge covers a span of about 180 feet, and has an 
extension at the water side which may be raised to 
clear the masts of the vessels while they are docking. At 
the opposite end there is a cantilever about 75 feet long. 
The bridges are traveled by driving the two trucks on the 
shear and pier legs simultaneously, although either may 
be moved to a limited extent independently of the other, 
allowing the bridge to be skewed slightly to facilitate lo- 
cating the bridge over the hatchway of the vessel. The 
capacity of the bridge is about 6000 pounds, moving load, 
about one-half of which is the ordinary lifting capacity. 
All of the movements of the trolley are controlled from 
the operator’s house on the pier. The buckets are of a 
self dumping form, and are filled by shovelers in the 
hold of the vessel. Three or four buckets are handled in 
each hatch by one bridge, so that while one loaded buck- 
et is lifted out the others can be filled and the shoveling 
continued unhindered. If the boat is a 12-hatch boat 12 
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of these machines may be working at a time. For the 
operation of these machines nine men are required for 
each hatch. With the machines on this dock the cost of 
unloading is about 15 cents a ton, most of this expense 
being that for labor. This figure is mentioned as being 
interesting to compare with the cost of unloading at the 
other docks, given later. The equipment on Dock 1 is, of 
course, the oldest, and the reduced expense at the other 
docks is largely due to improved machinery, but also to 
better organization in the handling of the machinery and 
the men. 
Dock 2, 

There is no storage area on Dock 2, the machines be- 
ing arranged to unload directly from the boats into the 
cars. There are 12 unloading machines, these also 
being made by the McMiler Mfg. Company, Cleveland, 
Ohio. Cars are positioned under the bridges by a cable 
hauling system, and when loaded are hauled out over 
the same track upon which they came in. The machines 
are operated in groups of three, power being supplied 
by steam from one engine house for each group. Each 


machine in the group is independently adjustable in its 
relation to the others so as to allow for different dis- 
tanees between centers of hatches. 


These machines were 
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the coal falls into a pan. While the car is returning to 
its upright position the pan is raised and the coal is 
discharged through a gate in the bottom into an apron, the 
latter end of which connects with a telescopic leg extend- 
ing down into the hold of the boat. The cars, after being 
emptied, are aliowed to run down an inclined track ready 
to be hauled away. The capacity of the dumping ma- 
chine depends upon the size of the cars and the boats. 
It has dumped as many as 33 cars in an hour or about 
200 in a day. 

The fuel scow, which is loading 
other docks, takes coal from the car dumper in the man- 
ner described and carries it in buckets or bins provided 
with gates at the bottom, through which it is discharged 
A whirler on the scow hoists the loaded 


used for boats at 


into buckets. 
bucket and swings it over the hatch of the ore boat; the 
bucket is discharged by opening its hinged bottom. The 
whirler, as it is known, resembles a boom hoist, being 
designed to rotate about its vertical axis. It has a boom 
about 60 feet long and a lifting capacity of about 4 tons. 
Other whirlers are used on this dock for special opera- 
tions of loading or unloading. These whirlers, equipped 
with grapple buckets, are capable of loading from 20 to 


30 cars a day from the stock pile. They are very satis- 





Fig. 2.—The Brown Electric Bridge Conveyor for Handling Ore from the Unloaders to the Storage Yard. 


originally provided with buckets of the same type as those 
used on Dock 1, but more recently these have been re- 
placed by automatic grab buckets. This has resulted in 
the saving of considerable hand labor, but the speed of 
unloading uas not been greatly increased, the capacity 
being between 50 and 60 tons an hour. The total cost of 
unloading a boat on this dock is about 6 cents a ton. 


Dock 3. 

The principal use of Dock 3 is the dumping of coal 
laden cars and the loading of coal on the vessels. It 
also contains the power house which furnishes electric 
light and power for the entire plant and steam for op- 
erating the car dumper. The latter is a machine similar 
to the type used at the furnaces for dumping ore from 
cars and is used to load directly into the ore boats for 
their return trip, or into a loading scow, which is taken 
to boats at other docks so that they may be loaded with 
coal while discharging their cargo of ore. The coal cars 
are run on a down grade track to a switchback and pulled 
automatically to their position for dumping in the cradle 
by a cable, to which is attached a small car known as a 
ground hog. This is ordinarily in a hole under the main 
track of the switchback. When the car is in position 
the cable is started, causing the ground hog to engage 
the coal car and draw it up to the cradle. The car is 
then clamped to the cradle and the ground hog descends 
by gravity to its hole between the tracks. The cradle 
with the car upon it is dumped by raising one side and 


factory for this work, but do not work well in a boat. 
Equipped with an ordinary bucket to load by hand, whirl- 
ers are still used for unloading hard, lumpy ore, but for- 
tunately this includes only a small part of that which 
is received at Conneaut, as this method of unloading is 
expensive. 

Dock 4. 

Dock 4 is equipped with the most modern machinery 
and does from 60 to 75 per cent. of all the work done at 
this point. Notable records have been made here in ore 
handling, among which will be remembered the unload- 
ing of the steamer Augustus B. Wolvin, of which men- 
tion was made at the time. It consisted of the unloading 
of the entire cargo, 9945 long tons, in 4% hours, using all 
of the machines on the dock and 50 men in the hold of the 
boat with shovels to assist the buckets. It was a record 
for speed but not for economy. The cheapest unloading 
which has been done was performed by the electrical ma- 
chines described later, removing from the same vessel 
9306 long tons in 15% hours, at an expense of but little 
over $100. This is but little than 1 cent a ton 
and represents a remarkable saving over the work per- 
formed at any of the other docks. The labor item alone 
was only $11.25. 

The Hydraulic Unloaders. 

There are two kinds of machines on this dock, four be- 
ing hydraulic in their operation and four electric. The 
hydraulic machines are of the Hulett pattern, made by 
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the Wellman-Seaver-Morgan Company, Cleveland, Ohio, 
and are similar to those installed in the Lackawanna 
Steel Company’s works at Buffalo and referred to in the 
description of that plant given in The Iron Age January 
7, 1904. The buckets, in their open position, measure 22 
feet from tip to tip, and remove at each filling from 8 to 
14 tons of ore. In a single season these four machines 
have unloaded as much as 2,000,000 tons. Each of the 
machines weighs about 450 tons and is supported upon 
22 truck wheels, running upon four rails, two at each 
side. The trucks are power driven, so that the machines 
may be individually adjusted to the hatches of a boat 
after it has docked. The main parts of these machines 
are a walking beam mounted on a trolley frame and 
a vertical bucket leg carried at its outer end. The 
operator stands in the lower end of the leg and controls 
all of the movements of the machines. The bucket 
descends into the hold by dipping the corresponding end 
of the walking beam, being opened while it descends; is 
then automatically filled and is raised by the walking 
beam, while the latter travels back on its trolley, bringing 
the bucket in position to dump its load through a hopper 
into a bucket car. The bucket or transfer car travels at 
right angles to the boat, under the frame of the machine, 
and may be placed over any one of the car tracks be- 
neath, so that the load may be discharged into cars on 
any of the tracks. Cars on the nearest track may be 
loaded from the bucket without the use of the transfer 
ear. 

The opening and closing of the bucket and moving 
of the trolley and walking beam are performed by hy- 
draulic cylinders. Still another cylinder is used for 
rotating the bucket so that after entering the hold it may 
be revolved to the most advantageous position for taking 
up its next load. The machines are entirely independent, 
each having its own steam plant for driving the pumps 
and obtaining hydraulic pressure through the accumu- 
lators. The steam is furnished at about 175 pounds 
pressure by a boiler in the lower part of the structure. 
The steam punips are located above on the trolley and 
the pipes connecting the pumps with the boilers have 
swivel joints to accommodate the movements of the trol- 
ley. The water at city pressure is delivered through a 
smaller swivel jointed pipe to a tank on the trolley, from 
which the steam pumps take their supply. The over- 
flow from this tank forms the boiler feed. The steam 
pumps deliver the water into an accumulator on the 
rear end of the walking beam, which has two chambers, 
one for water and one for steam, separated by a double 
headed piston so proportioned that fhe boiler pressure on 
one side balances a pressure of about 1000 pounds per 
square inch on the water side. The longitudinal travel of 
the entire machine is obtained from a small steam en- 
gine in the lower part of the structure near the boiler 
house; this engine also operates the transfer car. 

The first part of the unloading is performed at the 
best speed, as the bucket can then take the largest loads 
and entirely without external assistance. During the 
first hour one of these machines has unloaded 680 tons, 
with an average bucket load of 11 tons. This means a 
round trip about once each minute. The last of the cargo 
cannot be removed so rapidly, as time is lost between 
loads in scraping up the ore so that it may be reached 
by the bucket. For this work eight shovelers are needed 
for each machine. Under favorable conditions an entire 
cargo may be removed at an average speed of 200 to 250 
tons per hour per machine. 


The Electric Unloaders, 


The four electrical unloaders are the latest machines 
and were erected last year. It was the main aim in de- 
signing these machines to increase the economy by re- 
ducing the hand labor, as practically all has been ob- 
tained in the way of speed that could be hoped for. The 
electrical machines were built by the Brown Hoisting 
Machine Company, Cleveland, Ohio, and have been given 
the name of “ fast plants "—each handles a 5-ton bucket 
and without hand labor in the hold of the boat removes 
an average of 150 tons an hour until 75 per cent. of the 
cargo has been discharged. Less is required in the way 
of attendance for these machines, the number of men 
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employed being seven, including one foreman, four op- 
erators and two oilers, and, to clean up so that the last 
of the cargo may be removed, five men are required in 
the boat for each machine. 

One machine complete weighs about 175 tons and is 
built to travel on the same tracks that carry the hydrau- 
lic machines. There are 16 truck wheels, all driven by a 
75 horse-power motor in the motor house above the track 
and connected with the trucks by vertical shafts and 
gears. The machines may be moved along the dock at a 
speed of 70 feet a minute and may be stopped instantly 
by the application of a solenoid brake which operates 
when the power is shut off. Like the machines on Dock 
1, these have an apron extension over the water, which 
is §9 feet 6 inches long and hinged so that it may be 
raised clear of the boats to allow them to dock or sail 
away. In its lowered position it is 47 feet 8 inches above 
the water. The same motor that drives the moving gear 
is used to raise and lower the apron, this being done by 
wire ropes leading from the outer end of the apron to 
sheaves at the top of the structure and down to drums 
in the motor house. The apron hoisting mechanism also 
has a solenoid brake which stops automatically when 
the power is cut off and will hold the apron in any posi- 
tion. There is also a safety lowering device on the apron 
hoisting drum shaft which by friction holds the drums 
from turning in the lowering direction, but by a ratchet 
always allows them to turn in the hoisting direction. 
There are also two sets of ropes used, either one capable 
of sustaining the weight of the apron, so that it will be 
seen that all possible precautions have been taken to 
avoid accidents from the falling of an apron. 

The operator rides in the trolley, running on a track 
below the motor house, and from this position controls 
all of the movements of the machine. The loaded trol- 
ley may be traveled at 900 feet a minute and hoists its 
load at a rate of 300 feet per minute. Two 150 horse- 
power motors are used in the hoisting, one 100 horse- 
power motor in traveling the trolley and one 3% horse- 
power motor in rotating the turntable carrying the 
bucket. The closing and hoisting of the bucket is done 
with the motors, and the lowering by brakes. The rotat- 
ing of the buckets enables them to be placed at various 
angles so as to reach as much of the material as possible 
without hand labor. During the past season the elec- 
trical machines unloaded about 686,000 tons, working 
eleven hours a day. 

The extension of the travel of the trolley out over 
the boat is 49 feet 5 inches from the center of the nearest 
track and the travel to the rear is 116 feet 5 inches from 
the same center, making the total trolley travel 165 feet 
10 inches. The distance from end to end of the fast 
plant is 190 feet, and each machine is 23 feet 6 inches 
wide. The total hight above the water is 117 feet. 
Four loading tracks are covered by the machines, with 
room for a future fifth, the distance between the piers 
being 62 feet 10 inches. The pit previously referred to 
for the temporary storing of ore when cars are not at 
hand is under the outer ends of the rear cantilevers and 
has a capacity and shape about that of the cargo space 
of the largest ore vessels. This pit is also used when 
material is to be stored in the large yard. Being first 
dumped in these pits by the electric and hydraulic 
machines, the ore may be taken by a large electric 
bridge conveyer and dumped on any part of the stock 
piles. 


~<. 


The Storage Vard Bridge Conveyor, 


This bridge covers an area about 600 feet long and 565 
feet wide, the first being the length of its travel and the 
latter the length of bridge. The distance between sup- 
ports is 250 feet, leaving the overhang at each end about 
157 feet; the hight above the dock is 68 feet and the 
clearance under the bucket about 52 feet. Like the elec- 
trical unloaders the bridge was built and designed by 
the Brown Hoisting Machinery Company, under patents 
of Alexander E. Brown. One end of the bridge reaches 
the temporary receiving pit and takes the ore discharged 
there by the unloaders. The manipulation of the bridge 
is similar to that of the electrical unloaders, being con- 
trolled by an operator traveling in a cage on the trolley. 
The bridge is equipped with a grab bucket of about 
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7 tons capacity. The only difference between this 
bucket and those on the unloaders is that no provision is 
made for rotating it. The conveyor weighs 525 tons 
and is carried on 32 truck wheels, 24 of which are driven. 
It is capable of a traveling speed of 80 feet per minute. 
With a load the bridge trolley may be moved at the rate 
of 1000 feet per minute and will hoist a loaded bucket 
at 225 feet per minute. A 150 horse-power motor moves 
the structure along the runway, being connected with the 
trucks by gears and shafting. Solenoid brakes operate 
when the power is shut off to prevent the bridge from 
drifting. It is possible by operating clutches to travel 
only the pier end of the bridge so that the bridge may be 
skewed in the same manner as the bridges on Dock 1. 
In this way the pier can be moved about 25 feet either 
side of a central position without moving the shear. 
With a load the total moving weight of the bridge is 
about 48 tons. The trolley itself is carried on four 
wheels driven by two 75 horse-power motors through a 
gear on each axle, and two 150 horse-power motors are 
used in hoisting the bucket. A brake is used for dump- 
ing and lowering the bucket and one for holding the 
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Steel Castings for Blackwell’s Island Bridge. 


The Thurlow Works of the American Steel Foun- 
dries, at Thurlow, Pa., has recently completed the largest 
and heaviest steel casting ever made in this country, or, in 
fact, in any country, to be used in building pier No. 1 
of the Blackwell’s Island Bridge, which will span the 
East River between New York and Brooklyn. The Amer- 
ican Steel Foundries will make 32 of these steel castings 
to complete the order. When the order was received it 
was at once decided to have three special cars built of 
structural steel to transport these immense castings from 
Thurlow to New York City. These cars will be loaded 
to within 6 inches of the top of the track rails. 

The accompanying illustration shows the first steel 
casting, weighing 90,760 pounds, placed on its side on 
board the car ready for shipment. This casting meas- 
ures 12 feet 2 inches by 12 feet 2 inches at its base, 8 
feet 5 inches by 10 feet 5 inches at the top and is 3 feet 
9 inches high. The thickness of the metal throughout 
the casting is 2% inches. The center or body of the cast- 
ing is formed of the frustum of a pyramid, with ribs con- 





A Large Steel Casting for Blackwell's Island Bridge. 


hoisted load, while a third brake stops the trolley. All 
of the movements of the hoist and trolley may be con- 
trolled from any position of the trolley on the bridge, 
but the traveling of the bridge can only be effected 
when the trolley is either at the pier or the shear, con- 
trollers being located at both of these points within 
reach of the operator from the window of his cage. The 
conveyer has a capacity of 250 tons per hour, carried from 
the pit to the center of its travel. 

The principal use of the stock piles is to increase the 
elasticity of the plant. During the season of naviga- 
tion the vessels can be unloaded faster than the cars can 
carry the ore away, and during the winter, when the 
vessels do not sail, the cars have a chance to catch up, 
emptying the storage piles conveniently before the next 
season’s receipt of ore begins. The bridge over the stor- 
age pits handles the material from either the hydraulic 
or electric unloaders and it is also of use as an overhead 
crane when making repairs upon or dismantling the hy- 
draulic machines. 

————_—_- oe —__—_ 


A test made at Purdue University, Lafayette, Ind., of 
composite bricks made at Indianapolis, of sand, cement 
and lime, showed a crushing strength of more than 15,- 
000 pounds, as against 1500 pounds for an average clay 
brick and 3500 pounds for an average faced brick. In 
transverse strength the composite brick showed a resist- 
ance of over 2500 pounds. 


necting the top and bottom plates, and the inside of the 
casting is a net work of ribs. The top and bottom plates 
are plain and have oblong holes for the purpose of re- 
moving the cores from each individual cell of this net 
work ; 60 holes have been drilled in the top and 32 holes 
drilled in the bottom plates for construction purposes. 
This steel casting is to be placed on top of two other 
steel castings, which have already been cast and bolted 
together, and another casting will be placed on top of 
the casting shown in the illustration. 

To make a steel casting weighing 90,760 pounds in- 
volves an immense amount of labor in making the molds 
and in the setting of the cores, nearly every one of which 
is set at an angle two ways, and it is only by very skillful 
handling that good results can be obtained. The molds 
have also to be carefully secured in order to withstand 
the enormous pressure while the metal is being poured 
into them. The metal in this steel casting was poured 
from three ladles and was the product of three furnaces. 

The manufacturing, shipment and placing in position 
of these 32 immense steel castings are each an enormous 
work in itself, and it is only by a proper understanding 
of details of this character that the general public can 
ever comprehend the ingenuity and work involved in a 
construction such as the Blackwell's Island Bridge. 


———- »><- oe —___—_ 


Charles E. Pope, president of the Pope Tin Plate Com- 
pany, Pittsburgh, has returned from a long trip abroad. 
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The World’s Supply of Iron and Ores.* 
BY R. A. HADFIELD, SHEFFIELD, ENGLAND. 


Present and Future Requirements, 

As the question of the present rate of consumption of 
iron and also its past and future production are of con- 
siderable importance, I have prepared a number of dia- 
grams dealing with these points. 

Diagram 1 shows the production of pig iron, advanc- 
ing by periods of 25 years, since 1800. The total produc- 
tion since that year to the end of 1904 approximately 
has been 1,100,000,000 tons. We still occupy the first 
position as regards total or aggregate production, having 
produced more pig iron over the whole period than any 
other nation during the past century. The figures are: 
Great Britain, 400,000,000 tons: America, 250,000,000 
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Although it is impossible to see into the future, human 
affairs have “ tendencies.” The tendency now is largely 
to increase the use of iron, and unless some cataclysm 
arises this is bound to go on during the present century ; 
therefore one may intelligently surmise the extent to 
which the use of iron will increase. Accepting the fig- ' 
ures given it will be seen that this use will become 
greater and greater, and probably on a scale that we to- 
day little dream of. 

When it is borne in mind, as shown by the curve in 
diagram 2, how rapidly production has risen, practically 
without a break of any kind since the year 1860, I see 
no reason to suppose that the probable increase shown 
by the dotted lines will not take place. If 50 years ago 
a prediction had been made that the present world’s out- 
put would reach 50,000,000 tons per annum, as it has 
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Diagram 1. The Wcerld’s Production of Pig Iron from 1800, in Periods of 25 Years, Showing the Production of the Leading 
Countries. 


tons, and Germany, 170,000,000 tons. 
diagram 1. 


Next comes the question of the future. The full lines 
ip diagram 2 represent actual production from the year 
1500 to 1904; the dotted lines show the estimated pro- 
duction in the years 1950 and 2000, based upon the sup- 
position that the increase will continue in the same ratio 
as during the past 30 years. 

Human minds are finite in their conception, and 
usually regard only their immediate environment; yet 
an independent forecast, not more improbable than that 
supplied by our meteorological office, may prove inter- 
esting. 


This is shown in 


* From his presidential address before the lron and Steel 
Institute, Sheffield, May, 1905. 


done, it would have been thought absurd; therefore this 
probable production of close upon 100,000,000 tons in the 
year 1950 may not be much outside of the mark. It 
must not be overlooked that fresh requirements for this 
metal are constantly being found; in fact, the increase 
in the use of iron is very much like the gathering of a 
snowball. 


If only two-thirds the present known population of the 
world used as much iron per inhabitant as in America 
and the United Kingdom the production would require to 
be no less than the figure 250,000,000 tons per annum, 
even at the present day. As time goes on there must be 
an awakening to this demand for iron by the countless 
multitudes of human beings in the east, the inhabitants 
of our Indian Empire and the myriads of China. 
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Increased Use of Iron 


naturally follows growth of population and greater 
wealth, even in thoroughly civilized countries; the devel- 
opment of the metallurgical arts improves quality and re- 
duces cost, so that with improved facilities a larger de- 
mand follows. New uses for iron spring up each year: 
to mention only a few that have arisen during the last 
10 or 12 years proves this. At one time we see the 
construction of immense buildings, as in America, in 
which a very large quantity of steel is used: this use 
will surely extend on both sides of the Atlantic. There 
has been a great development in the construction of steel 
railroad cars, used in substitution for those of wood, and 
there are many similar applications of the metal in 
place of timber or other materials. Steel shipbuilding 
is sure to increase in magnitude; and new railroads are 
constantly being required. In other directions, as for 
automobiles, new demands are ever arising, and all 
these uses tend to increase the already enormous con- 
sumption of iron. As little rills make up a mighty river 
so these new demands will in gathering numbers continue 
to add to the use of this metal throughout the world. 

Let us look at the matter in another way. Supposing 
the world’s consumption of iron per head to be the same 
as that of each inhabitant of the United Kingdom and 
of the United States. At the present rate only enough 
iron is made annually to meet the wants of about 200,000,- 
000 people, but the world’s population is nearly eight times 
this number, so that 1,400,000,000 of the globe’s popula- 
tion do not get an ounce. If, therefore, the demand con- 
tinues to increase in the same ratio as in the past, and 
even if we allow for only 1,000,000,000 of people being 
supplied (disregarding one-third of the world’s popula- 
tion) then 250,000,000 tons must be made annually. At 
the present rate of increase by the end of this century 
a supply of 145,000,000 tons should be reached, and prob- 
ably even this will be far from enough for the then 
human needs. 

Therefore by the time named—i.e., the end of the pres- 
ent century—it is quite within the bounds of possibility 
that the large total mentioned in diagram 2 as to prob- 
able annual requirement is not so far from being correct 
as might at first sight appear. 


Sources of Supply. 


This at once raises the important question: Whence 
will come all the vast store of ore needed? The sub- 
ject is well worthy of our consideration, as it is one that 
concerns us all very seriously. 

Fortunately iron ore is plentiful, but will it stand for 
long the enormous drain upon it? Since 1800 about 3,300,- 
000,000 tons have been used up; in the next 100 years no 
less than about 15,000,000,000 tons will be needed, even 
if no allowance be made for increase of consumption. 
Assuming that the rate of increase indicated by diagram 
2 takes place, then about 30,000,000,000 tons of iron ore 
will have to be taken out of the ground during the pres- 
ent century. 

Each ton of pig iron requires about 2% tons of ore, or, 
allowing for waste of various kinds, a fair average is 
3 tons of ore per ton of pig iron produced. Therefore 
in 1904 about 150,000,000 tons of ore were used; but if 
we base our estimate upon the lowest figure in the above 
statement (that is, allowing for the use of iron by a 
comparatively smaller number of the world’s inhab- 
itants) by the year 2000 450,000,000 tons of ore will be 
required annually. Such a consumption, if it continued 
for a century only, would need no less than 45,000,000,000 
tons. Such a rate would quickly exhaust all the present 
known supplies of the world. 

If we accept Sir Robert Ball’s theory that the metal 
or its oxides have been largely formed from outside the 
globe, or if as metal, or its oxide, as the case might have 
been, it was ejected from the interior by volcanic action, 
then it must be concluded that we cannot expect to find 
more supplies of serious moment available below the 
earth’s surface. 

Although the minerals in which iron exists are nu- 
merous the metal can only be obtained economically from 
ores in which the metal is combined as an oxide, as in 
magnetites, hematites, limonites, or as a carbonate, as 
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in siderites, where the iron is combined with oxygen, or 
oxygen and carbon. Iron pyrites, which occurs so abun- 
dantly, cannot be utilized by any yet known process. If 
the statement be true that iron came originally from out 
side the globe, then all deposits must more or less be on 
the surface. Sir Robert Ball states that it is shown 
by the researches of Biot that the origin of meteoric 
constituents has transferred from the dominions 
of geology to those of astronomy. Ball further states 
that an appreciable part of the solid substance of the 
globe may have been derived from meteoric matter, which 
has descended in perennial] showers upon its surface—not 
manna but - how- 


been 


“ferrum from the heavens! Geikie, 
ever, quotes Prof. S. Arrhenius as stating that on account 
of the preponderance of iron in nature, both in meteorites 
and in the sun, and also from the phenomena of terres- 
trial magnetism, it may be inferred that a very dense 
substance exists in the earth's interior, and that this is 
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Diagram 2.—YThe World's Annual Production of Pig Iron from 
1500 to 1904 and Its Estimated Annual Production to the 
Year 2000. 


iron. He considers that half the planet should therefore 
consist of iron, the outer crust being composed of 4 to 
5 per cent. of the metal. If this assumption be correct 
it is good news; for if iron is with us in such enormous 
quantities, then surely ways of which we do not now 
dream will be found to win this veritably precious metal. 
In any case, the whole question presents a most fascinat- 
ing study, and one that must eventually concern the wel- 
fare of every inhabitant of the world. 

As a comparison and showing the much greater sup- 
plies of the useful element, carbon, it may be interest- 
ing to add that the recent Coal Commission estimates the 
supplies of coal available within the United Kingdom 
are 146,874,000,000 tons. 


Increasipg Importance of Metallurgy. 

If in a few centuries there is likely to be a lack of 
iron ore it greatly concerns us all to watch this ques- 
tion. The possibility also shows the importance of metal- 
lurgy and the necessity for encouragement of its scien- 
tific study, so that every reasonable economy in the use 
of this valuable metal may be fostered. It proves to that 
the man who can make one pound of iron go as far as 
two pounds do now is also a benefactor to mankind, and 
it follows that a knowledge of special steels, which are 
really economical steels, is of the highest importance. 
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As will be seen by diagram 2, before the year 1800 
the total production of iron was insignificant, as com- 
pared with that of to-day. The curves and data are sig- 
nificant, and confirm what has already been said, that 
the rise in the use of iron has been the great cause of 
civilization. 

The curve in diagram 2 is really astonishing. It 
points out that the increase in production during the 
years 1860 to 1904 was continuously progressive. There 
is no reason to think this curve will either remain at the 
same level or will dip down again. It must continue to 
rise, but whether at the rate pointed out it is impossible 
to say. My own belief is that it will. Many no doubt 
who read these remarks will say, “ Does this concern 
us of to-day?” If a deficiency must take place in 300 or 
400 years what will then be said of us? 

An important blue book on “Iron Ore Deposits in 
Foreign Countries ” has recently been prepared by Llew- 
ellyn Smith. Valuable information is given in the pub- 
lication regarding the sources of supply of iron ore. At- 
tention is called by the author to the Shansi district in 
China, which when properly opened out is expected to 
prove one of the most valuable coal and iron regions 
in the world. Thus we must look forward to the day 
when the metallurgical resources of China will be devel- 
oped and will further add to the world’s output. 

Dr. Percy spoke of the enormous output of coal in 
1862, and said that the time had come “ when necessity 
should compel us to act differently both in our manufac- 
tories and households.” Yet to-day the output of coal in 
the world is over 600,000,000 tons annually, and no one 
troubles whence supplies are to come in the future. 

Had Dr. Percy known that the world’s annual output 
of iron only 20 years after his death would be close upon 
50,000,000 tons it is very probable he would have urged 
careful consideration of this important question. 

Let us turn for a short time to the consideration of 
the views of various authorities on the question of 

Supplies of Iron Ore-. 

Our past president, Andrew Carnegie, speaking of those 
in this country, has estimated that Cleveland ironstone 
would be practically exhausted in about 25 years. J. S. 
Jeans, however, says that in such estimate no credit is 
given for the use of inferior grades of ore, still largely 
available. He also stated that while the estimated out- 
put of Cleveland iron during the last 50 years has been 
about 220,000,000 tons, this source was not nearly ex- 
hausted—in fact, little more than the fringe of the in- 
ferior grades had been touched. 

There are also the Cumberland supplies, and some 
hold there is perhaps a quantity of iron ore remaining 
in that district equal to that already mined. 

Mr. Jeans points out that it is certain neither the 
United States nor Germany at the end of 25 years from 
now will have virgin sources to draw upon, so far as pres- 
ent knowledge enables a forecast to be made. He fur- 
ther adds that Germany claims to have at present larger 
unexhausted supplies of ascertained ores than there are 
in any other country; and that it is estimated the min- 
ette ore of Lorraine is probably sufficient to support the 
present rate of working for 800 years. 

All such estimates are of course more or less con- 
jectural. It is quite probable that in Lorraine, and in 
our own Cleveland district—where several years ago the 
mass of ore was computed to be 5,000,000,000 tons—the 
good ores will only be a relatively small proportion of 
the total estimated resources. 

Mr. Carnegie in November, 1902, considered that if 
the amount of high grade material in sight in the United 
States were placed at 1,000,000,000 tons, then at the 
rate of consumption of 20,000,000 tons per year the supply 
would be exhausted in the first half of the twentieth 
century. He also stated that the exhaustion of the then 
discovered high grade ores within a few decades was 
little short of a certainty. 

In the Mesaba district there is stated to be a proved 
supply of 500,000,000 tons, and on the four old ranges 
there are about 250,000,000 tons. On the other hand, D. 
E. Woodbridge in an article on “The Masaba and Bara- 
boo Range,” says that there is now a general consensus 
of opinion that the Mesaba is pretty well “ found,” that 
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new discoveries will be few and far between, “ and that 
new comers will be sadly disappointed if they look for 
large beds of ore to be discovered by any one who sticks 
a drill hole into the ground.” He points out that on 
the Mesaba there are more than 20,000 drill holes, stretch- 
ing in unbroken succession from T. 60, R. 12, to the Mis- 
sissippi River. If much ore is left unfound it will be 
most astonishing to those who have seen the skilled 
operations and the exact knowledge of local geological 
conditions with which these holes have been put down. 
These conditions do not lead to the conclusion that other 
districts than those now known are in the forests and 
swamps of northern Minnesota. 

The Lake Superior iron ore deposits have been worked 
since 1855, as follows: The Marquette, 49 years; Menom- 
inee, 27 years; Gogebic, 20 years; Vermillion, 20 years, 
and Mesaba, 12 years. From 1855 to 1903, inclusive, the 
total production of ore has been about 245,000,000 tons. 

The proportions of the different grades of iron ore 


shipped from the mines in 1903 were: 

’ Per cent. 

So-called magnetic ores, consisting partly of magnetite and 
BUERG GE DOME 666 oc cc vcccsevesecresccccccesseces 2 

Ilematite, hard specular ores, limonite and soft red hematite 98 


It must also not be overlooked that the waste in pro- 
ducing and working up iron is very heavy. Most of the 
metal thus lost can never be recovered. As the greater 
part of pig iron is converted into steel, the total remain- 
ing in this process can fairly be judged when estimating 
losses. This waste is in addition to the actual loss of 
iron itself, because the elements carbon, silicon and man- 
ganese are counted in where the weight of the total pro- 
duction of pig iron is considered. 

The lost account is made up approximately as follows, 
no loss being credited to iron wasted in the reduction of 


ore in the blast furnace: 
Conversion of Pig Iron Into Steel. 


Per cent. 
Average loss by the elements wasted; that is, carbon, silicon 
OME GEO GIOMNOMERc cose ccc cccec cece rere vsnassesece 7 
Lows by Girect GmiGatioB. 6. ccc vec cece cccccsccccccccvnes 5 
Further loss by oxidation during the working up by rolling, 
TOPHBINE ANA GO OM... cccsccsesecsccccscvcccccsesveses 5 


Probably there is a further loss by heat treatment for the 
various steels used by working up from the rough billets, 


These figures show that at least 23 per cent. is wasted 
annually on a pig iron production of about 50,000,000 
tons, so that over 10,000,000 tons can never be recovered. 
Thus, at the present rate of output, about 1,000,000,000 
tons are wasted in a century, a quantity equivalent to a 
loss of about 3,000,000,000 tons of ore. 

_ 3 oe ———_—_ 


The Schoen Steel Wheel Company.—This company 
has decided to make very large additions to its car wheel 
plant, located at McKees Rocks, Pittsburgh, and when 
these additions are completed will have a capacity for 
turning out about 250 car wheels a day. The new equip- 
ment is to include a hydraulic press, to have a capacity 
of 7000 tons to the square inch. Two smaller presses 
of 1200 tons capacity each will be installed for coning 
and punching the blanks. Two heating furnaces are also 
being installed. The present rolling mill is of sufficient 
capacity to take care of the increased output. A steeb 
building 80 x 390 feet is to be erected, and the contract 
will be awarded this week. The building will be served 
by a 10-ton crane, the crane runway extending the en- 
tire length of the building. One wheel recently tested 
showed a deflection of less than 1-100 inch after it re- 
ceived 60 blows, 36 on the rim and 24 on the hub. from 
an 1800-pound drop falling from a hight of 12 feet. 

dentaibhesh lin ttiiteniinents 


The American Foundrymen’s Association, Dr. Rich- 
ard Moldenke, secretary, Watchung, N. J., announces that 
convention headquarters for the meeting to be held June 
6 to 8 will be located in the Murray Hill Hotel, Forty- 
first street and Park avenue, New York. From reports 
received so far an unusually large attendance is prom- 
ised. The evenings of the convention will not be devoted 
to business sessions, so that the visitors may fully enjoy 
the amusements of America’s metropolis. Very many 
papers are promised. 
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Reciprocity, an Economic Policy.” 


BY EUGENE N. FOSS, TREASURER B. F. STURTEVANT COMPANY, 
BOSTON. 


Broadly speaking, there have been in the past only 
two alternative commercial policies: On the one hand 
protection, on the other free trade. This is no longer 
true. 

A third commercial policy is before us to-day and de- 

mands consideration. I am here for the sole purpose of 
defending reciprocity as a consistent and reasonable 
policy for the development of a nation and of persuad- 
ing this representative body of American manufacturers 
that their largest and highest interests can be more per- 
fectly safeguarded and developed by this policy than by 
any other; and that at the same time, by this means, the 
welfare of our people and the progress of civilization will 
be aided and advanced. 
’ [The speaker then narrated our experience with reci- 
procity, taking up in turn the Canadian, Hawaiian and 
Cuban treaties and the trade agreements with France, 
Germany, Italy and Portugal, making deductions from 
all of them in favor of reciprocity. He reviewed the 
causes which led up to the failure of the Kasson treaties. 
Continuing, he said :] 

The total value of manufactures exported has more 
than doubled in ten years. From forming 21 per cent. of 
our export, or $183,000,000, ten years ago, manufactures 
now form over 31 per cent., or $452,000,000, while in the 
same period the export of agricultural products has 
shrunk from 72 to less than 60 per cent. of the total, al- 
though increasing in actual volume from $628,000,000 to 
$853,000,000. 

The world has bought of our agricultural products 
because it must have food and fiber, but it has come to us 
for manufactures because we of all nations have in- 
vented and produced those articles best suited to advanc- 
ing civilization. Our foreign trade in manufactured arti- 
cles has not grown because of any favorable govern- 
mental policy, but rather in spite of it. 


Canada’s Retaliation. 


Let us see what the prospects for conserving the in- 
terests of our foreign trade are. Canada received: our 
prohibitive tariff as a blow in the face. She retaliated 
by granting a preferential of 33 1-3 per cent. to Great 
Britain, and she now contemplates a maximum and mini- 
mum tariff. Her protective schedules range from oniy 
25 to 35 per cent., and she finds them sufficient, but, like 
Mr. Chamberlain, she is desirous of having a tariff on 
which to trade. 


Germany’s Tariff Thunderbolt, 


Germany, having concluded commercial treaties with 
seven of the leading countries of Europe, now denounces 
our agreement with her and gives notice that she is about 
to promulgate her new tariff. Germany is, next to Great 
Britain, our largest customer in the world, taking $214,- 
000,000 from us in 1904. Since 1895 our trade with her 
has increased 133 per cent. As with most European na- 
tions, her blow is aimed first at our farm products, but 
many of our manufactures are included. The proposed 
increase of duties ranges from 25 to 380 per cent. upon 
some $43,000,000 worth of our exports. 

Germany now accords us her minimum rates in con- 
sideration partly of the treaty of 1828, but the United 
States always has refused to give the European interpre- 
tation to the most favored nation clause, on the ground 
that the old treaty with Prussia does not necessarily in- 
clude the German Empire. However that may be, should 
we attempt retaliation or grant any other nation more 
favorable terms than to Germany the German Govern- 
ment is authorized by the new law to impose a surtax 
as high as 100 per cent. upon our goods or even a surtax 
equivalent to the total value of the goods themselves. 
More than this, to quote the language of the law, “ goods 
free of duty by virtue of the tariff may, under the same 
conditions, be taxed with a duty not exceeding 50 per 
cent. ad valorem.” 


* Extracts from an address before the National Association of 
Manufacturers, Atlanta, Ga., May 17, 1905. 
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Outlook in France and Italy. 

Our third largest European customer is France, whose 
market we enter upon less favorable terms than any 
other nation. Our reciprocity treaty with France applies 
to only 4 per cent. of our total exports, while we are 
obliged to pay the maximum rates upon the rest. It is 
interesting to know that while our total exports to 
France in the five years following the signing of the 
treaty decreased some 22 per cent. our exports of articles 
favored by the treaty increased some 46 per cent. As 
there is a range of from 15 to 75 per cent. between the 
rates of the French minimum and maximum tariffs, it can 
be seen that our opportunities for increasing trade with 
the friendly Republic are not great. In comparison 
with those of other nations, in fact, we stand no chance 
at all. Our sales to France in 1898 were $95,000,000 and 
in 1904 they were only $85,000,000. 

The Italian situation does not differ materially from 
the French. We enjoy lower duties upon a few products, 
but pay the maximum rates upon the remainder. The 
Italian field is, however, more desirable than some others, 
as the country is less developed and is in greater need 
of many of our staple manufactures, particularly iron 
and steel. 

Russian Situation Appalling. 

The Russian situation is little short of appa)ling. 
Accepting our interpretation of the most favored nation 
clause, Russia admitted us to her minimum rates, but 
our action in imposing a countervailing duty upon a little 
bounty fed sugar which she tried to send us has sub- 
jected our exports to the maximum rates, with an addi- 
tional surtax of 30 per cent. upon several classes of our 
most important manufactures and 20 per cent. upon 
rosin and pitch, in which we had a large trade. We thus 
suffered an increase of duty in several lines of from 50 
to 100 per cent., while the new tariff, just adopted, but 
not yet promulgated, threatens to annihilate our com- 
merce unless we save it by means of reciprocity. In 1904, 
for the first time since 1883, we exceeded the export to 
northern Russia of that year, and until within two years 
our sales to Russia have been less than they were more 
than 30 years ago. The increase has been more than 
100 per cent. since 1902. We are just at the beginning of 
an enormous Russian trade, but at present we are in no 
position to retain it. Bven the reciprocity clause of the 
Dingley law, under which Mr. Kasson acted, expired by 
limitation in 1899. 

Switzerland and Austria-Hungary. 

With Switzerland we have been on bad terms since 
our termination of the ancient treaty in 1900. This was 
denounced by the United States because it was found to 
embody the European construction of the most favored 
nation clause. 

Austria-Hungary still extends to us the privileges of 
the most favored nation treatment, and our trade with 
her has increased some 300 per cent. in ten years. She is 
preparing a new tariff, however, and there is no doubt, 
particularly in view of the German example, that our 
interests will be threatened thereby. 

Some of the Business at Stake, 

With Great Britain, our greatest customer of all, con- 
ditions remain practically unchanged, although you are 
familiar with the agitation of Mr. Chamberlain in behalf 
of limited protection for trading purposes. It is not for 
us to prophesy what the result will be. We can only 
recognize that the United Kingdom takes of our wares 
more than all the rest of Europe put together, the British 
Empire more than all the rest of the world. 

Reciprocity may involve some readjustments, but I 
believe they will be trifling; they are not to be compared 
with the actual dangers which now confront us as a re 
sult of our timidity and our failure to read the hand- 
writing on the wall. It may be that the tolerance of our 
great foreign customers like Great Britain, Germany, 
Canada and France—it may be that their patience is not 
yet exhausted, but the time approaches when it will be. 
They can afford a tariff war as little as we; but patri- 
otic as well as commercial considerations enter into this 
situation. We have had a hint of that fact since our 
Senate insulted plucky little Newfoundland and turned 
In the Newfound- 
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land case we find that the identical interest which 
thought it wise to block the Hay-Bond treaty is that 
which will suffer most through the failure of the treaty. 
It is to be hoped that our obstructionists in the United 
States Senate will not compel us to suffer many more 
lessons of this kind. 


Puddled Iron Versus Soft Steel. 


BY FRANK N. SPELLER, NATIONAL TUBE COMPANY, PITTS- 
BURGH. 





In a paper on the “ Manufacture of Wrought Iron” 
at the Washington meeting of the American Society of 
Mining Engineers, James P. Roe of the Glasgow Iron 
Company, Pottstown, Pa., from wide experience in the 
manufacture of this material gives an interesting ac- 
count of the reactions of the process and the characteris- 
tics of the product. However, many who have carefully 
looked into the matter of oxidation without prejudice, and 
compared the two materials under what are assuredly 
similar conditions, will object to the sweeping assertion, 
“That wrought iron resists oxidation better than steel 
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disagrees with the result of tests which have been care- 
fully conducted for years under what, are essentially 
practical conditions. 

It is necessary in order to make a strictly comparative 
test under fixed conditions that such tests be conducted 
on a somewhat limited scale, but the fundamental condi- 
tions of corrosion—namely, air, carbonic acid, &¢c., in 
the presence of water and other reagents—can be faith- 
fully reproduced uncomplicated by galvanic action, elec- 
trolysis and other variable influences. Such tests have 
generally shown little difference between iron and steel, 
but 





The Effect of Any Change in Environment 


is usually quite marked. As an instance, from practical 
working conditions showing the effect of a slight change 
in surrounding influences the following case recently 
brought to our notice is rather significant: 

A portion of a 3-inch wrought iron pressure line 
which had been in service only one year began to leak 
and show signs of active corrosion on the inside. As 
iron had been in use in this mill for 15 years with water 
from the same source with no trouble, it was inferred 
at first that the failure was due to soft steel pipe having 
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Photographic Reproduction of a Corroded Iron Pipe. 


is becoming the general opinion of those who have 
studied the question under actual working conditions.” 

It has been found after a wide investigation of the 
question with many users of iron and steel pipe through- 
out the country that 


The Difference is More Apparent Than Real, 

Mr. Roe states that the difference is naturally more 
apparent in thin objects. This seems to be a general 
experience, due perhaps to concentration of cinder and 
oxides at the surface in the coarse grades of iron used 
for roofing, &c. In iron of thicker section, especially 
where a better grade of material must be used, such as 
in the manufacture of pipe, this initial protection is 
lessened, and, where corrosion has once started, experi- 
ment and experience show practically the same rate of 
loss for iron or steel. 

Some results of uncompleted tests on corrosion of a 
pumber of plates of soft steel and wrought iron which 
are insulated in aerated salt water for periods of four 
weeks at a time have just been received from our Mc- 
Keesport laboratory. They illustrate the extent of sur- 
face protection under these conditions and are as fol- 
lows: 


Average Loss in Grams on Equal Areas (41.5 Square Inches) 


First Second Third 

period. period. period. 

ae a ate, ei wide dae 19.37 18.0 23.0 
GGL -s oh vee os noe Osa. 2 ae 31.1 21.8 


This is common iron carrying about 2 per cent. cinder. 
While this protection is evidently only skin deep, it gives 
iron the appearance of greater resisting power. This is 
misleading and may explain why the opinion of many, 
who may have only given the matter superficial study, 





been used on this particular line. However, analysis of 
the portion which gave out showed it to be wrought iron. 
The complaint that this was steel pipe led to a thorough 
investigation of the case. 

The sections corroded were laid horizontally at the 
top of the system. When opened up the pitting was 
found to be confined to a strip of the upper interior 
surface of the pipe less than 2 inches wide. A photo- 
graph of a half section of a corroded portion of the pipe 
is reproduced herewith; it will be seen that toward the 
sides no unusual corrosion took place (the same being 
true of the lower half of the section), while at the top 
the pits extend almost or completely through. 

The water, while apparently still good looking, it 
appears has been contaminated by increased amounts of 
sewage during the past few years. The interior of the 
pipe showed distinctly in place a glutinous skin of de- 
composing organic matter. Analysis of the pipe gave: 


Pitted Outside. 
Outside. surface. Opposite pits. 
Per cent. Per cent. Per cent. 
Silicon as ws pe on caeee 0.13 0.090 
a ....0,018 0.015 0.029 
PROSDROFUS ........ 0.280 0.274 0.275 
Manganese ..............Trace. Trace. Trace. 
CS ar A elvatc.o Ss Vales . Trace. Trace. Trace. 


The material is evidently wrought iron of average 
grade. An analysis of the residue scraped from the 
corroded portion showed the bulk of this to be oxide of 
iron with some organic matter, considerable combined 
CO, and 0.68 per cent. sulphur; about 0.15 per cent. 
sulphur was combined as ferrous sulphate. 

The data collected appear to point to decom- 
posing sewage matter as the origin of the corrosion. The 
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H.S and CO, produced, probably mixed with a certain 
amount of air collected in this trapped portion of the 
system, corroded the iron very quickly. Somewhat sim- 
ilar conditions were observed in a natural gas line where 
the gas carred 2 per cent. H.S. Some water on the bot- 
tom of the pipe kept that portion partially protected, 
while the damp gas above corroded the pipe seriously. 
Sulphide and sulphate of iron formed a large part of the 
rust in this case. 

The above is one of those cases where slight change 
of conditions has accelerated the corrosion beyond all 
proportion. It will be noted that the corrosion is not 
at all uniform, as many believe will be the case with 
wrought iron. On the contrary, the pitting is deep, while 
some adjoining parts of the metal are intact. If the 
corrosion had been at all regular on the section affected 
the pipe would probably have lasted much longer. 

Care Necessary in Drawing Conclusions, 


A little consideration of how conditions in practice 
are complicated and varied, even though apparently the 
same, should cause us to be careful in drawing con- 
clusions therefrom. Conditions affecting corrosion are 
rapidly becoming worse; if this fact be overlooked the 





Fig. 1. 


conclusion is often reached that the materials of to-day 
are inferior in lasting qualities. 

To explain why wrought iron should reasonably pos- 
sess such advantages, Mr. Roe states that “each grain 
or erystal is surrounded by an envelope of cinder ”— 
“each fiber existing in a matrix of cinder.” This may 
be an ideal structure, but the microscope fails to show 
the cinder in this desirable position. On the contrary, the 
cinder occurs mostly in irregular strings or layers, usual- 
ly without regard to the boundaries of grains. A single 
grain often contains two or more strings of cinder. If 
the fibers were so enveloped in cinder they would not 
be welded together and the material would have little 
coherence. 

Since iron pits as badly as soft steel under similar 
conditions, the explanation that manganese in steel 
causes this trouble will hardly hold good, iron being 
practically free from this element. In making experi- 
ments along this line about a year ago mill scale was 
noticed to be strongly electro-negative to iron (about 
3-10 volt) and it was further noticed that steel or iron 
pits deeply and is attacked more rapidly close to attached 
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A New 16-Inch Engine Lathe, with Change Gear Feed, 


AGE 1667 
mill cinder. This seems to account for most cases of 
pitting and applies equally to iron or steel. The im- 
portant fact is that both iron and steel corrode, the rate 
depending on the influences at work. The need for 
adequate protection for these materials is daily becom- 
ing more urgent. 

So far at least as Bessemer pipe steel is concerned 
experience is opposed to Mr. Roe’s statement that 
“There is greater confidence in welded articles made of 
iron than of steel.” Comparing wrought iron and steel 
butt welded pipe of a certain size, working records show 
nearly double the loss with iron of that on steel, this 
steel being made of welding quality. Transverse pull- 
ing tests show this butt weld on steel to be nearly 100 
per cent. stronger than the same size and gauge made 


of wrought iron. 
—————j»+>- o___ 


The New Fosdick Sixteen-Inch Engine Lathe, 


One of the latest new designs from the Fosdick Ma- 
chine Tool Company, Cincinnati, Ohio, is a 16-inch engine 
lathe equipped with a compound rest and a new instan- 
taneous change gear device for the feeds and screw cut- 
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Built by the Fosdick Machine Tool Company. 


ting. Figs. 2 and 3 show details in the construction of 
the speed box, which was patented by W. T. Emmes. 
Power is delivered from the live spindle A to the lead 
screw through the spindle B and the slip gear C engaging 
the gear X; and to the feed rod through the spindle B 
and the slip gear C engaging the loose compound Y and 
the gear Z mounted on the feed rod. To vary the speed 
between these two spindles, A and B, the slip gear D 
mounted on the shaft A is moved lengthwise by the yoke 
E mounted on the rack plate F. This is adjusted by the 
knob G, according to the front index plate H, and en- 
gages any one of the eight cone gears mounted on the 
shaft B. The shaft B with its cone of gears is mounted 
on the swinging bracket K, which is provided with an 
arm, L, and a pull pin, M. The pull pin engages in the 
rack plate F by dropping into the one of the eight holes 
in it corresponding to the gear engaged. The bracket 
K is mounted on the swinging shaft M, which is in line 
with the lead screw, and is in fact a continuation of it. 
The compound slip gears O O being mounted on the 
shaft A are moved lengthwise by means of the yoke P 
attached to the knob R and are adjusted according to the 
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top index S. These gears engage with the intermediate 
T and the compound intermediate gears U and V mounted 
on the swinging bracket W. 

The operation of the device is effected by disengaging 
the pull pin M and dropping the swinging bracket K, 
which allows the removal of the slip gear D to any de- 
sired position by the knob G (according to the front in- 
dex H) and then re-engaging the pull pin M to lock the 
arrangement in place. In this manner the operator may 
obtain eight changes of speed. The bracket W may also 
be dropped and the slip gears O moved, so as to engage 
respectively with the gears T, U and V, by means of the 
lever R, according to the top index S. In this way five 
additional changes may be obtained which multiply the 
eight changes obtained from the cone of eight gears on 
the shaft B. The combination results in a choice of 
forty changes in all, without duplication. 

In the case of feed changes the arrangement of the 
gearing allows a multiplication 
of the lead screw and thread 
cutting facilities by four times 
the turns per inch. In order to 
obtain the different feeds the 
slip gear C is engaged with the 
loose gear Y, and then the 
workman proceeds as already 
described for lead screw 
changes. 

The lathe is made in 6, 8 
10 and 12 foot lengths, with 
cabinet or standard legs and 
with or without an oil pan. 
The head is of heavy and rigid 
construction, with bearings 2% 
inches long by 2% inches in 
diameter, so that a three-step 
driving pulley may be used in 
place of the five-step pattern, to 
accommodate a wider belt when 
a more powerful drive is de- 
sired for high speed steel work. 
The carriage has wide and long 
bearings on the shears and the 
apron is of box section type to 
give strength and stiffness. The 
compound rest is designed to 
allow using an extra heavy 
tool post. A taper attachment 
has been designed which can 
be applied to any of these 
lathes without changing the 
bed or fitting brackets upon it. 
When desired, a turret on car- 
riage is furnished, which has 
five sides and is of very rigid 
design. 

The following are the prin- 
cipal dimensions : 


i hs a ie ed Eh te hes Gn RUC 16% inches. 


ic Cin ew acae Carb asa ces beck 10% inches. 
Six foot bed takes between centers... .. 04 inches, 


Weight of 16 inch by 6 foot lathe................ 2,000 pounds. 


A feature of the lathe is the provision of the same 
size heads on all of the screws which require adjust- 


ing, so that the tool post wrench may be used on all of 
them. 
———— +--+ e—__—_ 


To make room for more modern mills, the forge de- 
partment at the National Works of the National Tube 
Company, McKeesport, Pa., will be moved to the Pennsyl- 
vania Works, Second avenue, Pittsburgh. It is also likely 
that Nos. 1 and 2 puddle mills and the 19 and 21 inch finish- 


ing mills will also be moved from McKeesport to the 
Pennsylvania Works. 


At Youngstown,.Ohio, Thomas E. Davey, James A. 
Campbell and John Stambaugh have been appointed re- 
ceivers of the Youngstown Bolt Company, whose plant is 
at Struthers, Ohio. It is said the company will be re- 
organized by Youngstown capitalists. 
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Ore Explorations Promise Activity. 


DvuLuTH, MINN., May 20, 1905.—Indications point to 
a considerable increase of activity in exploration on the 
various Lake Superior ranges this summer. Manufac- 
turers of churn and diamond drills and exploring con- 
tractors all show a growth of business, and there is an 
inquiry for options that presages much work. This is 
true of all ranges, especially those in Minnesota. 


The Vermillion Range. 


Somewhat surprising is the interest that seems to be 
awakened just now in Vermillion range lands. Within 
the past few days information has come to me of at least 
half a dozen parties of responsibility and strength who 
propose to drill there extensively. Some are looking the 
ground over now. Some contracts for diamond drilling 
have already been let. Work is to be done in townships 
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Fig. 2.—End View of the Head and Change Gear Box of the New Fosdick Lathe. 


61 and 62, range 15, in 62-14, and in 63-11 and 10. 
Town 62-14 is liable to have the greater attention, 
especially in sections 10, 11, 14, 15 and 16, and perhaps in 
the northwestern corner of the township, where opera- 
tions some years ago disclosed a very promising lead. It 
is also probable that some work will be done east of the 
terminus of the Duluth & Iron Range Railroad, and it 
may be that efforts now made to interest capital in that 
part of the range as far east as Gunflint Lake may be 
successful. 
The Mesaba Range. 


On the Mesaba range the chief work that has been 
looked for as probable this year is that on the west 
end, through Itasca County, where the Oliver Iron Min- 
ing Company, G. G. Hartley, the Rathbone Iron Com- 
pany and others are working. Full mention has already 
been made of this work. But it now looks as though 
there was to be considerable on the east end. D. T. 
Adams and associates are to drill the old town site of 
Aurora, and the few buildings placed there two years 
ago are being removed prior to work. They have a 
lease from the fee owners and will have a drill on the 
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ground this week. This is in section 3 58-15, south of 
the Stephens mine and near the Pitt and Miller proper- 
ties, all of which are now in operation. In the northeast 
corner of 59-14, where some ore was found some years 
ago, the Duluth & Mesaba Iron Company has taken about 
900 acres under option and has begun work. Others are 
working in sections 15 and 22 of the same town. Ex- 
plorers will go into the west part of 58-18 and the east 
part of 58-19, and there is to be some work in 58-17. 
All these localities have been under more or less constant 
exploration and examination since 1890, and that there 
is still sufficient hope of finding ore there, existing in the 
minds of some men with funds ample to carry on work, 
is an interesting commentary on the Mesaba situation. 
Away from Lake Superior there are some eight or ten 
drills in the Deerwood region, Crow Wing County, Minn., 
where there has been a lesser number all winter. The 
results are about as were outlined in a report to the 
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The Menominee Range. 


On the Menominee range there has been steady ex- 
ploration for a long time. The methods of work vary 
considerably from those favored further west on the 
lake and they are meeting with fair success in many 
places. It looks as though at least two or three good 
mines would be added to the number around Iron Moun- 
tain and Iron River by the work that has been in prog- 
ress recently. Little new exploration is beginning this 
spring, but there is a manifest intention to push the 
work that has been under way during the winter, much 
of which was not stopped or hindered by the short and 
sharp depression from which most of the remaining 
Lake districts are now recovering. 


Central Wisconsin and Iowa. 


There is little change in the nature or extent of work 
under way in the Baraboo region, which is still carried 
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Fig. 3.—Front View of the Head Stock and Change Gear Feed Mechanism of the New Fosdick 16-Inch Lathe. 


Orelands Company, quoted at length in this correspond- 
ence a month or more ago. 
The Gogebic and Marquette Ranges, 

Reference has been made to probable Gogebic work 
on the far western end, near Mellen, Wis. It now trans- 
pires that some work is to be done at the extreme east, 
running easterly from Sunday Lake. 

On the Marquette exploration is under way around 
Neagunee by several parties, and more drills are to be 
set working shortly. There may be some exploration on 
the two narrow lines of the formation running westerly 
toward L’Anse, and the Cascade district is sure to receive 
a well merited attention this year to an extent that it 
has not had before. Work that has been under way close 
to L’Anse for a long time has been stopped, but those 
directing it state that it may be recommenced soon. A 
large amount of low grade ore was cut there with some 
better. This was in the immediate vicinity of the old 
Taylor mine. 


on by a number of explorers and consumers. There is no 
great expectation that the district can become an impor- 
tant competitor with the immediate lake districts, or can 
ship to furnaces outside the Chicago district. 

Plans are under negotiation for a project that, if suc- 
cessful, will lead to the development of the iron ore re- 
sources near Waukon, in the northeastern corner of Iowa, 
and about 200 miles from Chicago. For many years it 
has been known that low grade iron ore existed there, 
and the Iowa survey has repeatedly called attention to it. 
Several cars of this ore were shipped to Chicago two or 
three years ago, but nothing came of it. Now, it is pro- 
posed to develop the lands, find if ore suitable for eco- 
nomical reduction exists there in quantity, and, if so, to 
erect furnaces and carry on an extensive operation. Men 
interested in the project have already taken the matter 
up with capital, and the outlook is understood to be 
favorable. Initial action on this proposition was begun 
two or three months ago by a man from Dulutb. 
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Away from Accepted Formations in Minnesvta, 

As the result of the Deerwood discoveries there has 
been renewed interest in iron ore indications around the 
head of the lake, and away from the accepted forma- 
tions. Explorers are looking at lands south of Duluth 
about 35 miles, near the little village of Mahtowa, where 
there are some indications that may repay further in- 
vestigation. Some drill work has been done by an auger 
bit, but nothing of an important character, and all that 
can be said is that may be worth while to look it over. 
There are also explorations started north of Duluth, 
along the north shore of Lake Superior and south of the 
Mesaba, in T. 55-5 and vicinity, and several ill informed 
persons are putting some money there. Three or four 
churn drills have been toted in through the almost in- 
terminable swamps between the locality and the Duluth 
& Iron Range Railroad. Then, too, prospectors are once 
more attracted by the stretch of country lying north 
from the western Mesaba, and supposed by many to be 
a western extension of the Vermilion. Twenty years ago, 
and more, the Minnesota survey reported the presence of 
low grade iron ore in “section 36-60-25 and in 60-22,” 
and since then there have been occasional efforts to find 
better and more. These have been practically abandoned 
since the Great Northern Railroad pulled out its explor- 
ers in that region some years ago, but it is sure to be 
taken up again now that attention has been drawn to it. 

On the Canadian Side. 

The Lake Superior Company, Sault Ste. Marie, is 
husbanding its resources for the manufacture of steel 
rails, and is spending no money that can be avoided, and 
therefore exploration on the Canadian side of the lake is 
slow. It is at a standstill in the Michipicoten district. In 
the Atikokan there is some work, but it is more in the 
nature of beginning of development than of exploration, 
and is by the new Atikokan Iron Company which is drill- 
ing and tunneling into the base of the outcrop on the 
Hunter-McKellar lands, which it now owns. All work 
by the International Iron Company and others on Hunt- 
er’s Island has ceased and shows no sign of resumption. 
The developments a few miles east from Port Arthur, 
Ont., about which a good deal was heard in local papers 
and by interested explorers last year, are very dull and 
quiet, and there is no great probability that much can be 
done there now. D. E. W. 

—————_»-e___ ——_ 

The Wabash-Carnegie Connection.—At Pittsburgh 
the Wabash Pittsburgh Terminal Railway Company has 
awarded the contract for the construction of its part 
of the line to join the Wabash system with the Carnegie 
Steel Company’s works. Under the agreement between 
the Carnegie and Wabash interests each will build about 
half of the line.needed to connect the West Side Belt of 
the Wabash and the Union Railroad of the Carnegie Steel 
Company. The link will be completed by October. The 
contract let covers the grading and masonry for about 
4 miles of single track line. The successful bidder was 
James D. Corcoran & Co. The cost will be about $200,- 
000. The line will leave the West Side Belt at Smith’s 
summit, between Saw Mill run and Lick run. It will 
extend across to the summit of Thompsons run in Mifflin 
township, where the Carnegie Steel Company acquired 
four years ago about 200 acres of land for its Wabash 
connection yard purposes. The Carnegie Steel Company, 
under the name of the Monongahela & Southern Railroad 
Company, will at once build its part of the line. This will 
leave the Union Railroad of the same company at 
Thompsons run and extend 4 miles up that run. 

ee 

The May meeting of the Milwaukee branch of the 
American Society of Mechanical Engineers, held at the 
Hotel Pfister, May 17, marked the first anniversary of 
its formation. The branch now has a membership of 
75 engineers employed in the large manufacturing estab- 
lishments of the city. At the recent meeting C. J. Dav- 
idson, chief engineer for the Milwaukee Blectric Rail- 
way & Light Company, read a paper on the subject of 
“ Central Power Stations for the Use of Street Railways,” 
drawing particular attention to the new Milwaukee pow- 


er house and illustrating his talk with charts and dia- 
grams. , 
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The Bertrand-Thiel Process.* 


BY JOHN H. DARBY, BRYMBO, AND GEORGE HATTON, 
ROUND OAK. 

Many attempts have been made to accelerate the open 
hearth process of steel making, acid or basic, by increas- 
ing the size of the furnaces employed, perfecting the ma- 
chinery for charging the steel making materials, using 
molten iron from the blast furnaces, regulating its supply 
and composition by the use of a mixer, &¢., and the ob- 
ject in view has more or less been accomplished. But 
with all such improvements, in practice it is generally 
found essential to employ pig metal of special composi- 
tion, which is not always readily obtained, and may be 
somewhat costly to manufacture. 

The authors hope to show that by the aid of the 
Bertrand-Thiel process a variety of pig irons may be 
used, differing in composition, while at the same time the 
output of steel is kept at its maximum, and the quality 
of the product uniformly excellent. A. Ledeburj observes 
“that if two substances react on each other chemically, 
this reaction proceeds more slowly the more the two sub- 
stances are diluted by other substances which remain 
inert. In other words the greater the excess of one of 
the two reacting substances the more quickly is the chemi- 
cal conversion of the other completed.” This, in the 
authors’ opinion, is the basis for the use of two furnaces 
in the Bertrand-Thiel process. 

The Bertrand-Thiel process of steel making has been 
described by the late Carl Bertrand in a paper read be- 
fore the Institute in 1897; by P. C. Gilchrist, F, R. 8., be- 
fore the Cleveland Institute, and by others. 

When in 1894 Bertrand and Thiel introduced their 
process as Kladno it was the practice, as open hearth 
furnaces existed at a suitable level, to hold the molten 
iron in these furnaces ready for the basic converters, 
and to effect a certain amount of refining by additions 
of ore and lime, in order to prepare the metal for 
blowing. A 20-ton open hearth furnace also existed at a 
lower level, sufficiently near to be commanded by a long 
trough connecting the upper and lower furnaces. With 
these conditions it occurred to Bertrand and Thiel that 
preliminary refining, or roughing down, might with ad- 
vantage take place in the upper or primary furnace, and 
that when the bulk of the phosphorus, and, incidentally, 
the whole of the silicon, with part of the» manganese 
and carbon, had been removed, they would have metal 
highly suitable as regards composition and temperature 
for transfer to a secondary furnace, in which suitable 
proportions of scrap, iron ore and lime had been pre- 
viously charged and heated, care being taken to prevent 
the slag from the primary furnace passing to the second- 
ary furnace during the transfer of the metal. 

Prof. H. M. Howe has aptly described the process as 
analogous to washing one’s hands in water, so making 
them moderately clean, and subsequently changing to 
fresh water, where the final degree of cleansing can be 
attained. As by the medium of the first washing a 
moderate degree of cleansing is attained, so the feebly 
basic slag in the primary furnace is able to retain a 
large percentage of the phosphoric. acid and silicon lib- 
erated by the oxide of iron. Slags from the primary fur- 
nace frequently hold double the percentage of phosphoric 
acid compared with the lime base. 

The following is a typical analysis of primary slag 
when using phosphoric pig iron: 


Per cent. 
EE Sok os koi dk eo 6 A ae Ke A Rk ee Re ae & 10.22 
Pass. s coeebwsedvedceewe. tetserds teases + ve ee eee 
Cp pal ore étia Ca hink feb 2 band. 3s Ot ee 
FeeOs CHSC HOKE HHSC HOOK HORE HOSE OEE EHO RES OHO BEdeSEs 6.70 


Notice how feebly basic the slag is, and yet how per- 
fectly the iron in the ore has been exhausted, while the 
slag is largely charged with phosphoric acid. A yield of 
103 to 105 of steel ingots per 100 of metal is attained. 
This means saving in lime consumed to fix the phos- 
phorus removed from the pig treated, and insures a high 


* A paper read before the Tron and Steel Institute. 
+ Stahi und Bisen, vol. xxiii, pp. 36-41. 
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percentage of the phosphoric acid in the slag, usually 
over 90 per cent.’of which is soluble, according to the 
standard test. 

As Bertrand worked his process, six to seven 20-ton 
charges of soft steel per 24 hours were considered good 
practice for a pair of furnaces. At Brymbo, with a more 
highly phosphoric pig, seven similar charges per day 
during a week’s working have been attained. At the 
Hoesch Works in Dortmund ten charges have been regu- 
larly produced per day. 

Fast working means a reduction in the cost of conver- 
sion, so that at present, taking into consideration the 
outlay involved, the Bertrand process may claim to be 
operated as economically as any other known method of 
converting pig metal into steel. 

Bertrand’s original plant, with furnaces at different 
levels, can only be used under special conditions, and had 
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Into it the molten metal from the blast furnace is poured 
and retained for use as required, week end metal melted, 
desulphurization takes place, and the percentage of sili- 
con is reduced. If a temperature of about 1500 degrees 
Cc. is maintained in the furnace cold pig iron is readily 
melted, and the wear and tear of the furnace is slight. 


Average Average Average 

mposition composition composi- Average 

of metal of mixer metal tion of com position 

charged ready for primary of 

to mixer steel furnaces. metal. final metal. 

Per cent Per cent. Per cent. Per cent. 
Carbon . 3.250 “ars 1.800 0.11 
Silicon 0.654 0.473 0.080 0.46 
Suiphur ...... 0.076 0.040 0.036 0.028 
Phosphorus .. . .2,420 mend 0.580 0.035 
Manganese .... .2.400 0.510 <—ne voen 

Note the reduction in sulphur and silicon in the 


mixer, and that the carbon remains almost untouched. 


Mr. Springorum, managing director of Hoesch Works, Dortmund, has sent the following table showing the output of a 15-ton 


primary and 20-ton secondary furnace for five days immediately before the colliers’ strike caused the stoppage of the works. 


this time 908 tons of ingots were produced, showing a yield of 


————-Compesition of charges.— —- 
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Further return furnished by Mr. Springorum for week ending 
Yield, 104.5 per cent. 
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the disadvantage that when one furnace was under re- 
pairs the other had to remain idle. Many works have 
their furnaces arranged in line, and to suit this construction 
a convenient arrangement is to place a mixer at one end 
or in the center of a line of furnaces, commanding the 
whole by powerful overhead cranes and charging ma- 
chines to charge the metal from the mixer to the primary 
furnace, and, after partial purification, to transfer again 
to the secondary furnace for final treatment. 

Any scrap that it is desirable to melt up and make use 
of is charged into the secondary furnace, and the quan- 
tity so used is only limited by the time occupied in 
charging the furnace and melting. A pair of furnaces, 
working 16 tons of phosphoric pig in the primary, and 20 
tons with scrap in the secondary furnace, would tap at 
least every 2% hours, so that charging by pouring in 
molten metal and mechanical charging of the scrap are 
desirable and even necessary to obtain the best results. 

A mixer is no part of the Bertrand-Thiel process any 
more than that of the Bessemer or Thomas proeesses. 

In the case of two works employing the Bertrand- 
Thiel process, the pig iron containing a high percentage 
of phosphorus, it was found advisable to employ a gas 
heated mixer ; in fact, a large tipping gas heated furnace. 


In 
104.02 per cent. of metals charged. 
—Production.- Consumption of iron ore, &c., per 
Good material metric ton of good steel. 
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7 908 8 104.02 19 6 


7 tons 11 ewts. per hour over the whole period. 
3 tons 15% ewts. per furnace hour over the whole period. 


April 8, 1905. 61 charges. 1,149 tons 6 ewts. ingots produced. 


-Prodnetion. 
Good material. 


Consumption of Iron ore, &c., per 
metric ton of good steel. 
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185 12 104.50 18 11 3.98 1.26 1.84 0.82 5.02 1.08 
190 19 104.55 19 2 3.36 1.10 1.78 0.84 4.88 1.04 

1.149 G 104.51 18 16 


8 tons per hour over the whole period. 
4 tons per furnace hour over the whole period. 


The mixer is a costly piece of apparatus, and in order 
to get a better return in work done than is described 
above it was decided, as an alternative to working the 
process as originally employed by Bertrand, to carry the 
refining in the mixer still further, only raising the tem- 
perature sufficiently high to melt the slag while adding a 
considerable quantity of iron ore and lime. 


Average 
Average composition 

composition of refined Average 
of pig metal metal from composition 

charged mixer as primary of final 
into mixer furnace ready steel from 
as primary for secondary secondary 
furnace. furnaces. furnace. 
Per cent. Per cent. Per cent. 
Carbon ... 3.25 2.10 0.169 
Silicon . 0.636 0.160 0.042 
Sulphur . ; 0.053 0.043 0.028 
Phosphorus ... 2.42 0.930 0.032 


Manganese ee, 0.78 cece 

The average temperature of the furnace, looking on to 
the surface of the slag through the central door, was 1545 
degrees C., as shown by the Wanner pyrometer, compared 
with the secondary furnace in full heat of 1720 degrees 
C. It will be noticed that the carbon largely remained, 
the silicon was almost all eliminated, the sulphur re 
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duced and 61.5 per cent. of phosphorus removed. Count- 
ing the mixer as a primary furnace, three furnaces were 
engaged, the two secondary furnaces charged with 25 
per cent. scrap working up the output of the mixer with 
42 20-ton charges between three furnaces, or 14 charges 
per week per furnace. The added ore in the mixer was 
well exhausted. The speed of working was slower than 
the first modification of the process tried. 
Average composition of mixer slag: 


Per cent. 
NE ie cathe B66 xcs natineene sede sb cies ahens Boas 15.5 
PE Ek cB AR ed oes bEaw SR MEN oe ORR chek weee 9.0 
PC RS elsk occ d nen dese wis bARs Davdneow mee 18.5 
Oe ee ee ee eT eee ee 19.5 


The original method of working employed by Bertrand 
has the advantage of faster working. The second method, 
although not so expeditious, involves less trouble in 
transfer, but is trying to the lining of an important fur- 
nace like the mixer. In both the methods described 
phosphoric iron was employed, made with specially low 
percentages of silicon and sulphur. As it had been 
noticed that sulphur was very readily eliminated in the 
primary furnace, irons were obtained containing high per- 
centages of sulphur and silicon in order to test the 


process. The following are notable instances: 

Percentage Percentage Duration of Percentage 
of sulphur of sulphur in 18-ton chargein of carbon in 
in pig metal. primary metal. primary furnace. primary metal. 
Per cent. Per cent. Hours. Min. Per cent. 
0.308 0 060 2 45 2.2 
0.209 0.070 2 15 1.6 
0.240 0.078 2 40 1.8 
0.370 0.100 3 ‘ 0.9 


The percentage of sulphur in the finished steel from 
the secondary furnace did not in any case exceed 0.05 per 
cent. Pigs with 2 to 2.5 per cent. of silicon are readily 
treated in the primary furnace, and owing to the short 
duration of the charge no excessive wear of the lining 
takes place. From experience gained the authors can 
state that by partial preliminary refining in one furnace 
pig of almost any ordinary composition can be commer- 


cially treated. 
pO 


Motors Adapted to Belt Driven Machines.—As shop 
superintendents come to realize the advantages of vari- 
able speed motor drive for their various machines they 
naturally seek a system which is capable of being worked 
in with regular shop equipment, thus making it possible 
to prove the service of such a drive without extensive 
expense and experimentation. A system of this kind is 
supplied by the Northern Electrical Mfg. Company, 
Madison, Wis. The Northern single voltage variable 
speed motor, as its name indicates, operates from any 
ordinary two-wire single voltage shop circuit. It is a 
simply matter to apply Northern variable speed motors to 
machines, as the various types offered by the manufac- 
turer make their application to standard machinery pos- 
sible with but little alteration in the driven machine. 
Electrical variations as high as 6 to 1 are secured. By 
combining electrical and mechanical -variations employ- 
ing a self contained mechanism speed variations as high 
as 15 to 1 can be secured. The company has issued a 
special bulletin devoted to the application of motor drive 
to machines originally built for belted operation. 

ro 


The Pittsburgh Coal Company Employees’ Associa- 
tion’s seventeenth quarterly report shows 18,746 shares 
of the company’s preferred stock owned by the members 
of that organization. The net cost per share to the pur- 
chasers of stock from May 1, 1904, to April 29, 1905, ran 
from $38.72 to $43. The total benefits paid by the Acci- 
dent and Death Association to April 30 were $202,- 
770.62, the total number of men paying into the fund 
being 21,909. 


The 11-story Tower Building, on Broadway, south of 
Wall street, the first steel skeleton structure ever erected 
in New York, is about to be torn down, after an exist- 
ence of only 17 years, to make room for a 20-story build- 
ing, to be erected partly on the Tower Buildjng site and 
partly on adjoining ground. It was erected on a lot only 
21 feet wide. 
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Pacific Coast Trade Prospects. 


San FrRANcisco, CAL., May 13, 1905.—The condition of 
trade in California depends almost altogether on the 
crops, and their exact status can never be known until 
they are actually gathered in, although fair estimates 
can be made for some time previously. We are now 
well on toward the middle of May, and on the whole 
conditions have been favorable, although several times 
during the past three months dry weather or very 
heavy rains, each in turn, alarmed the farmer and 
orchardist, causing the reports to be spread of failure 
of fruits and cereal crops here and there. The condition 
now seems to be that the cherry crop is almost an entire 
failure but that most other fruits, including the wine 
grape, will yield abundant crops. As regards cereal 
crops, there has been some complaint that the late heavy 
rains have produced rust in some places, but on the whole 
it would seem that the rains will be more of a benefit 
than an injury. The San Joaquin Valley will produce 
both wheat and barley abundantly and the Sacramento 
Valley fair crops, though in some localities it is said there 
will not be much more than half a crop. It is fair to 
estimate the wheat crop of the present year at 750,000 
tons at least and the barley crop at 600,000 tons. Should 
this be the case there will be a very big trade among the 
farmers this year and improvements of all kinds will be 
the rule. 

The records of the building trade are the greatest 
ever seen in the State. In San Francisco for the past 
week there have been new contracts almost reaching 
$600,000 recorded. In other large cities of the State the 
same activity prevails, in the south the proportion to 
the population being much larger than it is in San 
Francisco. Hardware of all kinds will therefore sell 
well. The outlook for manufacturing centers of agricul- 
tural implements, such as Stockton, San Leandro, Beni- 
cia, &., is exceptionally good. So also is this the case in 
connection with such articles of this description as are 
imported from the East. 

It has looked for a time as if the action of the Stand- 
ard and associated oil companies in putting down the 
price of oil to 11 cents or thereabouts had dealt a blow 
at the coast oil industry, but the determination of the 
independent producers to organize and find a way to the 
market themselves has caused a suspension of the threat 
to put this low price into effect. Consequently the in- 
crease in the production of oil will go on merrily this 
year, and the demand for tubing, casing, pipe and other 
articles needed by the oil producers will be as active as 
ever. The great impulse given to the lumber industry by the 
large demand from the East has given rise to projects for 
the building of more mills and the improvement of others, 
and hundreds of thousands of dollars will be spent this 
year in new machinery for the mills that are promised 
in the redwood districts of the State, while as fast as 
these districts are settled a demand will arise for hard- 
ware, machinery, &c. 

The construction of the Panama Canal will call for 
a multitude of supplies, and the trade in this city feel 
that a reasonable proportion of them should be had from 
this side, inasmuch as the cost of transportation makes 
a difference in favor of San Francisco. The people of 
the Pacific Coast, especially those engaged in the hard- 
ware and iron and steel trades and the manufacture of 


machinery, feel that they should be given a fair show. 
a ee = 
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The American Society of Refrigerating Engineers, 
headquarters 258 Broadway, New York City, has issued 
its first year book. The society was organized Decem- 
ber 5, 1904, at New York, and elected the following as 
its first officers: John E. Starr, New York, president; H. 
B. Roelker, New York, and P. D. C. Ball, St. Louis, Mo., 
vice-presidents; Walter C. Reid, New York, treasurer, 
and William H. Rose, New York, secretary. The year 
book contains this list of officers and also the managers 
and members of the various committees, the charter 
members and charter associate members and the consti- 
tution and by-laws. 
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Federal Control of Freight Rates. 


Strongly Opposed by Prominent Iron and 
Steel Men. 


WASHINGTON, D. C., May 23, 1905.—The Senate Com- 
mittee on Interstate Commerce during the past week has 
heard a number of prominent representatives of the iron 
and steel industry on the subject of the desirability of 
increasing the powers of the Interstate Commerce Com- 
mission or otherwise extending the Federal control of 
freight rates. The witnesses heard were practically 
unanimous against placing in the hands of any Govern- 
ment official or commission the power to fix rates, and 
it appears to be the general consensus of opinion among 
the big operators that the elastic methods by which the 
roads now regulate their own rates to meet changing con- 
ditions are far preferable to the hard and fast rule which 
it is assumed a Governmental commission would be 
obliged to enforce to avoid all forms of discrimination. 
The committee will probably conclude its hearings in 
another week, and will then consider the matter of draft- 
ing a bill to amend or supplement the present interstate 
commerce law. Whatever measure is recommended by 
the committee it is a foregone conclusion that nothing 
so radical as the Esch-Townsend bill, passed by the 
House last winter, will be reported to the Senate. 

The representatives of the iron and steel industry 
heard during the week were E. H. Gary, chairman of the 
United States Steel Corporation; F. J. Hearne, president 
of the Colorado Fuel & Iron Company: Don H. Bacon, 
president of the Tennessee Coal, Iron & Railroad Com- 
pany, and William S. Pilling of Pilling & Crane of Phil- 
adelphia. In addition, Brooks Adams, representing the 
Spokane Chamber of Commerce, presented a statement 
urging reforms in the present system of making freight 
rates for the north Pacific Coast, which it is alleged dis- 
criminates against certain communities to such an ex- 
tent as to prevent them from engaging in the manufac- 
ture of articles in which iron and steel are the chief 
components. 





President Gary’s Views. 


President Gary of the United States Steel Corporation 
testified not only with regard to the subject of freight 
rates, but concerning the sale abroad of American prod- 
ucts at less than domestic prices, and was cross exam- 
ined on this subject at iength by Senator Newlands of 
Nevada, who also interrogated the witness with regard 
to the “community of interest” said to exist in certain 
cases between large manufacturing companies and the 
railroads handling their products. In reply to questions, 
Mr. Gary stated that the United States Steel Corporation 
handled about 100,000,000 tons of material, raw and fin- 
ished, per annum, and paid to outside railroads about $75,- 
000,000, besides hauling its own freights over 1000 
miles of railread owned by the company. As a shipper, 
he said, he was generally satisfied with the freight rates 
charged by the leading roads and had no cause of com- 
plaint. He knew of no rebates or discriminations in the 
last two or three years. Chairman Elkins then called Mr. 
Gary’s attention to complaints with regard to concealed 
rebates alleged to have been granted to certain large 
shippers in the wayof allowances for terminal and switch- 
ing charges, and asked him if he knew of any complaints 
of that character. In reply, Mr. Gary said: 

“We have one railroad particularly, the Chicago, Lake 
Shore & Eastern Railroad, at Chicago, which is spoken of 
by the Interstate Commerce Commission as a terminal rail- 
road. I think the term is hardly a legitimate one, because 
that railroad has about 350 miles of track, not to be exactly 
accurate. It has about 10,000 cars. It has about 75 engines 
and is a very costly property. That railroad has been 
receiving a division from the trunk lines bringing coke from 
the East to the Illinois Steel Works in Chicago. The capital 
stock of this railroad is owned by the Illinois Steel Company. 
A division has been allowed, and we have always believed 
that division to be fair and just and reasonable, and not any 
more than was allowed to other connecting railroads under 
similar circumstances. However, the Interstate Commerce 
Commission lately rendered an opinion in which they stated 
the division allowed to the Chicago, Lake Shore & Eastern 
Railroad was excessive. That opinion was rendered without 
giving our interests any opportunity to be heard. I think 
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it was the result of a mistake. When the Commission ad- 
journed, I understood it was stated of record that an oppor- 
tunity would be given our railroad company to introduce 
evidence. That was overlooked and the opinion was ren- 
dered without that hearing. However, since that time we 
have had a great deal of discussion with the different rail- 
road companies concerning this matter, and they have de- 
cided to reduce the amount of division to the Chicago, Lake 
Shore & Eastern. I suppose we shall accept that and be 
satisfied with it, although our people are still of the opinion 
that the amount allowed before was not unreasonable, and 
I think it can be shown to a demonstration that the amount 
allowed is not any more per mile than the rate established 
by the Illinois Railroad and Warehouse Commission. 


“We have in other places a few terminal railroads. 
Those railroads have been receiving $2.50 a car. In a 


recent decision of the Interstate Commerce Commission in 
Chicago, known as the ‘ International Harvester Case,’ that 
Commission decided that $3.50 a car was reasonable, and 
we have only been receiving $2.50, and that is no more than 
other railroads generally receive for similar service. I think 
the facts I have stated answer fully your question and show 
that we have not been receiving discriminating favors.” 


Rebates Formerly Paid, 


In reply to a question by Senator Newlands, Mr. 
Gary said that he did not doubt that in times past large 
amounts were paid by the railroads in the form of rebates 
to favored shippers, but that since he became president 
of the Federal Steel Company upon its organization in 
1898, he did not believe that any rebates had been paid. 
As to what had caused the cessation of the payment of 
rebates, he said: 


“T have no doubt the friendly disposition and consulta- 
tions between the railroad companies and the manufacturing 
companies has had a good deal to do with it; there is no 
doubt about that. I know that it is true in our case. As 
applied to railroads and shippers generally, of course, the 
Elkins law has had a very good effect; there is no doubt 
about that. But going back to the time when the Federal 
Steel Company was organized, some of the highest railroad 
officials, the presidents of the railroads whose companies did 
a great deal of business for us, came into consultation with 
us, and these questions were discussed, and we both agreed 
that we would rather do business on a business basis and 
a fair basis, and we did not care for favors to ourselves 
provided they were not extended to other manufacturers in 
the same lines of business, and so far as our case is con- 
cerned I think that is the way that the previous system, so 
far as it existed, was abandoned.” 

Senator Newlands suggested that it was the sharp 
competition between railroads for business that brought 
about the system of rebates and that this competition 
had been materially diminished by the consolidation of 
the roads and by the creation of a “community of inter- 
est,”” to which the witness assented. Mr. Newlands then 
asked if a great concern like the United States Steel 
Corporation did not have it in its power to tempt rail- 
roads to grant rebates by offers of large tonnage, to 
which Mr. Gary replied: “So far as our corporation is 
concerned it has been forced to give the railroads all 
the business they could do and more too—all of them.” 

Mr. Newlands suggested that if a period of depression 
in the steel business should ensue the great producing 
corporations might bring about a renewal of the former 
system of rebates, to which Mr. Gary responded that 
such a thing was possible, adding: “ As a newspaper man 
I used to say that there is lots of human nature in man- 
kind.” 

The following colloquy eusued between Mr. Newlands 
and Mr. Gary: 


Special Export Freight Rates, 


“When you have a large amount of steel for export do 
you apply to the railroads for a special rate?” 

“ We have on one or two occasions.” 

“And in that case make the special rate, and then 
publish it for the period prescribed by law and it becomes 
a legal rate?” 

“That has been done.” 

“Has not that been done sometimes in such a way as 
to take care of a particular shipment without inuring to the 
benefit of the entire shipping public? ” 

“TI think not, so far as I know.” 

“It is not done for a particular limited time and for 
a particular shipper?” 

“TI know of no discriminations of that kind; no.” 

“You could first lower the rate by publishing a lower 
rate, and then, after the shipment was accomplished, you 
could advance the rate and publish the advanced rate? ” 
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“If that is a practical question, you can, perhaps, answer 
that better than I,” 

“It has been claimed that the men who were interested 
in these great producing corporations, men of large wealth, 
have also become interested in the transportation systems 
of the country, and that the union of the control of both 
production in certain products and transportation would 
give them a great advantage. Do you think there is any- 
thing in that?” 

“ Well, I think the doctrine of ‘community of interest’ 
- a measure has been a disappointment to some people at 
east.” 

“But I am talking now not simply of the fact of the 
community of interests, but the practical control of many of 
the railroads of the country by the men who have been 
successful in bringing to their high efficiency some of these 
great industrial corporations. Now, when that condition 
exists, I want to ask you whether you think it is a condition 
that is really prejudicial to the interests of rival producers, 
whether it is possible to avoid under such a system prefer- 
ences to the great producing and industrial corporations? ” 

No Wrong in Community of Interests. 

“Well, I think, if one man was initially in the directory 
of a manufacturing company which had a large amount of 
business to give to a railroad corporation, and was also an 
initial director in a railroad company that desired a com- 
modity produced for transportation, that fact should be of 
benefit to both the railroad and the manufacturing company. 
It does not appear to me that that is wrong legally or moral- 
ly. I do not see why it is not perfectly legitimate if the 
railroad company received the regular published rate and 
no more. If the manufacturing company in that case pays 
as much to the railroad for the freight as any other manu- 
facturing company would be compelled to pay, the mere fact 
that the railroad is willing to carry that particular freight, 
or that the manufacturing company is willing and desirous 
of giving its business to that particular railroad instead of 
omy other railroad, does not seem to me to antagonize any 
aw.” 

“But is not that union of control likely to result in 
certain preferences being given either in the rate itself or in 
the service or in the administration in such a way as to 
give the rate producing corporation that controls that road 
an advantage?” 

~~ If that is equivalent to asking me whether or not 
pecuniary interest does not amount to a temptation, then, 
perhaps, I would have to answer your way; but it does 
not follow that there would be a result which is wrong, and 
I do not know that there has been any in our case.” 


Low Prices for Export, 


Taking up the subject of the sale of goods abroad at 
less than domestic prices, Senator Newlands asked the 
witness concerning the proportion of the product of the 
United States Steel Corporation marketed abroad, to 
which Mr. Gary replied that at present the company is 
shipping about 1,000,000 tons a year, or about one-tenth 
the output. Sometimes prices for export were made at less 
than domestic rates, but by no means always. At present, 
he said, prices are not materially different on leading 
articles. Shipments are now being made to Africa, 
South America, Japan and many other neutral points. 
Very little steel is being sent to the continent of Europe, 
but more or less girder rails are being sold in England 
and Scotland. At present no rails are being sold in 
Canada, but the last sales made there were at about $6 
per ton less than the price in this country, but water 
transportation reduced the margin somewhat. A good 
many rails have been sold in Mexico from time to time, 
but usually for about the domestic price or within $2 
of $3 of that figure. In times past the margin had been 
as great as $6 or $8 per ton. In reply to a request from 
Mr. Newlands for a general statement of the reasons for 
these differences in price Mr. Gary said that the question 
was a large one, and added: 

“Sometimes it is advisable to use foreign countries for 
what we call a dumping ground. That is done by all manu- 
facturers, more particularly Germany, but also England 
and other manufacturing countries. We can afford at times 
to sell a surplus product abroad at cost, or even less than 
cost, because of the reduction, as a total result, in the cost 
of manufacture of that particular commodity in the mill, 
which is kept running to its full capacity; and the result is 
that it is beneficial to the manufacturer, and in the main 
beneficial also to the domestic consumer, because the man- 
ufacturer is able to produce a total result at less cost. And 
then there is another reason which, of course, is obvious. 
We have, as you readily understand, a very large number 
of employees, aggregating something like 165,000 men. Now, 
if our mills are shut down at any time, in any particular 
locality, it is not only to the great detriment of the men 
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themselves, but it is to our detriment, because our organiza- 
tion is interfered with, our men became disbanded and dis- 
organized and leave us and go elsewhere, and it is decidedly 
for our interest, and also in the interest of our workingmen 
to keep our mills running all the time.” 

“Now, is your ability to sell at a less price to these 
outside countries dependent at all upon the fact that you 
receive lower rates of transportation for export than you 
do for your domestic steel?” 

“It is because it is absolutely necessary for us to receive 
some lower cost of transportation, in order to get cost, or 
approximately cost, that the reduction is asked and received. 
If we had to pay the ordinary full tariff rate, the amount 
that we would receive for the particular commodity exported 
would be so small that we could not afford to do it. The 
loss would be too great. And it is because the railroads 
realize that it is decidedly for the benefit of the manufactur- 
ing company, the purchaser in general, and the workingman, 
and the people of this country, who get the benefit of all 
money that is brought from abroad in this country, that the 
railroads join us in that idea. The rate is made at par- 
ticular times. I do not mean to say for one particular day 
or month, or a particular commodity, but depending upon 
prices abroad.” 


Testimony of President Hearne, 


President Hearne of the Colorado Fuel & Iron Com- 
pany was interrogated by Chairman Elkins with regard 
to the magnitude of the business of his company, the 
extent of its private lines of railroad and terminal facili- 
ties, and as to the desirability of increasing the powers 
of the Interstate Commerce Commission to fix freight 
rates. Incidentally, Mr. Hearne explained the alleged 
discriminations in favor of the Colorado Fuel & Iron 
Company by the Atchison, Topeka & Santa Fé Railroad, 
which have been the subject of so much newspaper dis- 
cussion. Said Mr. Hearne: 


“We are engaged actively in business over three or four 
States and Territories. Our market is from the Missouri 
River to the Pacific Ocean and from British Columbia to 
the Gulf of Mexico. We are producers of about 6,000,000 
tons of coal annually and about 1,500,000 tons of coke. 
These products are derived from 39 coal mines and about 
3500 coke ovens, besides a considerable product we market 
for other producers. We are also engaged in the manufac- 
ture of various products of steel and iron to the extent of 
about 2000 tons daily. Our mines are at various places in 
southeast Colorado, some are in New Mexico, some in Utah 
and some in Wyoming. We ship over all the lines prac- 
tically in the West, excepting the Northern Pacific and the 
Great Northern; those lines we do not reach. My experi- 
ence began in 1867 as a civil engineer, and at that time I 
was chief engineer of a Western railroad for five years, 
until 1872. From that time until the present, for about 33 
years, I have beeen engaged in the manufacture of iron and 
steel. We have in our outfit in Colorado 178 miles of rail- 
road tracks, which are under my direction. The capital 
stock of the Colorado Fuel & Iron Company is $46,200,000. 
There is $44,200,000 of common stock and $2,000,000 of pre- 
ferred stock.” 


“Now, so far as your experience goes as a shipper 
and manager of these great works, have you any reason 
to complain of rates being too high, or have the rates 
been satisfactory to you as a shipper?” said the chair- 
man of the committee. 

Mr. Hearne replied: 


Rallroad Managers Reasonable, 


“My experience has’always been that by coming in con- 
tact with the traffic managers of the carriers I have always 
been able to get what I was justly entitled to. I am not 
aware that I have ever been discriminated against. Some- 
times matters have not come my way quite as promptly as 
I thought they ought to, but the managers have always risen 
to the occasion and have been solicitious of the district 
through which they have operated, and I think they have 
always done all reasonably in their power to promote the 
business interests of the communities with which they 
dealt. Where there is a mutuality of interests they usually 
succeed in coming to an arrangement satisfactory to both 
parties concerned.” 

“Do you know anything about rebates or discrimina- 
tions?” 

““T do not in my personal experience.” 

“ And you think that in the last two or three years re- 
bates and discriminations have ceased?” 

“I think they have entirely ceased. So far as they have 
come to my knowledge they have ceased since the passage 
of the Elkins law. I think that law has had a very salutary 
effect, and I think that if it is enforced it will give the 
shippers all the relief they care for.” 

“You know the question pending before this committee 
and under investigation. The proposition is to confee per- 
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haps in a larger sense than under the present law, power 
to make rates upon the commission. What effect would that 
have, in your opinion, and do you favor that policy or prin- 
ciple, or not?” 

Opposes Granting More Power. 


“I am opposed to extending the rate making power to 
the Interstate Commerce Commission. I do not believe that 
the commission is capable, or that a commission can be ap- 
pointed capable of handling the vast interstate commerce 
affairs of the country. Those matters are now handled by 
a vast army of trained traffic managers who are expert in 
their lines, and I should look for a very serious disturbance 
of business relations and the satisfaction and comfort of 
doing business if those changes were made. I believe the 
effect on the railroads would be disastrous. It would be 
disastrous to the holders of securities. It would produce 
extreme conservatism in new railroad construction, as well 
as in the purchases for operating purposes of existing lines. 
That in turn, I think, would be felt by every industrial 
establishment in the country. The railroads are very largely 
purchasers of material, and I think the fact of their retiring 
from the market as active purchasers would have a very 
decided effect on the active prosperity of the country.” 

“There are complaints of abuses in the way of switching 
charges and terminal charges. To be more explicit, switches 
of a mile of 2 miles, or a short line of a mile or 2 miles con- 
nected with industrial establishments of the country, it is 
said, get an arbitrary over the ordinary shipper, which is in 
oa a discrimination. Do you know of any such thing as 

at? 

“Our own personal relations to the railroads are that 
we have in the vicinity of Pueblo about 90 miles of track- 
age, and various belt lines, involving the expenditure of 
$2,500,000. When I say to you that we have not been able to 
pay fixed charges on these lines, I think it answers the 
question and shows that we have not been getting any more 
than we are entitled to. No part of that revenue, how- 
ever, finds its way into the treasury of the Colorado Fuel 
& Iron Company; it all goes into the treasury of the trans- 
portation company; it is not a part of the manufacturing 
company at all, although I happen to be president of those 
two systems.” 

“You say you have not been discriminated against. 
Have you been discriminated in favor of?” 

“No; we have not asked it. The fact is, that we are the 
only interest of that character in that section of the country. 
So there is no one practically to discriminate against us, 
and there is no one for us to discriminate against. There 
is no other iron industry west of the Missouri River until 
you reach the Pacific Coast.” 

Alleged Rebates by Santa Fé. 

“Would you object to making a short statement of the 
so-called discriminations in the matter of the Colorado Fuel 
& Iron Company and the Santa Fé Railroad?” 

“TI would be very glad to do so. This matter has been 
made prominent largely by sensational newspapers. The 
railroads there of course have been extremely anxious to 
build up that section of the country and have done all in 
their power to aid impecunious operators, and they had a 
a policy some years ago of paying promptly for their fuel. 
For instance, a mining concern will deliver 10 or 12 or 20 
carloads of coal to a railroad company, and at the end of 
the day’s work, as soon as his bills of lading are signed, the 
agent of the railroad hands to the superintendent of the 
mines a sight draft upon the treasurer of his company, which 
is bankable at once. That avoids the delay of sending the 
fuel through to the consignee, with possible claims for short 
weight and poor quality and that sort of thing, and then 
probably having to wait a month or two for him to get 
around to his pay day. Those settlements used to be made 
daily ; now they are made weekly, and it is practically ship- 
ping the product with a sight draft attached to the bill of 
lading—in fact, it is a little quicker than that. Take Dem- 
ing as the common basing point. The rate is $4.05 a ton, 
of which $1.15 is the value of the coal and the $2.90 is the 
cost of the transportation. It is understood by the railroad 
company and it is understood by the shipper: it is under- 
stood by the buyer. This coal is delivered to Phelps, Dodge 
& Co. at Deming, with the $4.05 as advanced charges, of 
which $1.05 is for the coal. Then Phelps, Dodge & Co.’s 
road, the El Paso & Southwestern, has its rate, and when 
it is delivered to the consignee the entire amount of the 
freight, plus the price of the coal, is collected.” 

“The claim was that the other people were charged 
$4.05—-was that the rate?” 


Reasons for Different Rates, 


“T don’t know. I suppose that you refer to the Gallup 
district in western New Mexico. I don’t know anything 
about their troubles, except this: That their district is about 
200 miles west of Albuquerque. Our district is about 200 
miles northeast of Albuquerque, or more nearly east of 
Albuquerque, so that the district is entirely separate and 
distinct. The coal produced by them is a lignite, carrying 
not more than one-half of the thermal units that our high 
grade bituminous coal in Colorado carries. If the railroads 
have not extended to them the same rate that they have ex- 
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tended to us in our district, I presume it is because the 
people of Deming and El Paso and in the copper districts 
of southwestern New Mexico and southeastern Colorado do 
not want that fuel at any price. A man cannot afford to 
pay $4.05, or even $2.90, on material that only carries one- 
half the number of thermal units.” 

“You say you would not like to see the rate making 
power placed ultimately in the Commission,” said Senator 
Clapp. ‘“ We already have the law which places in the 
hands of the Commission ultimately, subject all the time, 
of course, to review by the courts, the power to prohibit 
a given rate. We also have the law now, since the Elkins 
bill was passed, under which the courts, as interpreted 
by the Supreme Court, can entertain a bill to enjoin a 
particular rate when that complaint is limited to the 
claim that that is a discrimination. The additional 
power which the Commission might be clothed with, so 
far as the power to fix a rate independent of the ad- 
ministrative features of the law, would be to fix this 
new rate with the same legal effect, whatever that might 
be, subject to the review as it must be, as they condemn 
the existing rate. Now, I would like you to explain how 
the mere addition of that power would work any serious 
harm—that is, supposing that that power was lodged 
there to be invoked only when the shipper and carrier 
could not agree—how the lodging of that additional 
power would work any great hardship.” 

“T think the proposition in sight makes the accept- 
ance of the rate suggested by the Commission man- 
datory,” replied Mr. Hearne. “There might be condi- 
tions under which it would be unprofitable, so that there 
should be some option to be exercised. I think it ought 
to stop short of being mandatory.” 


President Bacon Opposes Changes, 
President Don H: Bacon of the Tennessee Coal, Iron 
& Railroad Company, Birmingham, Ala., was examined 
as to the terminal facilities controlled by his company 
and the delivery and switching arrangements existing 
with the roads handling the raw materials and finished 
products. The following colloquy ensued : 


“The Tennessee Company owns at some of its works a 
few railway tracks. Nearly all of its switching is done by 
the Birmingham Southern, which now owns tracks that for- 
merly belonged to the Tennessee Company, but that were 
sold by the Tennessee Company in the year 1889. We handle 
with our own locomotives’over some tracks that we own 
and over tracks that are owned by the Birmingham South- 
ern, much of the freight that we receive and that we ship, 
but in no place do we get any pay or are we allowed any- 
thing for the movements that we make. The coal that we 
mine, and the same is true of the iron ore, is delivered at 
our furnaces or mills either by the Birmingham Southern 
or by the Louisville, the Southern Railway, the Alabama 
Great Southern, or the Central Railroad of Georgia. And 
the shipments we make go over those roads and over the 
Illinois Central, and in all cases the freight is received by 
us or shipped by us without any payment to our company.” 

“ What is the extent of your traffic?” 

“We may own at the furnaces in Tennessee and at our 
furnaces and mills in Alabama less than 10 miles of track; 
probably not to exceed 10 miles of track.” 

“As I understand, these are short pieces of track in 
different places, that connect with the main line of railroads, 
for which you get no charge or allowance whatever?” 

“Yes; nothing whatever.” 

And no allowance for switching charge?” 

“ None.” 

“The railroad rates in your part of the world are gen- 
erally reasonable?” 

“T had a comparison made two years ago. The rates on 
the Northern railroads, on products of the same character 
that we manufacture, in Illinois, Pennsylvania and Indiana 
the rates that we pay to the Louisville & Nashville, the Cen- 
tral Railroad of Georgia, the Southern Alabama, the Great 
Southern, which are the railroads that we ship over, were 
compared in many cases, and we found that the rates we 
paid were slightly higher than those paid by our competitors, 
but I consider the rate we pay as eminently fair.” 

“ You know of no discrimination or rebates?” 

“Not a cent.” 

“ Now, you have had at times your rates reduced, have 
you not?” 

“Yes; our rates have been reduced, and they have also 
been advanced.” 

“In other words, when your business was depressed 
your rates were reduced in order that you might go on and 
keep your mills open?” 

“When the price of pig iron was very low—and of that 
commodity we shipped more than any other—the rates were 
reduced as far north as the Ohio River, that being as far 
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as the road entering our works reached. When the market 
for pig iron advanced, some time thereafter, the railroad 
rates were advanced.” 

“You have no special objection to that? You are willing 
to share your profit with the railroad company?” 

“We were content when they made the advance and 
pleased when they made the reduction.” 

“What is the price of pig iron now?” 

“At Birmingham about $13 for No. 2 foundry, and it 
has been down to about $9. 

“You prefer to have the rates fixed by the railroads in 
the first instance, er do you prefer to have the Commission 
or some other body make the rates?” 

“T think it is fair for the railroads to make their rates.” 

“And you would think that the existing condition of 
affairs is better than to try an experiment?” 

* Toe.” 


Mr. Pilling Says Present Conditions Are Satisfactory. 


William S. Pilling of the firm of Pilling & Crane, 
Philadelphia, was interrogated by the committee as to the 
developments in the iron and steel industry and also as to 
whether freight discriminations were now practiced in 
that section, which he emphatically denied. He said: 


“Our business is in iron ores, coke, soft coal, pig iron and 
cement. We act as selling agents for three mining companies 
in the East, several of the large Lake Superior mines, and 
for some foreign mines in-Nova Scotia, Sweden and the 
Mediterranean countries. We are also sales agents for five 
blast furnace plants, all in the East, and sales agents for a 
large cement company. Our business, under normal con- 
ditions of activity, amounts to about 1,500,000 tons of iron 
ore. We sell over 1000 tons per day of pig iron, about 500,- 
000 tons of coal and coke, and 3000 barrels per day of 
cement. We have large financial interests in many of the 
companies we represent. In some cases we are the ex- 
ecutive officers of them. Our business is principally in the 
East ; we have offices in Pittsburgh, Philadelphia, New York 
and Boston. The products we ship do not usually stand very 
long transportation; they are more what you might call ma- 
terials to be disposed of in the local markets. 

“In former years we had great cause for complaint. We 
could hardly go into any large business without getting 
special rates. We also knew or suspected that every com- 
petitor had private. rebates, which we seemed to be unable to 
get unless we discovered that our competitors were getting 
them. We also knew that there was discrimination in re- 
gard to car supply, and that, especially in my operations, 
was very serious. We have reason to believe, and are satis- 
fied ourselves, that these abuses have all been corrected.” 

“That is, you know of no rebates being given at pres- 
ent?” 

“TI know of no rebates being given in that shape.” 

“ How about discriminations? ” 

“And no discriminations. There is still considerable 
complaint about local rates on what is known as ‘short 
hauls,’ but those are taken up separately for each particular 
ease. The whole freight situation in the iron business is 
now very complex, owing to the great number of districts in 
which iron is made under varying conditions. The great 
menace that I see in any central power fixing these rates 
would be that, through lack of understanding of the con- 
ditions, it might fix a rate to suit one section, which would 
be a great injustice to another, and before the other sections 
could present their cases and have them corrected they 
might be in the hands of the sheriff. Also the lowering of 
rates in one section would be equivalent to the advance of 
rates in another. It has been demonstrated that in times 
of great depression of the iron business in a canal district the 
iron can now go out of the other districts. It is a case of 
the survival of the fittest as regards each section. The con- 
cern which has the best plant and the best management will 
live and the others drop out. In times of prosperity all 
prosper about alike, ‘There has been a general equilibrium 
established among the different districts, and we should 
consider it a very serious problem to attempt to take up de- 
tailed rates which might affect one section in New Jersey as 
compared with another. 

“We also have in mind the fact, without imputing phil- 
anthropy to the railroads, that.they are interested in build- 
ing up these industries. The iron trade has prospered won- 
derfully. From 1,000,000 tons produced in 1860 it has gone 
up to a yearly rate of 24,000,000 tons now. Every ton of 
pig iron means 3 or 4 tons of raw material, so that the tort- 
nage handled by the different railroads to-day in pig iron 
is over 100,000,000. We also know that the railroads are 
great customers in the iron business. The iron trade never 
prospers unless the railroads are large buyers. Anything 
that would halt their development or expansion would cer- 
tainly reflect upon the iron trade and bring about great de- 
pression, and when the iron trade is touched all other trades 
suffer with it.” 

“Then you think the existing conditions can be safely 
left as they are?” . 

“We very much prefer leaving them as they are. The 
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railroad officials thoroughly understand the situation. If a 
commission could be appointed and devote all its time to 
the iron trade alone, I think it would take all of its time to 
make an intelligent study of the situation and learn all about 
it, so that it could decide questions constantly arising. But 
if one section should, by some act of this Commission, be 
placed at a disadvantage, with the great amount of business 
before the Commission, that case might not be heard in time 
to save the perpetration of a very great wrong.” 
Discriminations Against Spokane. 

Brooks Adams, representing the Chamber of Commerce 
of Spokane, Wash., made a statement to the committee 
with regard to the alleged discrimination of the railroads 
against the city of Spokane and in favor of Tacoma, 
Seattle and other points on the North Pacific Coast. He 
said it was significant that Spokane the natural distribut- 
ing center of a territory having a population of 300,000 
people, with transportation facilities unequaled west of 
St. Paul, the Missouri River, and Denver, and with a 
population of its own of nearly 75,000, had no manu- 
facturing industries of any magnitude, and especially 
had failed to make any progress in the production of 
articles from iron and steel. The total value of the manu- 
factured products of the city would not exceed $9,000,000 
annually. This condition, he said, could not be alto- 
gether attributed to lack of population, newness and the 
speculative spirit, but was traceable directly to discrimi- 
nation in freight rates; the railroads limited the dis- 
tribution of the products of Spokane industries to a 
radius of 100 miles by discriminating rates. In proof of 
his statement he submitted the following schedule of 
rates on articles used in the iron industry : 


Per 100 pounds. 





Article. To To 

Carload shipments, From— Spokane. coast. 
RN ha cs bh oss Kedncts dens Pittsburgh .... $1.23 $0.75 
EN ade tba s Oty Raw cneaber Pittsburgh .... 1.28 .80 
Angles, beams (channels, bars). Pittsburgh .... 1.23 75 
EE cartes twos On dee See a on Pittsburgh .... 1.23 15 
Belts, nuts, washers, &c....... Pittsburgh .... 1.28 .80 
Mining car wheels............ eer ae 85 
EE ey ee Rae as sees 5: Oe 85 
INS 5 64.6 wk 40s .8 8 Oe hos Alabama ...... *13.00 *13.00 
Mining machinery............ New York...... 1.68 1.40 

Less than carload shipments. 
re Cees 42.055 Bae 1.65 
ee ee Chicago ....... 2.07 1.25 
* Per ton. 


Continuing, he said: 


“As an example of how the 100-mile territory is being 
maintained to Spokane in the iron industry, take Wallace, 
Idaho, a distance of 102 miles and almost directly east from 
Spokane. Bar iron, Pittsburgh to Spokane, carloads, $1.23; 
local, Spokane to Wallace, 45 cents, making a total of 
$1.68 per 100 pounds to Wallace if handled through Spo- 
kane. Bar iron, Pittsburgh to Portland, 75 cents; local, 
Portland to Wallace, 82 cents; total rate per 100 pounds, 
$1.57, if shipped to Wallace via Portland, making a haul of 
350 miles farther than if shipped via Spokane. Thus you 
will see that the coast to a point just 2 miles outside the 100- 
mile limit from Spokane has a rate 11 cents better than 
Spokane on this commodity. Again, the railroads charge a 
local rate of 45 cents for 100 pounds, Spokane to Wallace, 
102 miles, as against 82 cents, Portland to Wallace, a dis- 
tance of 452 miles. Again, mining machinery can be laid 
down in Spokane from Chicago at $1.40 per 100 pounds, 
while nearly all raw material used in the manufacture of 
mining machinery from the Pittsburgh district to Spokane 
costs from $1.23 to $1.33 per 100 pounds. This is but one 
of the numerous instances we can cite, but will serve for the 
purpose. 

“Up until a little over a year ago the freight rate on 
pig iron from Alabama to Spokane was $21.90 per ton, or 
$6.80 per ton more than the coast rate from the same point. 
The only way local manufacturers were able to force a 
reduction of the rate was to buy the pig iron in a foreign 
market, have it shipped as ballast to Portland and thence 
by rail to Spokane. By this arrangement they were enabled 
to get their pig iron laid down in Spokane at a cost of $27.80 
per ton, against $30.80 per ton if shipped from Alabama. 
The railroads, seeing that a reduction would have to be 
made to meet the so-called ‘ water competition,’ secretly made 
a rate of $13 per ton the coast rate, which rate was later 
published. Now, then, the rates from the coast to Spokane, 
known as the ‘ pull back rates,’ are as follows: First class, 
$1.48; second class, $1.33; third class, $1.02; fourth class, 
S2 cents. These are the rates above the coast rates that 
have to be paid by all merchants in Spokane who ship in 
less than carload lots. The fifth class, or carload rates, from 
the coast to Spokane, range from 50 to 70 cents per 100 
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pounds, and enter largely into the make-up of the so-called 
‘commodity rates’ for Spokane—that is, the coast rates 
plus the fifth class or carload rates from the coast to Spo- 
kane constitute the Spokane commodity rates. 

“The concession recently made at Chicago, giving to 
Spokane a distributing territory within a 100-mile radius, has 
helped a few lines, but, in the main, business men say that 
it is of no considerable benefit.” Ww. & ¢. 


——_—_—_ 


The New Amalgamated Scales. 





The Amalgamated Association, in session in Detroit, 
Mich., has practically completed the wage scales govern- 
ing puddling, finishers, hoop, sheet and tin plate mills for 
the year commencing July 1, 1905, and ending June 30, 
1906. Some radical changes have been made in the new 
scales over the ones now in force, especially in the direc- 
tion that advances in wages ranging from 7 to about 
20 per cent. are asked in the different scales. Some im- 
portant changes in foot notes have also been made, but 
the limit of output in sheet and tin plate mills has not 
been removed. It will be recalled that this was the con- 
tention in a number of strikes that have occurred dur- 
ing the year in the tin plate mills, notably at the plants 
of the Whitaker-Glessner Company, Wheeling, W. Va., 
and Martins Ferry, Ohio; also at the sheet plant of 
the Muskingum Valley Steel Company, Zanesville, Ohio. 
The strike at the latter plant lasted only a few days and 
the mill has been operated nonunion for some months. 

In the past year the Amalgamated Association has 
suffered severely both in membership and finances, and 
the organization is weaker to-day in both these direc- 
tions than ever before in its history. The association has 
made a radical change by appointing five vice-presi- 
dents, each to have a salary of $1400 a year and trav- 
eling expenses. One will be elected for all branches of 
the work east of the Alleghany Mountains and one each 
to act for the puddlers, the finishers, the sheet mill 
hands and the tin plate employees. The duties of these 
vice-presidents will be to adjust grievances and to travel 
over the country doing organization work and keeping 
in close touch with the lodges. The position of national 
organizer, held for some years by John Pierce, has been 
abolished. The different scales adopted by the associa- 
tion, and which will be presented to the manufacturers 
for signatures, are as follows: 


The Puddling Scale, 


The memorandum of agreement in the scale of 1904- 
1905 was adopted without change. The base of the boil- 
ing scale of 1903-1904 was adopted, which is as follows: 


Based on actual sales of bar iron, as per 


Boiling. per 
conference agreement. 


ton, 2,240 


Rar iron. pounds. 
Oe 0 A en Cade le Sees Wee eles i ewceérecuer $5.00 
TA Hh PR a a ah keels ATR He MON e eee ea ee cae sleenes 5.00 
ey Paige a UAE Seas ced ede te Raley xk Sob a.60 0 5.00 
chen s Wed Subd s 46 wee eis Way es Reed ee eeece aes 5.25 
sg Mini oand de ek Wakude sth eseae Ge wededec®eknas 5.50 
RS ae ia a hid a a eRe heh Ss One hep ee WBE ew eS a 5.75 
a. ae kEs a VATED Welln ais ROROVE Ceds Kd ee eekackaen 6.00 
i her Opa bs event beet ede chide tecebacracvens 6.25 
a MEG aikii n ts Saas oes tk wn bbc ba b eb weele< od ween 6.50 
eS Wik: Gas S Uwe Wh wena wees Reed asiabucedaeue 6.75 
6 6. dhs e URES PRET RSewad nan SUH Oe dd hrs thee eUE OCC OKs 7.00 


The foot notes under the boiling scale remain as be- 
fore, except No. 12, which was changed to read: 


Fifty cents per ton extra for all metal boiled, also for fo- 
mented swarth, turnings or malleable iron worked on clay or hot 
cinder fix or sand. 


Five new foot notes were added, as follows: 


No. 30. The price for swarth that is worked alone and fo- 
mented shall be the straight price for boiling. 

No. 31. When a heat of swarth or a heat of half swarth and 
half turnings cannot be rolled in the furnace by reason of brass 
or other metals in the heat, and it becomes necessary to pull the 
heat out, 60 per cent. of the charge shall be paid for. 

No. 32. That all scrap balls weighing over 400 pounds extra 
help shall be furnished and paid for by the firm. 

No. 33. That all swarth used as a mixture with metal or 
cobbles shall be paid for at the price governing the metal. 

No. 34. That the limit for working straight swarth shall be 
3750 pounds on single and 7500 pounds on double furnaces. 
When one-third scrap, one-third wrought iron turnings and one- 
third swarth is worked, 11,200 pounds shall constitute a day’s 
work on double cinder bottom furnaces, one-half the above, 5560 
pounds, on single cinder bottom furnaces. Where one-half swarth 
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and one-half wrought iron turnings or scrap is worked, 4000 
pounds shall constitute a turn on single and 8000 pounds on 
double furnaces. When busheling on cinder bottom furnaces is 
done, 6600 pounds shall constitute a turn on single bottom fur- 
naces and 13,200 pounds on double furnaces, 


The muck mill scale was changed to 1903-1904 scale 
and provides that muck rolling shall be one-seventh the 
straight price of boiling. Two new foot notes have been 
added to this scale, as follows: 

No. 8. That on muck mills working three turns, and the crews 
working 12 hours, they shall stop twice for meals, 30 minutes 
each time. This not to apply to combination mills, 

No. 9. That the district board be empowered to make suit- 
able scales or agreements between the parties who are engaged 


on muck mills, and when such arrangement is entered into a copy 
of same shall in every instance be sent to the national office. 


Piles on boards was changed to the 1903-1904 scale 
and provides for an advance of about 10 per cent. The 
scale is as follows: 

Piles on 


boards, per 
ton, 2.240 


Based on actual sales of bar iron, as per 
conference agreement. 
Bar iron. 


pounds. 
BOA Se i 6 ab. c5k de tender cnn saden dearer caeenre $1.63 
PN ak win dele qe a Ene ae dca eeeree & aac eee atk a ee ee 1.67 
ES 6d tae a oS Oe a dae wd Oe we ad aerate ae ee 1.71 
ae Eis d,.4's oH ew ROR aan da eee Cen 1.74 
ia Viale oa a Gad aoe whch Gin. Miele ake obi ecle Dune tee ae L.77 
eS HaS ne eddies a We eae ete eee ews bee Se eee Lee 1.80 
MES ahs wie nek Wc ce ebeea. oan 0eennase enue Glue ae 1.83 
ESET TREC EET CCE COLT ee ee 1.86 
Rats iw OKA Meee abana bee ae eye eeees eee 1.89 
I "Gash gree ne shal oe Wek wy Olam ce nr wc er een la Ola ie rare 1.92 
Pd a wbas bu thinly dale Oe wale ehh ede eee wares 1.95 


A new foot note has been added to this scale, as fol- 
lows: 


No. 4. That helping to charge means placing the piles on the 
peel. (This to be referred to Conference Committee.) 

Busheling on sand bottom was changed to 1903-1904 
scale and provides for an advance of about 10 per cent., 
the scale being as follows: 


Based on actual sales of bar iron, as per 


conference agreement. 
Bar iron. 


Pa ae eye urk nth Codd Wade waded ba dee eae ib deod $2.20 
oo | re TOTES VEC TC Tee ee ern 2.20 
a Ga Wea We da Crnie ate eh od wld Sed eee ea eas 2.20 
eT ee ee ae ee ane hl, Cheer 2.30 
PIN Asin, Sed Wicked wie Wiel ORE we Ea: City wh Se ere oat eae 2.35 
Ph «0 b.2 ewe rae’ «el OUx eee hwxaewe Laue esuteel 2.40 
NEw 2604 wdc Meee MeN eee eT hae beaeeneeaneeeaen 2.45 
TE ciduWdecbd a0 cwalivas swe ee wane en eaten 2.50 
DOE oa 6d Relkud cok ele ChRe needs we aden ddenriel. 2.55 
eT ee Ore ee ee er ee ee 2.60 
WT 6b Opes SN Cenat Oe ne Wedd eda beande aedas teeden een 2.65 


The foot notes are as before until Nos. 7 and 8 are 
reached, which were changed to read: 


No. 7. That when light scrap is worked without turnings, 20 
cents extra above light scrap price shall be paid. 
No. 8. That when heavy scrap is worked alone on sand bot- 


tom without turnings. the price to be 20 cents above the price for 
busheling. 


A new foot note, No. 14, was added, as follows: 


No, 14. Where flat scales are adopted to overcome local diffi- 
culties in busheling mills, no such scales can be signed by any 
lodge belonging to this association that will conflict with the 
complete application of all clauses in the busheling scale from 
clauses 6 to 13. 

Knobbling was changed to the 1908-1904 scale and 
provides for an advance of about 5 per cent., the scale 
being as follows: 


Based on actual sales of bar iron, as Serap, Refined iron, 
per conference agreement. per ton, per ton, 
Bar iron. 2,464 pounds. 2.464 pounds. 
Per aded + wd meade os dep <'e ho ad 0 ae Oirn ee $5.99 
ee 5, ta Moataica acd nari de aes waa ee ae 4.70 6.12 
RTs. 2 ara o's. ne as. deh Wd Oebs aaa ote a 4.80 6.25 
RA at 0.0 Madd Ae ee bo ae aaa ee 4.90 6.28 
RTC Be ti.G hd ae 0 6.4 eo be 5.00 6.51 
ee eN eed Ch edb ec Cidunnas ches eee 6.64 
WS wuss ere cee were wey CO 6.77 
RL cae cd beetewaa eee une ekateudes es 5.30 6.90 
BD ey wie a claw sia ain't whee Owe 66: « <calaee 7.03 
Dy +c ehat teh heaves ¢etdeetemcure 5.50 7.16 
ve de cada 06 keke Orb Obes cutetacen 5.60 7.29 


A new foot note was added, as follows: 


No. 3. That all sheet mill scrap be cut or bundled, not to 
exceed 22 inches in length. 


Heating slabs and shingling was changed to the 
1903-1904 scale, which is an advance of nearly 10 per 
cent., the scale being as follows: 
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Ltased on actual sales 
of bar iron. as per Shingling muck 
conference agree- ironandre- Shingling char- 
ment. hammered iron. coal iron. 
Bar iron. 2.240 pounds. 2,464 pounds. 2,240 pounds. 
.. +... $0.73 4-10 $0.81 $0.73 4-10 
45 .82 8-10 75 
76610 .84 6-10 -76 6-10 
78 2-10 86 3-10 .78 2-10 
.79 8-10 -88 1-10 -79 8-10 
1 89 5-10 81 
83 2-10 91 5-10 .83 2-10 
.84 8-10 -93 3-10 .84 8-10 
.86 4-10 .95 1-10 .86 4-10 
&8 .96 9-10 88 
89 5-10 .98 7-10 .89 5-10 
. That all finished steel one-third above the scale price for 
shingling be paid. 


Bar and 12-Inch Mills. 
This scale was also changed to the 1903-1904 scale 
and provides for an advance of about 10 per cent., the 
scale as adopted being as follows: 


Heating, also 
shingling slabs 
and doubling. 


Bar rolling 
and 
heating, 2,240 

per ton. 
$0.61 7-10 
63 
: aahe gee .64 4-10 
1 3-10¢.. . seis se eee b — 
1 4-10¢..... é 
a ; - 5-10 
1 6-10¢ f 
1 7-10¢ ; .71 4-10 
ON SEPT CT eee ere re oot .72 7-10 
19-10¢. , 74 1-10 
( hs el aap 


The foot notes are unchanged until No. 7 is reached, 
which in the new scale reads: 

No. 7. Five per cent. less than above prices for rolling and 
heating steel (except hand rounds). But this is to apply only 
to rollers’ and catchers’ wages after roughing prices have been 
deducted, except on straight two-high bar mills, or when working 


axles. 
No. 12. That the company pay firemen on coal heating fur- 


naces. 
No. 15. That two hours shall be the limited time for holding 


heats in heating furnaces after hot, where it is no fault of 
heater. 

Prices for mills making a specialty of working pipe 
or skelp from iron or steel were changed to 1903-1904 
scale, which provides that rolling shall be 55.5 cents 


per ton and heating, 61.7 cents per ton. 


Based on actual sales of bar iron, as per 
conference agreement. 
Bar iron 


Guide, 10-Inch, Hoop and Cotton Tie Mills. 

The base of these scales was changed to the 1903- 
1904 scale, which is as follows: 

It is agreed that the base price at a 1-cent card rate based 
on actual sales of bar iron, as per conference agreement, with 
extras, shall be the straight $1.21 per ton for rolling, 61 7-10 
cents for heating, 32% cents per ton each for roughing and catch- 
ing on guide, 10-inch, hoop and cotton tie mills, with 2 per cent. 
additional for each one-tenth advance or decline on said card 


from 1 to 2 cent card rate. 
; The rollers, heaters, roughers and catchers shall, each, be 


vev that this ar- 

aid by the company. It is understood, however, 
memes shall in no way detract from the authority of the 
roller in controlling all hands on mill, including hiring and dis- 
charging. and, as heretofore, the roller shall be held responsible 
for the work done. 

Bar mill heating price to govern base sizes alone. 

In the foot notes No. 18 was changed to read: 


No. 18. That two hours shall be the limited time for holding 
heats in heating furnace after hot, where it is no fault of heater. 

Two new foot notes were added, as follows: 

No. 20. When crop ends run excessive lengths an effort shall 
be made by the management to correct the abuse ; but when said 
excessive crop ends are sold as finished material at any later 
period, full scale prices shall be paid. All faggots or scrap piles 
shall be piled on seales and an effort be made during the year to 
arrive at an equitable percentage. 

No. 21. That the stranding and scrapping price shall be one- 
half the price paid for roughing; the same to be deducted from 
rollers’ wages and paid by the company. This not to apply where 
present practice exceeds the above enumerated price. 


Sheet Mill Scale,— Western Scale of Prices. 


The base of the sheet mill scale was advanced 18 per 
cent. over the present scale, the new rates being as fol- 
lows: 

It is agreed that when the actual average selling price 
of Nos. 26, 27 and 28 gauge plain sheet steel f.o.b. mill 
is 2.30 cents per pound the wages for rolling on a sheet 
and jobbing mill shall be as follows, with 2 6-10 per cent. 
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additional for each one-tenth advance above said 2.30 
cents selling price and 2 6-10 per cent. decline for each 
deduction of one-tenth to said 2.30 cents selling price: 


Price for roll- 
ing fron and 
steel, per ton, 
Gauges 2,240 pounds. 
EE NNN wis yal, SU eric hae Coco tod $3.49 
Nos. 9 to 11.... over rie | 
Bs Ae BO soi edces.s - 4.65 
Mes. 1hp0 27.62. ecices 5.387 
Nos. 18 to 21 6.53 
Nos. 22 to 24 
Nos. 25 to 26...... 
No. 27 
No. 28 
Oe n'a 6 
een Sook eeus 
Se Wthis anx Wasa 
No. 82... 


Price for roll- 

ing on a 3-cent 

card, per ton, 

Gauges. 2,240 pounds. 
No. 8 and heavier 


This to apply only to jobbing mills rolling No. 18 and heavier 
over 48 inches in width. 
Ralance of scale to remain us at present. 

Prices 
for spreading 
materials on 

jobbing 
mills, per ton, 


Gauges. 2,240 pounds. 


No. 8 and heavier. . 

Nos. 9 to 1l.... 
Ro oe ay kg 
Nos. 15 to 17 

Nos. 18 to 21 


In the foot notes No. 3 was changed to read: 


No. 3. No. 7 and lighter, over 32 inches wide. worked from 
slabs, 10 per cent. extra when run over and annealed in open 
furnace, and for all bars and crop ends from plates to be worked 
into 16 gauge and lighter that are not cut to proper lengths and 
have to be spread on mills when worked, 7 per cent. extra. 


Two new foot notes were added, as follows: 


No. 24. That in all sheet mills where coal and coke are used 
the company shall pay for cleaning grates on sheet and pair fur- 
naces. 

No, 25. That men working under the control of the Amalga- 
mated Association shall not wait in the mill ionger than three 


hours without working. Cleaning is to specify when week’s work 
is concluded. 


Sheet Mill Hands Scale, 


The base of this scale and the classification table is 


as at present. The foot notes in this scale were changed 
as follows: 


No. 10. All sheet and jobbing mills working sheets over 30 
inches wide shall be classed as large double mills. Mills working 
80 and under in width are classed as small mills, but mills 
classed as small that work over 30 in width and not exceeding 
34 inches, the day hands to be paid large mill prices while em- 
ployed on these widths ; and when a part of a turn is run over 30 
and does not exceed 34 inches, the whole turn is to be paid for at 
large mill prices. This is to apply to miils classed as small 
aaa mills at present, and large mill prices be maintained on 

re bed. 

No. 13. All mills designated as averaging mills shall be al- 
lowed to average fire bed up to and including 23 inches wide and 
93 inches long. But large mill prices shall maintain on fire bed 
containing a greater number of square surface feet than the 
above. This is to apply to fire bed worked from bars. And 
where a mixed turn is worked to average up and down. 

No. 15. lt is: agreed if an average mill should work over 28 
inches wide during the week it shall be classed as a small mill, 
and there shall be no averaging done during that week, and if 
any mill should work over 34 inches wide during the week the 
day hands shall be paid !arge mill prices for all orders during 
that week, and there shall be no more than three classifications 
from sheet to tin mills during the year. 

No. 18. No sheet mill crew shall be allowed to make over 15 
pairs per turn over the limit (15) to make vp the number of 
pairs lost through starting up cold rolls, or through breakdown 
or any other unavoidable delays; pairs to be made up only during 
pay period in which shortage occurs. 


The base and classification table in the scales for 
roughing and catching on sheet and jobbing mills are the 
same as in the present scale. The foot notes in this scale 
were unchanged, but a new foot note, the same as No. 
18 just stated, was added. 


Important Changes in the Tin Plate Scale. 
The Amalgamated Association made very important 
changes in the wage scales governing tin plate mills, and 
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which will probably be very strongly contested by the 
tin plate manufacturers. In the present scale the pre- 
amble provides that an advance of 10 cents a box in the 
base price of tin plate was necessary before the men 
could secure an advance in wages. In the new scale this 
has been changed to 5 cents a box, while the base of the 
tin plate scale has been advanced to the 1903-1904 fig- 
ures, which means an advance in wages of about 20 per 
cent. In other words, the reduction granted tin plate 
manufacturers in the spring of 1904 has been restricted 
in the new scale, and it seems certain that trouble will 
ensue if the Amalgamated Association sees fit to enforce 
this demand. The present price of tin plate and the dull- 
ness in demand do not seem to warrant the heavy ad- 
vance of 20 per cent. asked for in the new scale. The pre- 
amble in the new scale was changed to read: 

When a box of 100 pounds coke tin plates is selling at $3.40 
the scale of prices as appears below shall be paid. On each 5 
cents increase in the price per box 1 per cent. advance on the 
prices below shall be paid, and on each 5 cents per box decrease 
a deduction of 1 per cent. shall be made to said base. But it is 


understood that the wage list below is the minimum for the 
year ending June 30, 1906. 


The new rates in the tin plate scale which prevailed 
up to the spring of 1904, and which are asked for the 
year commencing July 1, are as follows: 

Shearing tin 


plate on 
squaring Screw 
Doub- Heat- shears. boy. 
Gauge. Roller. ling. ing. Catcher.——Per ton—.— 
Ot, OO Bree wicae $1.71 $0.97 $0.98 $0.59 
wren: S5-Gee 3S... a 1.79 1.00 1.03 .62 | 
Nos. 14 and 15 2.07 1.16 1.23 -71} $0.41 $0.60 
Nos. 16 and 17...... See 1.58 1.52 95 | 
Nes, 168: t6-30........«.%10 Lae 1.70 1.06 } 
Nos, 21 to 24 ee 3.72 2.19 2.02 1.17 .50 73 
Nos. 25 and 26...... 3.94 2.30 2.22 1.24 51 80 
Nos. 27 and 28...... 3.99 2.43 2.40 1.25 .53 81 
Nos. 29 and 30... 4.18 2.75 2.68 1.43 52 81 
Ph. Mako hc Raeeklews't 4.28 2.91 2.86 1.45 53 .82 
ee ee ee errr es 4.47 3.06 8.01 1.52 55 .84 
we ree eres vaaie 4.76 3.22 3.10 1.61 .59 .86 
ee ee 3.44 3.39 1.78 61 .89 
ee eer 5.54 3.62 3.60 1.88 .63 93 
ow ee ere 5.91 3.72 3.74 2.00 .66 93 
DA ns % ake eee 5.99 3.76 3.79 2.02 .68 93 
WK Me neti epee 6.05 3.84 3.85 2.05 .70 93 
PUK Weed davisardes 5.358 4.22 4.14 2.16 a .93 
Be (Oras 6 dwce cance 6.72 4.77 4.83 2.27 45 .93 
WO. Cis hiv wana 6.90 5.01 5.06 2.32 -16 .93 
Gi etic weed cen 7.08 5.23 5.29 2.38 17 .93 
MO: GQibvnccekevsvince 7.25 5.46 5.52 2.44 -78 .93 
WG! WOivdewseivsuses 7.43 5.69 5.75 2.50 -79 .93 


Foot notes Nos. 6 and 23 in the tin plate scale were 
changed to read: 


No. 6. Where improved squaring shears are used the company 
shall pay for opening packs and grinding the knives, and in mills 
where packs are cut into four or five cuts 10 cents per ton above 
scale price shall be paid, and 5 cents per ton additional for each 
extra cut thereafter.-~ 

No. 23. 'That on all orders over 80 inches long, regardless of 
width, the company shall pay man to help catcher pile same. 


A number of new foot notes were added to the scale, 
as follows: 


No. 25. That where tags are finished in less than 16 sheets 
to the pack, er if worked from a single bar and doubled three 
times, 25 per cent. extra shall be paid. 

No. 26. That overweight secretary have privilege to examine 
weigh master’s book. 

No. 27. That shearman handling packs 50 inches long and 
over of one cut, the company shall furnish extra help. 

No. 28. In all tin mills where coal or coke is used the com- 
pany shall pay for cleaning grates and bottoms on tin and pair 
furnaces, cleaning to specify when week’s work is concluded. 


Tin mill limit of output is to remain the same as 
1904-5, except that the foot note is changed to read as 
follows: 

No. 1. On sizes 20 imches wide or over, containing 1148 
souare inches or over, an excess of 10 per cent. may be made, but 
in sizes less than 20 inches wide the excess cannot be made, and 


on 26 inches wide and over an excess of 15 per cent. on limit 
may be made. 


The sheet and tin bar scales were adopted without 
change and will be as at present. 

In the memorandum of agreement two new foot notes, 
Nos. 7 and 8, were added, as follows: 

No. 7. That the charging time on Saturdays be seven hours. 


No. 8. That company take cinder out of the pit from heating 
and busheling furnaces. 
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The Scale for Eastern Rolling Mills. 


A scale for Eastern puddling and finishing mills in 
which the Amalgamated Association is recognized was 
adopted and will be presented for the signature of these 
mills. The scale is as follows 

The memorandum of agreement was adopted without 
change. 

The boiling scale base was adopted without change, 
as follows: 


Based on actual sales of bar iron, as per Bolling 
conference agreement. per ton of 
ar iron. 2,240 pounds. 
ee Sails isu ae RR ON eS SM KOA Aka wea ae ea en $3.75 
P08 ss cee iwnaW aed Ce Ree tances Peue rel wee cnn 3.75 
BE ce ncaa hae wR 3.75 
eR alin G «0:4 aiese Brit dead oleracea ata ae ae all aera 4.00 
C0. s td Re hee Lewes Mea ae ea ee eo ae ae 4.25 
a5 dc de alo alerd aR a ee ala oe en eee eee 4.50 
SO UNEET ots" tse wit Si, OK Sea en waa acne oa ca ak 4.75 
I 2h. 'y ans ol needy aati ened Oe Oa ae Ae eee eine wed 5.00 
IN a ea oe tala tate yer ae as ee eed re eet §.25 
NL ae d'bdio a2 oe RES Sees oe aE Se eee eee eee 5.50 
Dy cies ck Gs Kau ha ee he ae tea cen ds adeweds eeaceeeaees 5.75 


Changed foot notes are as follows: 


No. 7. That busheling one-third wrought iron turnings and 
one-third scrap on cinder bottoms to be 51 per cent. the price 
paid for boiling. This not to be applied to draft furnaces. 

No. 9. Fifty cents per ton extra for all metal boiled, also for 
fomented swarth and turnings worked on clay or hot cinder fix 
on sand. 


New foot notes are as follows: 


No. 25. When a heat of swarth and a heat of half turnings 
or turnings and scrap when worked with swarth cannot be rolled 
in furnace by reason of brass or other metals in the heat, and 
it becomes necessary to pull the heat out, 60 per cent. of the 
charge shall be paid for. 

No. 26. That all swarth used as a mixture with metals or 
cobbles shall be paid for at the price governing the metal. 


Muck or puddle mill base and foot notes were 
adopted without change. 

Busheling on sand bottom, based on actual sales of 
bar iron, as per conference agreement, is as follows: 


Bar iron. 

Or ae eT ee ny ere ee . $1.95 
1 1-10¢.... a Ssthan gh ithe ei deer eins wwe eed: ook. 0a aera wer ee 1.95 
US a «owt ae.e Se ere ee ere eee 1.95 
Sines ses ov \ cwtwOhegetaatdated end ee aeeas 2.05 
GE 50. lace os. tals ahha mie aaah ah nel ae 2.10 
Dasa 2.15 
I, cele od 4 4:4 dW ee err a a eine ee ee wae 2.20 
OR 2 5 <2 aw ado ).d coed Oe ene WawE OR keaddeeen seu es 2.25 
a ee is Fie nk cH ido Can wh tad COR ee ewes Utaaeee 2.30 
MS in? Sin eRe! ue ng a a Oe A ee eae ee en ee ae 2.35 
Se be wh ee darwhahinwesd Sav secebereihne ei duueeeaees 2.40 


Changed foot notes are as follows: 

Wire and sides of sheet No. 19 gauge and lighter, when in 
bundles not heavier than 40 pounds and not exceeding 18 inches 
in length, the price to be 51 per cent. the price of boiling. When 
over 40 pounds, 25 cents extra shall be paid on the total ton- 
nage of bundles used. Total bundles not to exceed 80 pounds 
to each ball. 

The preamble of the bar mill scale was changed to 
read: 

It is agreed that the following shall be the minimum on 
base price for 14-inch and bar mills, and that 2 per cent. shall 
be added for each one-tenth cent up to 14-10 cents, and from 
1 4-10 cents up 4 per cent. shall be added. Some to advance as 
per conference agreement. 

Base prices of Eastern bar mill scale were adopted 
without change from those of last.year. 

The preamble of the 10 and 12 inch mills was changed 
to conform with that of the bar mill. 

The base prices of the 10 and 12 inch mills were 
adopted without a change from those of last year. 

In foot notes for bar, 10 and 12 inch mills, No. 10 
was changed to read: 

Roughers shall not help to hold up hand rounds on bar mill. 

The guide mill preamble was changed to conform 
with change made in preamble of bar mill scale. No 
change in foot notes. 

In Eastern scale addenda, note No. 3 was changed to 
read: 

On all finishing mills the last furnace shall not charge later 
than one hour after first furnace. On Saturday seven hours 
shall constitute a day’s work from the regular time first furnace 
charges 


a nace — ORT EE 
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Sir Bernhard Samuelson Deceased. 


LonpoN, ENGLAND, May 13, 1905.—Another iron trade 
veteran has passed away in the person of Sir Bernhard 
Samuelson, in his eighty-fifth year. One of the pioneers 
of the Cleveland iron trade and a great advocate of 
technical education, he was the son of a Liverpool mer- 
chant. After being privately educated he entered a mer- 
chant’s office in Liverpooi. Here he remained for six 
years, and then went to the Continent in charge of the 
locomotive contracts of Sharp, Stewart & Co. of Man- 
chester. He amassed a considerable fortune in private 
speculations, and returning to England in 1848 bought 
a small implement works and foundry in Banbury. In 
his hands it grew into a business of very large dimen- 
sions. 

In the year 1853 Mr. Samuelson made the acquaint- 
ance of the late Mr. Vaughan, and beginning business 
in the north these two men speedily transformed Cleve- 
land into the greatest iron producing center in the world. 
Furnaces were erected near Middlesbrough, but not con- 
tent with making pig iron Mr. Samuelson determined also 
to make finished iron upon an extensive scale, and in 
1879 he began the erection of the Britannia Iron Works, 
which cover 20 acres and are now the property of a lim- 
ited company. 

To Sir Bernhard Samuelson, probably, the nation is 
indebted more than to any other man for its knowledge 
of the relative position which England occupies among 
the competing industrial peoples of the European Con- 
tinent and of the transatlantic States. In 1867, at the 
request of the vice-president of the committee of coun- 
cil in the Conservative Government, he visited the prin- 
cipal manufacturing centers of Great Britain and the 
Continent and reported on the education of the indus- 
trial population. The report was published as a Par- 
liamentary paper, and was for years referred to in all 
debates on technical education. He followed this up by 
a Parliamentary inquiry into the education of the work- 
men of British manufactories in 1868, and was chairman 
of the committee, whose report was adopted by the House 
of Commons. He was a member of the Duke of Devon- 
shire’s Royal Commission on Scientific Instruction, which 
issued a valuable report, for which Sir Bernhard was 
responsible so far as it related to the science and art 
department. The recommendations of this report were 
acted upon by subsequent administrations, both Liberal 
and Conservative. He was a member also of the Royal 
Commission on Elementary Education, presided over by 
Viscount Cross. 


He was appointed chairman of the Royal Commission 
on ‘Technical Instruction, whose labors extended over the 
years 1882, 1883 and 1884 and embraced an examination 
into the systems in use in all parts of Great Britain and a 
great portion of the Continent of Europe. The exhaus- 
tive report of this commission has become the stand- 
ard authority upon the questions with which it deals. 
In 1867 he prepared a series of reports to the Foreign 
Office on the subject of the iron trade between France 
and England in connection with the renewal of the com- 
mercial treaty with France; in 1873 he was chairman of 
the Parliamentary Committee on Railways, and in 1885 
he occupied himself in an inquiry into Continental rates 
for the Associated Chambers of Commerce, of which 
body he afterward. became chairman. He took a deep 
interest in the reform of the patent laws and was chair- 
man of the committee which sat during two sessions to 
inquire into that subject. In 1888 he was appointed a 
member of the Parliamentary Committee for inquiring 
into the working of the education acts. 

For his many public services he was created a baronet 
in 1884. He was a member of the Institutions of Civil 
and Mechanical Engineers and was the recipient in 1871 
of the Telford Gold Medal for a paper on improvements 
in iron manufactures. He was a member of the Coun- 
cil of the Iron and Steel Institute, of which he occupied 
the presidential chair for two years, and he was a mem- 
ber of the Vigilance Committee of the British Iron Trade 
Association. In 1878 he was elected president of the 
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Cleveland Ironmasters’ Association, and he was the first 
president of the Agricultural Engineers’ Association, to 
which post he was re-elected for three years in succes- 
sion. As an employer he was liberal and considerate to 
his workpeople, while he gave generous support to tech- 
nical schools and other institutions in Middlesbrough and 
Banbury. 6.2. BR, 


Statue of Abram S. Hewitt. 


[With Supplement. ] 


We herewith present a photographic reproduction of 
the marble statue of Abram 8S. Hewitt in the Chamber of 
Commerce, New York, which was unveiled May 11. Mr. 
Hewitt was an active member of the Chamber of Com- 
merce, his connection covering the long period of 42 
years. As an indication of the high esteem in which 
he was held by that body, the fact may be mentioned 
that on April 5, 1900, a resolution was adopted that a 
gold medal be struck in recognition of his eminent 
services in the cause of civic rapid transit under munici- 
pal ownership, and that it be presented to him by the 
president. At the same meeting honorary membership 
was conferred upon him. He delivered two noteworthy 
addresses before the organization, one on the death of 
(jueen Victoria, on February 7, 1901, and another on 
the death of President McKinley, on September 16, 1901. 

At a meeting of the Chamber of Commerce, held 
February 5, 1908, President Morris K. Jesup announced 
the death of Hr. Hewitt, and suggested a statue to his 
memory, to be placed in the first of the spaces in the 
grand stairway, which were designed to be filled with 
the statues of men connected with the Chamber who 
had lived lives of usefulness and performed great deeds 
for the city and country. As the result of that recom- 
mendation the Chamber authorized the appointment of 
a committee, and under the authority thus delegated the 
following committee was created: Morris K. Jesup, 
chairman; William Butler Duncan, William E. Dodge, 
Andrew Carnegie, J. Pierpont Morgan, Jacob F. Schiff, 
Samuel P. Avery and Alexander E. Orr. Through the 
generous contributions made by the members of the 
Chamber of Commerce the committee was enabled to 
proceed at once with its work. The services of the 
eminent sculptor William Couper were secured, and 
aided by suggestions from Mr. Hewitt’s family the 
statue was completed. It is made of pure Carrara 
marble and is a most admirable representation of its 
famous subject. 

At the unveiling of the statue President Jesup made a 
few remarks, introducing Mr. Orr of the committee, 
who gave a brief account of the performance of its task 
and formally presented the statue to the Chamber, the 
receipt of which was then acknowledged by President 
Jesup. This was followed by an address on the life 
and services of Mr. Hewitt by Charles Stewart Smith. 
The address was a masterly effort. It has been re- 
printed by the Chamber of Commerce in pamphlet form. 
We take from the address the following tribute to Mr. 
Hewitt’s character and attainments: 

“Only a few can rise to conspicuous positions in 
several vocations as did Mr. Hewitt. Most men must 
select one, and work like slaves if they aspire to be 
leaders. He was a recognized leader in his business. 
His political career rose to the dignity of statesmanship. 
He was a practical philanthropist, understanding well 
the trusteeship of wealth. He valued money for the 
power it gave him to dispense it wisely, and generally 
without public knowledge. He was an educator of 
sound monetary and economic policies, and an orator 
of rare intelligence who commanded attention by force 
and clearness of statement.” 

—_2--e___—__ 


At Cincinnati, on May 22, William Patten, a union 
iron molder, pleaded guilty to killing Samuel Weakley, a 
nonunion molder, last summer during a strike, and was 
sentenced by Judge Smith to 20 years in the Penitentiary. 


The boiler makers in the employment of the Franklin 
Boiler Works, Green Island, N. Y., are out on strike. 
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OBITUARY before his death, when he contracted pneumonia and 
" failed rapidly. He was born in Newburyport, Mass., 


OrTro KROESCHELL, secretary of Kroeschell Brothers 
Company, boiler manufacturer, and secretary and treas- 
urer of Kroeschell Brothers Ice Machine Company, Chi- 
cago, disappeared early in May and his body was dis- 
covered in the Chicago River May 17. Mr. Kroeschell 
left his home to go to his office and never appeared there- 
after. It is thought that he fell into the river during 
a period of temporary mental derangement. 


GroRGE W. Davenport, third vice-president of the 
Niagara Falls Power Company, who died at Niagara 
Falls last week, was born in Fall River, Mass., 47 
years ago. After graduating from the Massachusetts 
Institute of Technology he entered the employ of the 
General Electric Company, Lynn, Mass., and was rapidly 
promoted, being especially prominent in extending the 
business and handling patents abroad, and later with 
the General Electric Securities Company. He was treas- 
urer of the Fore River Ship & Engine Company, Quincy, 
Mass., in 1902. About 18 months ago he accepted the 
position of manager of the offices of the Niagara Falls 
Power Company. 


EpWIN McCALLA DaAvis, who was for many years con- 
nected with the Niles-Bement-Pond Company, latterly as 
secretary, died at his home in Brooklyn, N. Y., May 17, 
after an illness of 18 months, during which time he suf- 
fered severely and was unable to attend to business to 
any extent. The deceased was one of the best known 
men in the machinery business in the vicinity of the 
Metropolis and because of his even disposition and ad- 
mirable character he was especially popular with his 
colleagues. He was born in Philadelphia November 21, 
1861, and after graduating from public school took a 
course in a Philadelphia technical institute and then en- 
tered the employ of William Sellers & Co. He remained 
with that firm for a little more than five years, during 
which time he was employed as a salesman and in other 
minor capacities. He entered the employ of Bement, 
Miles & Co. nearly 20 years ago. He began as a 
salesman and later he managed the sales department 
and occupied other important positions with the com- 
pany. About four years ago, when the Niles-Bement- 
Pond Company was reorganized, he became secretary of 
the amalgamated concerns and held that position until 
his death. The interment was at Laurel Hill, Philadel- 
phia. The deceased is survived by a widow. 


ALFRED P. NIEBLING, purchasing agent of the New 
York Car Wheel Works, Buffalo, N. Y., died suddenly 
May 10, aged 36 years. 


FRANCIS M. METCALF, president of the Westmoreland 
Malleable Iron Company, Westmoreland, N. Y., died May 
11, aged 62 years. He served in the signa! corps during 
the Civil War and invented the duplex signal disk and 
code now in general use in military operations. He had 
been connected with the company for about 40 years. 


ELIsHA M. Moore, Syracuse, N. Y., died suddenly May 
16. He was born in Schenectady February 5, 1835. When 
17 years of age he became connected with a railroad 
company in the accounting department, and continued in 
the railroad business for over 25 years, ultimately becoming 
general freight and passenger agent of the Rome, Water- 
town & Ogdensburg Railroad. In June, 1888, having sev- 
ered his railroad connection he joined the interests of the 
Howard Furnace Company of Rome, becoming president. 
He continued until the formation of the International 
Heater Company, composed of the Carton, Kernan and 
Russell-Wheeler furnace companies of Utica and the 
J. F. Pease and Howard companies of Syracuse. Upon 
the formation of the International Heater Company Mr. 
Moore was made manager of the Syracuse branch of the 
company, from which he retired some time ago. He is 
survived by his widow and one son, Frederick H. Moore, 
treasurer and secretary of the International Heater Com- 
pany. 


Amos H. Brarnarp, founder of the Becker-Brainard 
Milling Machine Company, Hyde Park, Mass., died May 
20, aged 81 years. He was in good health until the day 


March 27, 1824, and went to Boston when very young 
and removed to Hyde Park in 1858. He was the in- 
ventor of the Union vise, for the manufacture of which 
the Union Vise Company was formed in 1866, and con 
tinued business until the plant was burned in 1871, when 
the patent rights to the vise were sold to another com- 
pany. Mr. Brainard then began the manufacture of 
milling machines, and built new works on the site of his 
old shop. He carried on the business for 30 years. About 
five years ago the business was consolidated with that 
of John Becker, of Fitchburg, the Becker-Brainard Com- 
pany being formed with Mr. Brainard as the president. 
He remained with the company until he retired from busi- 
ness life. He was always active in the affairs of his 
town, serving nine years as Selectman and 26 years as 
a trustee of the public library. He was vice-president and 
a trustee of the Hyde Park Savings Bank, vice-president 
of the Hyde Park Historical Society and one of the 
founders of Christ Episcopal Church. He leaves a son 
and five daughters. 

ALBERT H. Voer, only son of Henry Vogt, president of 
the Henry Vogt Machine Company, Louisville, Ky., died 
May 12, aged 21 years, after an illness of three weeks. 
He was educated in Louisville schools, but before com- 
pleting his course of education began to take an active 
interest in his father’s business. A few months ago he 
was made director of the Henry Vogt Machine Company, 
in which he was a large stockholder. He was also one of 
the organizers of the Merchants’ Ice Company. 





PERSONAL. 


Charles M. Schwab arrived in New York May 19 on 
his return from Russia. It is stated that he secured a 
contract for armor plate for Russian war ships amount- 
ing to about $1,000,000. 

F. C. Smink, president of the Reading Iron Company, 
Reading, Pa., has made the following appointments: J. 
M. Callen, assistant to the general manager; G. F. D. 
Hallman, purchasing agent; E. J. Mishler, assistant sales 
manager of the tube works sales department. 


David Thomas, recently with the Reading Iron Works 
and previously at Danville, Pa., has been appointed gen- 
eral manager of the Logan Iron & Stee] Company, Burn- 
ham, Pa. 


Charles H. Lay has been appointed secretary of the 
Manufacturers’ Bureau of Hartford County, Hartford, 
Conn., and will have charge of the Labor Bureau con- 
ducted by the association. 

J. H. Hamilton, who was until recently sales agent 
for the Dillon-Griswold Wire Company, Sterling, I11., 
has been made manager at St. Louis of the Pittsburgh 
Steel Company, with offices in the Security Building. 


J. G. White & Co., Incorporated, engineer and con- 
tractor, New York and London, announces that it has 
secured H. J. Slifer as steam railroad expert. Mr. Slifer 
has had an extensive railroad experience, and has for 
several years been general superintendent of the Chicago, 
Rock Island & Pacific Railroad, in charge of operation, 
motive power and maintenance between Chicago and Den- 
ver. 

Wallace Buell has been appointed manager of sales of 
the Passaic Steel Company, with headquarters at the 
works, Paterson, N. J. 


aoe —_—_—— 


It is the intention of the Carnegie Steel Company to 
increase the capacity of the hoop and cotton tie mills 
at Greenville, Pa., at least 50 per cent. The equipment 
in the mills at Girard, Ohio, is being removed to the 
Greenville and Duquesne plants, and the finishing mills 
at the latter plant will be increased about 30 per cent. in 
capacity. The 7-inch mill formerly at Girard is being 
installed at Greenville and built along with the 8-inch 
mill now in that plant. Tandem rolls will be built and 
other improvements made. 
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Don’t Get Blue. 


This is the season for all sorts of adverse develop- 
ments which are calculated to confuse business men. 
It is the season when speculation is rampant in cereals, 
and the two forces of bulls and bears are actively en- 
deavoring to secure advantages over each other. Rumors 
consequently are always rife at this time of serious 
damage to the growing crops, and sometimes they are 
so ingeniously put that the world is almost startled by 
the report of the total destruction of crops in one or 
more of its most important sections of supply. 

We have had during the past ten days a succession of 
disturbing developments in addition to disquieting crop 
reports which have possibly had considerable influence 
in causing business men to be exceedingly cautious in 
making commitments for the future. The mere announce- 
ment that the production of pig iron in this country had 
at last caught up with the supply was seized upon by 
ingenious speculators and so exaggerated as to enable 
them to attack prices of securities. The fact was com- 
pletely disregarded that the iron and steel works of the 
country are so well supplied with orders that no serious 
depression in trade is to be expected for several months 
at least. Then came the reports from Detroit that the 
Amalgamated Association would insist upon an advance 
in wages of 10 to 25 per cent., or thereabouts, in making 
up the wage scale for the coming year, beginning with 
July 1, and that, as the manufacturers would undoubtedly 
be unwilling to concede such a large advance, a strike 
was absolutely certain in the mills of the United States 
Steel Corporation and other large employers. This was 
again seized upon by speculators and again stocks 
suffered. The fact was not taken into consideration in 
this case that between now and July 1 the conferences will 
occur between the employers and representatives of the 
employees, and in all probability a settlement may be 
realized upon terms mutually satisfactory and any 
disagreement be avoided. Nor was the further fact con- 
sidered that the Amalgamated Association controls the 
skilled labor in only a minority of the mills of the Steel 
Corporation and in only a minority of those outside. In 
any event, it will be a considerable time before even the 
possibility of a strike is to be considered as threatening. 
The attitude of the Isthmian Canal Commission with 
reference to the purchase of supplies was exploited as 
indicating an undoubted opening of the tariff question 
next winter, with its usual disagreeable effect on busi- 
ness. But next winter is a long way off and much can 
happen in the meantime to change the views of even the 
most strenuous men. 

As all these influences have had their effect upon the 
values of securities, and securities have gone down, we 
have now apparently reached a point where the effect 
may resolve itself into a cause and the tumble in securi- 
ties may be looked upon as the particular reason why 
business men should be conservative. Arguing from the 
slump which has taken place the past week, operators 
for a further fall in securities will claim that something 
serious is pending in financial circles and thus endeavor 
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to bring about a panicky feeling to induce continued 
sacrifices of values by holders of securities. It is in 
such a time as this that business men need to turn their 
attention from what happens in the stock market to 
actual conditions throughout the country. They should 
take into consideration the special currents influencing 
their own trade and determine whether developments 
are more likely to be in the direction of improvement 
than of stagnation. We have undoubtedly reached the 
point in the year when a careful view of the situation 
should be taken, but we believe the conditions are not 
such as to cause any fear of actual adversity. 


The English Pig Iron Warrant Market. 


A brief London cablegram to the daily papers a few 
days since gave the conclusion to an interesting epi- 
sode. For some considerable time an active speculation 
for higher prices has been in progress in the British ex- 
changes dealing in warrants for Cleveland pig iron. It 
had its origin some months since, when the condition 
of the pig iron trade in this country was such as to cause 
the belief both here and abroad that consumers in this 
country would, before the subsidence of the activity in 
the iron trade, be obliged to turn to foreign markets for 
additional supplies. This belief was encouraged by the 
steady decline in stocks of pig iron in makers’ hands in 
this country, also by the increasing disposition of our 
foundrymen to purchase foreign pig iron to secure the 
benefit of the drawback in making exportations of their 
finished products. 

When the belief became quite fixed in the minds of 
dealers in Cleveland warrants that the iron trade of the 
northeast of England would be particularly benefited by 
an American demand, speculation became active in such 
warrants and prices began to rise. The trade in the 
meantime did not develop as expected, either here or in 
the natural markets for Cleveland pig iron, and as a re- 
sult of the rise in prices the Cleveland pig iron makers 
began to put their iron in warrant stores to take advan- 
tage of the situation. The increase in stocks in the war- 
rant stores did not for a time affect the price of warrants, 
which continued to advance under the belief that the 
American demand would certainly develop some time dur- 
ing the spring months and thus give the speculators an 
opportunity to unload it at a handsome profit. The price 
rose week by week until the quotations on Cleveland No. 
3 warrants attained 54 shillings 6 pence, which was not 
only out of all proportion to prices of finished products 
in the British market, but also completely out of line 
with other classes of pig iron. Scotch warrants, for in- 
stance, which are ordinarily quoted about 8 shillings 
per ton above Cleveland warrants, were selling at 2 shil- 
lings 3 pence below. Middlesbrough hematite pig iron, 
which ordinarily sells at 10 shillings per ton above Cleve- 
land warrants, was only commanding a price of 1 shilling 
higher. The condition became such that furnacemen 
found it was indeed very much better to put their product 
in the stores than to make any attempt to sell it in the 
open market. 

This speculation continued until the stocks of Cleve- 
land pig iron in the warrant stores rose to nearly 450,000 
tons, as against a stock of only 85,000 tons at the corre- 
sponding time last year. This heavy increase in stocks, 
coupled with the announcement made this month that 
the supply of pig iron in this country had at last caught 
up with the demand, became too strong an adverse factor 
to enable the upward movement to be pushed any further 
and the market has therefore collapsed, as stated in the 
cable advices. 
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If a movement of such a character had been under- 
taken in this country it would have been most savagely 
criticised as interfering with the natural course of trade. 
It would have been assumed as a development to be ex- 
pected in accordance with the speculative tendencies of 
the American mind and the American modern business 
man. But it has occurred in a country in which the tradi- 
tions are strongly of a conservative character, and in 
which the members of the iron trade flatter themselves 
that they have not yielded to the allurements of specula- 
tion so much as in other sections of the world. Here, 
however, we see an important branch of the iron trade 
of Great Britain thrown completely out of line by a 
speculation induced through the hope of enrichment from 
the expansion of the American iron trade. This was but 
a slender peg on which to hang hopes of much profit. 
Even if this country had been compelled to purchase some 
pig iron to meet its requirements, it certainly would not 
have taken much. The equilibrium between supply and 
demand for several months has been seen to be pretty 
closely established. The speculators in Cleveland war- 
rants have very properly come to grief. It is to be 
hoped that the result of their unfortunate movement 
will not have serious effects on the general British iron 
trade. 

———-- eo _—_ 


A Successful Arbitration. 


Employees, as a rule, have a very erroneous impres- 
sion of the earning powers of the establishment of which 
they are units. They fail to recognize more than two 
elements in estimating cost of production—namely, the 
cost of raw material and the cost of their own labor. 
The profits of a business figured on this basis must neces- 
sarily seem to be very large, but the basis is, of course, 
an entirely fictitious one. It does not reckon in the 
cost of administration, of depreciation, of insurance, 
power, lighting, water, repairs, advertising and so on. 
Consequently, when employees consider the question of 
the wages that the employer can afford to pay they will 
not believe what they are told as to the amount of 
profit that the business is actually earning. At the 
same time they fail to recognize what is generally a 
fact nowadays, that the officers of a corporation are not 
the real owners of the business, personally pocketing the 
profits, but that instead there may be a large number of 
shareholders, many of whom are dependent upon their 
dividends for their support, not a few of them being 
poor, comparatively speaking. Many individual stock- 
holders of large corporations have smaller incomes than 
the employees themselves. 

A recent instance brings home to the wage earners 
the actual conditions that exist in one great line of 
industry and affords one example of the occasionally 
beneficial results of arbitration. The cotton mill owners 
of Fall River, Mass., and their employees agreed to leave 
the matter of a demand for 5 per cent. increase in wages 
to Governor Douglas of Massachusetts, a business man 
himself, accustomed to deal with large affairs. It may 
be mentioned as bearing upon the case that the em- 
ployees were confident that they would be given the 
benefit of any doubt that might exist, perhaps presuming 
upon the possibilities of the political future. The Gover- 
nor has now made his report, after a careful investigation 
of the conditions of the business. He found that the 
margin between the cost of 8 pounds of cotton and 45 
yards of cloth was slightly less than the 75 cents agreed 
upon as the basis upon which the increase would be 
made. Consequently the decision is against the increase 
in wages. In this calculation 6 per cent. was allowed 
for dividends and 5 per cent. for depreciation. It should 
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be remembered that the long and terribly expensive Fall 
River strike hinged upon this demand for an increase, 
and the strike was closed upon the agreement for arbi- 
tration. Had arbitration been agreed upon in the first 
place the same result would probably have been reached, 
and both employer and employee would have been saved 
from serious loss, which in the case of the working 
people was in many instances actual privation. The city 
lost a great deal of money and its general business was 
seriously impaired. There are always fair minded men 
who would consider such a question with the same im- 
partiality as did Governor Douglas. There are many 
differences between employer and employee that could be 
left to a referee without loss of dignity to either party. 
Employees do not realize the question of profits. If they 
could be taught the true inwardness of business a more 
reasonable view of the wage question would often result. 
The agitator tells a body of men that their employers 
are making fabulous profits and urges them to compel a 
sharing of the earnings which they assist in procuring. 
Labor is often fair when taken into the confidence of the 
employer, which can best be done at times through the 
medium of intelligent and just arbitration. 
—_—_—__—__~»--e——__—_ 
The Amalgamated Association Elects New 
Officers. 


P. J. MeArdle, Muncie, Ind., has been elected president 
of the Amalgamated Association of Iron, Steel and Tin 
Workers, succeeding Theodore J. Shaffer, and other offi- 
cials were elected as follows: John Williams, Pittsburgh. 
secretary and treasurer: M. F. Tighe, Pittsburgh, assist- 
ant secretary ; trustees, Elias Jenkins, Youngstown, Ohio ; 
John G. Hagen, Piqua, Ohio, and C, J. Monahan, Pitts- 
burgh. Five salaried vice-presidents were elected to fill 
these offices, recently created by the Amalgamated Asso- 
ciation, as follows: For the Eastern district, F. J. Wright, 
Lancaster, Pa.; for the boiling trade, Thomas Williams, 
Vincennes, Ind.; for the finishing trade, Joseph W. Rut- 
ledge, New Albany, Ind.; for the sheet mill trade, Llewel- 
lyn Lewis, Martins Ferry, Ohio; for the tin trade, Wil- 
liam Larkins, Martins Ferry, Ohio. 

Cincinnati was chosen for the next convention. The 
convention reconsidered its action adopting a percentage 
plan for assessing dues and readopted the former graded 
plan. Under this plan the members earning up to $2 per 
day will pay 60 cents per month; from $2 to $4 per day, 
80 cents per month, and from $4 per day upward, $1 per 
month. 

Peter J. McArdle, elected president of the Amalga- 
mated Association, has been a resident of Muncie for 11 
years. He is 31 years of age and is the youngest presi- 
dent the association has ever had. He went to Muncie 
to accept a position as heater at the Indiana plant of the 
Republic Iron & Steel Company, where he has worked 
continuously since. For the past two years he has been 
vice-president of the Amalgamated Association for the 
Fifth District, with headquarters in Muncie. 

site taille 


The Myersdale Sheet Steel Company.—The new 
sheet plant of this company at Myersdale, Pa., on the 
main line of the Baltimore & Ohio Railroad has been 
completed and placed in active operation. The build- 
ings are of steel construction, the main building being 
150 feet long and 55 feet wide, with an adjoining struc- 
ture 25 feet wide and of equal length. The plant contains 
two hot mills and one cold mill, also two heating furnaces 
and one annealing furnace. Motive power is furnished 
by a 60 x 80 Corliss engine and one high speed Beck 
electric engine. Three 150 horse-power Pheenix boilers 
have also been installed. The output is between 20 and 
30 tons a day of 16 to 30 gauge black sheets. The offi- 
cials are: C. M. Truxall, president; A. F. Baumgarten, 
vice-president; E. M. Beachley, secretary, and Eugene 
Floto, treasurer. The general offices are at Myersdale, 
while A. F. Baumgarten & Brother, Farmers Bank Build- 
ing, Pittsburgh, are sales agents. 
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The National Association of Manu- 
facturers. 


Tenth. Annual Convention. 


ATLANTA, Ga., May 18, 1905. 
cessful and 
organization 


One of the most suc- 
notable gatherings in the history of the 
was the tenth annual convention of the 
National Association of Manufacturers, held in this city 
May 16, 17 and 18. Manufacturers from almost every 
section of the country were in attendance, and the en- 
thusiasm and interest which prevailed were most satis- 
factory. The papers which were read before the con- 
vention and the different matters of importance to the 
members of the association were received with careful 
attention. 

The first day’s proceedings of the convention, which 
were given in the last issue of The Iron Age, were fol- 
lowed by a two days’ programme of equal interest. 

At the Tuesday session of the convention Eugene N. 
Foss of Massachusetts spoke on “ Reciprocity.” He con- 
tended that our foreign trade would be ruined unless we 
adopted a policy of reciprocity and favored a revision 
of the tariff on certain articles. His 
ceived with hearty applause. 

A resolution was adopted reaffirming adherence to 
the open shop policy. The resolution urged all manu- 
facturers who have not adopted the open shop to do so, 
and to give the youth of America the same privilege to 
earn their bread as was accorded the pioneers of this 
country. 


address was re- 


Speech of Samuel Spencer. 


The speech of Samuel Spencer, president of the 


Southern Railway Company, on “ Rate Regulation,” was 
full of interest. In discussing this question, Mr. Spen- 
cer said: 


The remedy for corporate evils lies not in suppression nor 
in undue Governmental regulation nor in Governmental control. 
Suppression by statute has been tried, and has failed. zovern- 
mental regulation beyond the limits of correcting irregularities 
and abuses means a paternalism which will not only sap the 
energies and initiative of the country, but may possibly threaten 
the foundations upon which free government is based. 

The remedy lies in an intelligent and thorough recognition 
of the benefits to be derived from large corporate instead of 
small individual activity; it lies in throwing the searchlight of 
public knowledge and public scrutiny upon all corporate action 
and methods which can, by illegal abuses and discriminations, 
inflict injury and injustice upon others of equal rights; it lies 
in wise and judicious laws in respect to the formation of corpo- 
rations, the amount and character of their capitalization and 
the scope of their corporate powers, and in a system of Govern- 
mental supervision and inspection which can successfully detect 
and punish all infractions of the law. 

It lies not in the restriction of the earning power or the 
profits of corporations thus formed or thus supervised. The 
profits of corporations, legitimately organized and legally and 
honestly conducted} should be no more restricted by Govern- 
mental action than the profits of the individual engaged in sim- 
ilar pursuits. 

Committee Reports, 


The Committee on Interstate Commerce submitted the 
following resolution, which was adopted: 


Resolved, That we favor the active enforcement by the exec 
utive department of the general Government of all existing laws 
to prevent the giving or acceptance of rebates or special favors 
(through whatever device) to or by favored shippers, and we 
call upon the Interstate Commerce Commission to apply all the 
remedies at their disposal, as provided by the original Interstate 
Commerce act and the Elkins act amending the same. 

Resolved, That if the existing laws for the detection and 
punishment of the giving or acceptance of such rebates are in- 
sufficient or defective in any respect, we favor the enactment 
of such further legislation as may be necessary adequately to 
deal with the evil and to secure its complete prevention. 

Resolved, That in order to carry into effect the provisions 
of the foregoing resolutions Congress be asked that a provision 
be made for the necessary examination of the books of the 
railroad corporations, something after the manner of the na- 
tional bank examinations, for the purpose of detecting and 
eliminating special favors and discriminations against the smal] 
or less favored shippers, and also that provisions for adequate 
punishment be provided for improper disclosure of confidential 
information so gained. 


The Committee on Patents made their report, which 
was in part as follows: 

It is with regret we report the failure of the bills 
looking to the establishment of a Court of Patent Appeals. 
The need of such a court is becoming greater and more 
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apparent with the increase in the extent and value of the 
interests dependent on patents. Under the existing law 
there is no right of appeal in any patent case to the 
Supreme Court of the United States. Each Federal 
Circuit is a law unto itself. The appeal can only be 
taken to the Circuit Court of Appeals in each circuit. 
As between the different circuits there may be and is the 
widest diversity of opinion on many questions of law. 
There is at present no tribunal from which the owner 
of a patent may secure a decision co-extensive in effect 
with the territory covered by the patent. A _ patent 
sustained in one circuit may be defeated in another. 
A defendant held to be an infringer in one circuit may 
be held to be a noninfringer in the adjoining circuit. 
This condition of affairs leads to great uncertainty as 
to the rights of the owners of patents and as to the 
rights of the public. It leads to a multiplicity of actions 
and to great and needless expense, and jeopardizes the 
interests of all concerned. It is of vital importance that 
the right of appeal to the Supreme Court of the United 
States be re-established, or that a Court of Patent Ap- 
peals, having jurisdiction throughout the United States, 
be established, with the right of appeal thereto from all 
the circuits. 

The report on strike insurance, which was adopted 
by the convention, was in part as follows: 

About three-fourths of our membership appear not 
sufficiently intepésted in the matter to reply to our 
circulars. We learn that about one-half of our member- 
ship failed in like manner to reply to the circular sent 
out by the Fire Insurance Committee. It seems, there- 
fore, that the idea of utilizing the collective power of 
the association in such matters does not as yet appeal 
strongly to the majority, though twice as many members 
are interested in fire insurance as in strike insurance. 

In view of the limited number of members desiring 
insurance, your committee do not recommend to the 
National Association of Manufacturers at the present 
time the creation of a Strike Insurance Bureau. We do 
recommend, however, that the committee be continued for 
another year, and that we be instructed to obtain per- 
mission of the individual members who have indicated 
a desire for strike insurance to use their correspondence 
for the purpose of securing the most favorable com- 
petitive propositions obtainable from responsible in- 
surers, thereby furthering the actual writing of strike 
insurance. We make this recommendation in the con- 
viction that the spread of strike insurance must neces- 
sarily benefit not only the insured but the entire com- 
munity. 


A feature of the convention was the interesting re- 
port of Anthony Ittner of the Committee on Industrial 
Education. The report stated that 80 per cent. of pupils 
in publié schools drop out before reaching the high 
school, and 97 per cent. fail to graduate in high 
schools. The report laid especial, stress upon the neces- 
sity of educating the young, and bitterly condemned 
the Federation of Labor for placing obstructions in the 
way of education. The report upon this part of the sub- 
ject stated: “Formerly the apprenticeship system offered 
to the American boy the opportunity to learn a trade, 
but to-day the changing industrial conditions, and the 
bitter and cruel opposition of organized labor as a whole, 
have nearly destroyed this former safeguard of oppor- 
tunity.” The report goes exhaustively into the subject 
of technical education. 

A masterly paper on “Fire Insurance,” by Edward 
Atkinson of Boston, was read by Secretary Cushing, as 
Mr. Atkinson was unable to attend. 

At the final session an address was made by George 
J. Seabury of New York, who spoke on “ Tariff Revision 
and Remedy.” The speaker favored a revision of the 
tariff and gave many facts and figures. 

The report on national incorporation of the associ- 
ation was then made, which concludes as follows: 

We doubt if there is any panacea by which the 
monopolistic spirit and practice shall be put down or 
cast out altogether or by which inequality of treatment 
under the laws and in the administration of justice may 
be done away with. 

We simply recommend to all a fearless and persistent 
agitation of these great industrial subjects, so that the 
truth, or something as near to it as possible, may be 
known. And we also recommend that, while everything 
possible should be done to cause those who would take 
unfair advantage of our laws, or of their administra- 
tion, or of conditions now existing, to desist under the 
scorn of public opinion, we ought all to await develop- 
ments and watch them closely at the national capital 
and in the different States not only to see what has been 
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proposed that does not stand the test of public and pri- 
vate efficiency, but to support remedial measures 
wherever possible, no matter if they seem to be of little 
consequence, where they are admitted to be in harmony 
with the spirit of our institutions—fair play for all. 


The Committee on Resolutions offered the following 
resolution in regard to the eight-hour law and other re- 
strictive legislation, which was adopted: 

The association declares its unalterable antagonism, from 
the standpoint of free and successful labor and of progress for 
the individual workman and capitalist in the country dedicated 
to progress, to compulsory and restrictive legislative proposi- 
tions of any kind caleulated to distinguish class from class, to 
interfere with the free and lawful conduct of industry and to 
prevent the employer from employing and the worker from 
working; and it pledges anew its earnest educational and moral 
support of those administrators and legislators who see their 
duty and then do it, and to a learned and patriotic judiciary 
which upholds the law all the more sternly in spite of unworthy 
and temporary popular clamor. 

A resolution was adopted protesting against the pas- 
sage of an anti-injunction bill, as follows: 

Therefore, be it resolved, by the National Association of 
Manufacturers, that we declare our uncompromising opposition 
to any and all anti-injunction bills, of whatever kind, or any 
proposition, whether made by organized labor or its apologists, 
to deprive the people of that protection to which they are en- 
titled, for their property and their lives, under the beneficent 
provisions of the law, and we call upon all good citizens, whether 
working with hands or brains, and whether possessed of little 
or much, to join with us in preventing, by all proper means, 
even the suggestion, in itself so great an insult to the working 
people themselves, of the smallest suspicion of partiality in the 
administration of our laws. 

At the final business session Thursday morning the 
hew officers were elected for the ensuing year, as fol- 
lows: President, David M. Parry, Indianapolis, Ind. ; 
treasurer, F. H. Stillman, New York; secretary, Marshall 
Cushing, New York. Vice-presidents: Alabama, George 
B. McCormick, Birmingham; California, H. D. Morton, 
San Francisco; Connecticut, A. B. Bullard, Bridgeport ; 
Delaware, A. H. Hoffeker, Georgetown; Georgia, David 
Woodward, Atlanta; Illinois, Elliot Durand, Chicago; 
Indiana, BE. H. Dean, Indianapolis; Kentucky, F. C. 
Nunemacher, Louisville; Louisiana, R. J. Wood, New 
Orleans; Massachusetts, George C. Draper, Hopedale; 
Michigan, B. T. Skinner, Battle Creek; Missouri, J. W. 
Van Cleave, St. Louis; New Hampshire, BE. H. Pike, 
Pike; New Jersey, J. A. Jenkinson, Newark; New York, 
Ludwig Nissen, New York; North Carolina, D. A. Tomp- 
kins, Charlotte; Ohio, John Kirby, Jr., Dayton; Pennsyl- 
vania, D. E. Ripley, Pittsburgh; Rhode Island, Patrick 
E. Hayes, Union; Tennessee, H. S. Chamberlain, Chat- 
tanooga; Wisconsin, H. S. Smith, Detroit; Iowa, G. R. 
Easterbrook. 

The next convention will be held in New York, which 
was decided on after a sharp struggle between that city 
and San Francisco. 

The speech of Victor H. Metcalf, secretary of the 
Department of Labor and Commerce, on Thursday night 
was a fitting termination for the convention. In the 
opening remarks of his address Secretary Metcalf called 
attention to the fact that European manufacturers are 
gaining control of the markets that belong to Americans. 
“The time is ripe,” said he, “ for the invasion of foreign 
markets, especially the markets of the Pacific, and it will 
be your own fault if you do not at once start an ag- 
gressive and determined campaign for the purpose of 
securing these markets.” 

While the delegates were in this city an enjoyable 
social programme was carried out in their honor, ending 
with an old fashioned Georgia barbecue. 

——~-e—____ 


The Cincinnati Metal Trades Association held its an- 
nual meeting last week and elected the following officers 
for the ensuing year: President, P. G. March; vice-presi- 
dent, J. C. Hobart; secretary, William Greaves: treas- 
urer, G. H. Broxterman. The subject of merging the local 
association into the national body came up and was dis- 
cussed at length. Those present seemed to favor the 
scheme and there seems to be but little doubt that it will 
be done in the very near future. Commissioner W. P. 
Eagan is confined to his home in Chicago with a severe at- 
tack of rheumatism. 
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Steel Rails for Fast Lines. 


Practice of Railroads in Leading European 
Countries. 


WASHINGTON, D, C., May 20, 1905.—An interesting 
paper on the types of steel rails for lines with fast trains 
in use in the leading countries of Europe was presented 
during the closing sessions of the International Railway 
Congress, just concluded at Washington, by Mr. Van 
Bogaert, chief engineer and director of the Belgian State 
Railway. The method of manufacture, the experimental 
use of nickel alloys, the shape and weight of the rails 
were discussed in detail, and conclusions, based upon very 
comprehensive data obtained from the managements of 
the leading railway systems of the world, were embraced 
in the report, of which the following is an abstract: 

Data from Thirty Roads, 

The reports of 30 railroad managements in England, 
Australia, Austria-Hungary, Belgium, France, British 
India and Italy were employed as the basis of this paper. 
These managements use two kinds of rails. Bull headed 
rails are used by the English company, by three French 
companies and by two companies in British India. Sym- 
metrical double headed rails are used only by the French 
Midi Railway. The other railroads on the Continent of 
Europe, the Australian railroads, two railroads in British 
India and one Irish railroad use Vignoles rails. The 
rails are supported on wooden transverse sleepers, and in 
the case of two Indian railways on cast iron pot sleepers 
with iron tie bars. No railroad uses metal sleepers, and 
where they had been put in as an experiment, with rails 
weighing 88 kg. per meter (76.60 pounds per yard)— 
Belgian State Railway—the results were so unsatisfac- 
tory that they had to be taken out after they had been in 
use only a few years. They had been put in on certain 
lines over which more than 100 heavy trains (weight 
hauled 300 to 600 tons) ran per day. The greatest objec- 
tion to these sleepers was that the ballast, which con- 
sisted of broken porphyry, became crushed; they drew up 
the water from the subsoil into this crushed ballast and 
made it muddy ; under the sleeper a sort of macadam was 
formed which it was impossible to pack properly. These 
lines were abominable. Moreover, cracks started from the 
holes provided for the fastenings. It might be possible 
to avoid the drawing up of the water by carefully drain- 
ing the subsoil and to prevent the cracks by drilling out 
the holes, but it is not seen how the crushing of the 
ballast could be prevented. In Germany there are heavy 
lines with fast traffic which have metal sleepers; they 
seem to give better results, but ballast of broken basalt is 
used, which is probably harder than ballast of broken 
porphyry. 

Weicht of Ralls, 

Everywhere on lines with fast trains a tendency to 
increase the weight of rails is observed. It is, however, 
worth mentioning that some railroads still have rails 
weighing 30 kg. per meter (60.48 pounds per yard) in 
use on such lines. Thus the French Northern Railway will 
only have removed the last in 1905. These rails, which are 
8 meters (26 feet 3 inches) long, and are supported on 11 
or 12 sleepers, may even have their heads worn to a cer- 
tain extent and still be sufficiently safe. It is true that 
the heaviest wheel load on that line amounts to only 
8.1 metric tons (7 tons 19 ewt. 2 qrs.), and that the fast 
and heavy trains are hauled by four-cylinder compounds, 
acting two and two on two driving axles. 

These powerful and well balanced engines are very 
stable, even at speeds of 120 km. (74.6 miles) per hour, 
and impart very little irregular movement to the vehicles 
hauled. The destructive action of the rolling loads on the 
track is thus reduced to a minimum, in spite of the great 
tonnage and great speed of the trains. 

The web is, as a rule, inclined about 1 in 20, so that a 
new tire is in contact with the middle of the rolling sur- 
face of the crown. Only two Australian railroads and 
the Belgian State Railway set the rails so that the webs 
are vertical; this is also the general practice in the 
United States of America. This is no serious disadvan- 
tage as far as the wear of the crown is concerned, but we 
think that this praetice leads to abnormal wear of the 
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tread of the tire near the flange during the years which 
elapse until the rolling surface becomes worn down to an 
inclined plane. ,Moreover, when a wheel runs over a 
rail the rail is canted, and as a consequence the inside 
fish plate has to support the greater part of the stress due 
to the bending at the fish joint; if the joints are sus- 
pended joints with weak fish plates, those on the inside 
become broken in a few years (outside fish plates very 
seldom break). In America, where the rails are also set 
with the web vertical, fish plates break equally frequent- 
ly; such fractures do not occur so frequently with the 
rails inclined, and on such there is probably no difference 
between the numbers of fish plates broken inside and out- 
side. We only see disadvantages and no advantages in 
setting the rails with the web vertical. 

It is useless to give too much thickness to the head. 
With rails which have a strong cross section and are 
made of hard and tough steel the wear does not amount 
to 1 mm. (0.04 inch) per 100,000 or 120,000 trains. On 
busy lines with fast traffic where the weight of the trains 
and the wheel loads are not excessive (and this applies 
to all the railroads which we are considering), it is 
enough to have as minimum 35 mm. (1% inch) at the 
thinnest part. The rails on a line in the open will then 
not require to be taken out on account of the wear of the 
head till after 50 years. 


Process of Manufacture, 


On the Continent there is a tendency to change the 
process of manufacture of steel for rails; formerly 
scarcely anything but acid Bessemer was used, but to make 
this, cast iron manufactured out of ore free from phos- 
phorus was required. Such ore being scarce, most of the 
steel works have been led to adopt the Thomas or basic 
Bessemer process. Exceptionally there are also steel 
works where rails are made out of Martin or Martin acid 
steel. 

The managements that used Thomas steel ten years 
ago have had plenty to complain about; metallurgists till 
then did not understand the process properly. It was 
thought that any pig iron, of any composition, was suit- 
able for making Thomas steel, and the results obtained 
were poor. But subsequently we think that the Thomas 
steel manufactured for rails was just as good as the Bes- 
semer, and most engineers seem no longer to have any 
objection to Thomas steel. If, however, we are to believe 
in certain statistics, the general use in Germany of 
Thomas steel is the cause of the more numerous rail 
fractures which occur there as compared with England. 
Now, in the first place, is it true that in Germany there 
are more Thomas rails than Bessemer rails in actual 
use? Moreover, there is nothing conclusive about these 
comparative statistics applying to two countries where 
the climate, the working, the traction, the cross section 
and the dimensions of the rails, their method of manu- 
facture and the railroad system are so entirely different. 
Any comparison of fractures can only be made between 
rails of the same cross section on lines of the same age 
and carrying the same amount of traffic. The North 
Eastern in England uses both Bessemer and Thomas rails, 
and the latter do not break more frequently than the 
former. ; 

The Belgian State Railway system has 11,230 km. 
(6978 miles) of rails on main lines, of which 1400 km. 
(870 miles) are 52 kg. (104.83 pounds per yard) rails 
laid between 1888 and 1894; and 1800 km. (1118 miles) 
are 40.6 kg. (81.84 pounds per yard) rails laid between 
1900 and 1903. During 1903 there were recorded 401 
transverse fractures of 38 kg. (76.60 pounds per yard) 
rails, or of rails of old sections, 9 of 52 kg. (104.83 
pounds per yard) rails, and 5 of 40.6 kg. (81.84 pounds 
per yard) rails. The annual traffic amounts to 60,000,000 
train kilometers (37,283,000 train miles). The 38 and the 
52 kg. (76.60 and 104.83 pounds per yard) rails are of 
Bessemer steel. Of the former, there are some more than 
30 years old (1872), and the oldest break the most; of 
the 40.6 kg. (81.84 pounds per yard) rails two-thirds are 
made of Thomas steel and one-third of Bessemer. 

Superiority of Heavy Rails, 

According to these statistics, in Belgium, on a system 

of about 4000 kg. (2483 miles), about one rail is broken 
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per year per 10 km. (6.2 miles) of railway, whereas in 
England only one rail is broken per year per 100 km. 
(62.1 miles) of railroad (in Germany one rail per 4 km. 
{2.5 miles] of railroad). Bessemer rails, however, are 
used in both cases, and the cause is not Thomas steel. 
The favorable influence of heavy rails is also clearly 
shown, for it must be noted that there is most traffic on 
the lines with 52 kg. (104.83 pounds per yard) rails. In 
order to reduce the number of fractures of rails it would 
perhaps be advisable, taking the lightness of the 38 kg. 
(76.60 pounds per yard) rails as compared with the 
heaviness of the rolling loads into consideration, to limit 
the time the 88 kg. rails are left in on main lines to a 
greater extent than is at present the case. 

According to Haarmann, 41 kg. (82.63 pounds per 
yard) Thomas rails, put in on the Cologne-Hamburg 
line, near Osnabruck, in 1901, at the same time as the 
Bessemer rails, show about twice as much wear as the 
Bessemer rails. We have already seen that the Bessemer 
rails of that line show twice to three times as much wear 
as those of the French Northern. The Thomas rails show 
a wear of 1 mm. (0.04 inch) per 25,000 trains; but al- 
though the chemical composition and the physical quali- 
ties of the Bessemer steel are given, we do not find those 
of the Thomas rails; they are probably made of soft steel 
or else rolled at too high a temperature. 


Chemical Composition, 


In order to obtain tough and hard rails most suitable 
for resisting wear and tear the chemical composition, in 
percentages, should be somewhere about as follows: 
Silicon, 0.1 or less; manganese, 1 to 1.2; carbon, 0.5; 
phosphorus and sulphur, less than 0.1. Haarmann pro- 
poses the same proportion of carbon as of silicon, from 
0.2 to 0.5. (The English specifications place silicon on 
the same footing as phosphorus; not to exceed 0.1.) We 
have seen before that the rails with 0.2 to 0.5 of silicon 
on the line from Cologne to Hamburg became worn more 
quickly than rails of the same hardness on the French 
Northern. It is probably the bed plate which is one of 
the causes of the greater wear of the German rails, but 
in any case it is by no means proved that the great pro- 
portion of silicon beyond 0.1 reduces the wear. 

Ferrosilicon is added in a small proportion to steel 
in order to prevent blow holes. Aluminum in the state 
of metal is also used successfully, but it is still rather 
expensive. Similar results are obtained with ferro- 
aluminum. It is also recommended to stir up fused metal 
before casting it; these are details for steel manufac- 
turers to consider. P 

Many of the railroads are satisfied with drop tests 
and examining the fractures; they must show a fine 
grain. Others specify the steel by its ultimate tensile 
strength and elongation. There is a general consensus 
of opinion that the ultimate tensile strength of steel for 
rails should average 70 kg. per square millimeter (44.45 
tons per square inch) and should not be less than 65 kg. 
per square millimeter (41.27 tons per square inch) ; the 
elongation should be at least 10 per cent. When this is 
specified the steel works (Bessemer as well as Thomas) 
generally supply rails having an ultimate tensile strength 
of between 68 and 72 kg. per square millimeter (between 
43.18 and 45.72 tons per square inch) and an elongation 
of from not less than 12 up to 17 per cent. In England, 
as a rule, an elongation of 15 per cent. is specified. 


Nickel Alloys. 


No railroad has given any information about nickel 
steel rails. On the tracks subjected to most wear and 
tear heavy rails of good steel, on the open track, wear 
to the maximum extent of 20 square millimeters (0.34 
square inch) per. year; this makes a loss per meter of 
20 x 1000 x 8 
~ 1,000,000 
rail thus can stand the wear on the head for about 50 
years. It is useless to extend this period by increasing 
the original capital outlay materially; this would be a 
very unprofitable financial operation. 

We therefore do not think that it is advisable to use 
nickel steel on our tracks here in Europe, even excep- 
tionally, as long as such steel costs materially more than 


= 1-6 kg. (0.34 pound per yard). A very heavy 
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ordinary steel. The first application, if the price of the 
nickel came down, would be for special appliances, cross- 
ings, frogs; in such case also hard and tough steel seems 
to be good enough, at least under the present conditions 
of working. 


Summary and Conclusions, 


Experience seems to prove that neither metal sleep- 
ers nor longitudinal sleepers are suitable for busy lines 
with fast traffic The weight of rails tends to increase 
with the speed. Heavy rails have certain advantages 
over light rails; the track requires less maintenance and 
fewer renewals, the rails get worn less and break less. 
With excellent rolling stock and well balanced locomo- 
tives the necessity of using heavy rails is not so para- 
mount. Putting in the rails so that the web is vertical 
has more disadvantages than advantages. It would be 
desirable to have a wider head and to have a flat, rolling 
surface like the tire, so as to prevent the hollowing out 
of the latter by the mutual action of the two bodies in 
contact. The minimum thickness of the head can be 
reduced to 3.5 cm. (1% inches). By widening the head 
the surfaces on which the fish plates can bear are 
increased; this reduces the excessive wear of the rail 
and fish plate surfaces in contact with each other, and 
consequently the deformation of the joint. For this same 
reason, the steel used for fish plates should be as hard 
as that used for the rails, contrary to the usual but 
erroneous practice. It may be possible to do away with 
metal bed plates (which appear to make the running less 
smooth) by using oak or beech sleepers. 

The manufacture of Thomas steel rails has made con- 


siderable progress during the last few years. These 
rails resist wear as well and do not break more fre- 
quently than rails manufactured by other processes. 


The rails must be rolled at a low temperature (850 de- 
grees C. [1562 degrees F.]) Rails rolled at a too high 
temperature, with a coarse crystallization, can be im- 
proved by reheating to a suitable temperature. In order 
to have steel of good quality it is desirable in the case of 
Vignoles rails to roll sections with flanges thick at the 
edges (at least 13 mm. [33-54 inch]). Specifications 
laying down that part of the ingot, bloom or rolled bar 
that is to be cut off should not specify the exact amount 
to be cut off; the better the manufacture the less the 
liquidation and piping is there and the less need to be 
cut off. The chemical composition in percentages of rails 
should be about: Silicon, 0.1; manganese, 1 to 1.2; car- 
bon, 0.5; sulphur and phosphofus, less than 0.1. Is it 
true that the resistance to wear is increased by increas- 
ing the proportion of silicon to 0.5 per cent.? 

Steel having an ultimate tensile strength of at least 
65 and even of 70 kg. per square millimeter (41.27 and 
even of 44.45 tons per square inch) and an elongation of 
10 per cent. is to be preferred for rails; for special track 
appliances it is advisable to use even harder steel. Steel 
for the tires of locomotives and express rolling stock must 
be hard and tough; it should have an ultimate tensile 
strength of at least 70 kg. per square millimeter (44.45 
tons per square inch) and an elongation of 15 to 20 per 
cent. 


Nickel steel is not used for rails and it is unnecessary 
to try it for European traffic; heavy rails of hard steel, 
rolled at a sufficiently low temperature, seem to be more 
economical even at places where there is an abnormal 
amount of wear and tear. Nickel steel might be tried for 
tires. Several systems of supported and suspended rail 
joints are being tried, but sufficient time has not yet 
elapsed to make it possible to draw any conclusions. 

Reducing the width of the expansion gap in the case 
of heavy long rails should be tried. Broken joints (in 
the case of 18 meter [59 feet] or longer rails) seem to be 
preferable to joints opposite to one another. Welded 
joints are not to be recommended. It is desirable to 
have long rails; 18 meters (59 feet) is now a usual 
length; perhaps it would be possible to go to 24 meters 
(78 feet 9 inches) if there were no difficulties of trans- 
port. Would it not be possible to make trials of tight 
joints without expansion gaps over long distances, which 
would fulfill the same functions as welded joints? Creep- 
ing is counteracted without difficulty. w. L. ©. 
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NEWS OF THE WORKS. 


Tron and Steel, 


The Youngstown Sheet & Tube Company, Youngstown, Ohio, 
Is preparing plans for some material additions to its plant aside 
from the buiiding of a new Bessemer steel plant. The plant will 
shnt down on June 30 for usual inventory, but will be idle only 
a short time. 


The Western Tinplate & Sheet Company has been incorporated 
at Greencastle, Ind., with $300,000 capital stock, by John E 
Carnahan, Edward A. Langenbach and Wm. M. Blecker. This 
is the successor of the Juniata Steel Company. The plant is be 
ing rapidly overhauled and newly equipped for early operation. 

A structural steel plant is to be erected in Newark. N. J.. 
within a few months by the New Jersey Iron & Steel Corporation, 
which wus recently incorporated with a capital stock of $2,000, 
000. KF. Augustine Thomas of F. A. Thomas & Co., bankers, 73S 
Pvoad street, Newark, is interested in the company. 

Sids are being 
Buena Vista, Col., 


asked by the Colorado State Reformatory. 
on the following iron materials: 400 flat iron 
bars and 980 round iron bars of various sizes, 115 pounds differ 
ent sizes of blank nuts, 40 cast iron washers, 30 cast iron bear- 
ing plates, 30 cast iron columns, 32 10-inclr stee! I-beams. Bids 
close June 5. A. C. Dutcher is warden 


It is probable the Morgan Construction Company, Worcester. 
Mass., which is considering the purchase of the Youngstown 
bolt Company. at Youngstown, Ohio, will furnish the blooming 
mill, billet and sheet bar mills and other smaller finishing mills 
for the new Bessemer plant to be built by the Youngstown Sheet 
& Tube Company, at Youngstown, Ohio 


A slip has ocenrred at No. 4 Ohio furnace of the Carnegie 
Stee! Company at Youngstown, Ohio, and the stack will be idle 
for a week or more. No. 3 furnace at this plant is also idle un 
dergoing repairs. 


Mary Furnace of the Ohio Iron & Steel Company, at Lowell 
ville, Ohio, has been blown out for relining and repairs, which 
will take from a month to six weeks to complete. A new blow- 
ing engine is to be installed and a new casting house erected. 


The last act in the receivership of the Carpenter Steel Com 
pany, New York, whose plant is located at Reading, Pa.. was 
completed last week, and the reorganized company is now in pos- 
session of the plant 


The Lackawanna Steel Company, Buffalo, has been awarded 
the contract for furnishing 30 miles of steel rails for the new 
Keewenaw Central Railroad, now in course of construction in 
the Keewenaw County iron district, upper peninsula of Michigan. 


General Machinery. 


Mackintosh, Hemphill & Co., Pittsburgh, builders of engines 
and heavy roiling mill machinery, have received a contract for a 
large shear to cut hot steel slabs 8 x 36 or 6 x 48 inches, which 
will be used in connection with the new universal mill now being 
installed in the McKeesport works of the National Tube Com- 
pany, at McKeesport, Pa.: three pairs of twin cylinder direct 
‘onnected engines for the Latrobe Steel Company, at Latrobe, 
Pa., the order having been received through Julian Kennedy, con- 
sulting engineer ; a 40 x 60 inch automatie engine for the Morgan 
Engineering Company, Alliance, Ohio, to drive the rod mills now 
Heing built by this concern for shipment to Japan; a 44 x 60 inch 
Corliss engine, similar to a number already built by this con- 
cern, for the Oliver Iron & Steel Company of Pittsburgh: also a 
contract for remodeling No 1 rail mill of the Lackawanna Steel 
Company, at Buffalo, N. Y., and an order for remodeling the 
neavy sheet mills of the Portsmouth Steel Company, Portsmouth, 
Ohio. 

The Heppenstall Forge & Knife Company, Pittsburgh, has 
completed and placed in operation a new forge contained in a 
steel building, 60 x 220 feet, in which has been installed some 
new equipment, among which are several new hammers from 
4000 to 10,000 pounds capacity. The machinery throughout this 
plant is now motor driven, power being furnished from its own 
power plant. In 1904 the company doubled the capacity of its 
knife and shear departments, and with the additional space pro- 
vided by using the old forge for the manufacture of knives and 
chears it will be able to still further enlarge the capacity of this 
department. ‘The generators in the power house are driven by 
Westinghouse engines 


The Dodge Mfg. Company, Mishawaka, Ind., secured the con- 
tract for machinery, rope transmission system and other equip- 
ment for the Lake Charles Ice, Lighting & Waterworks Company, 
Lake Charles, La. 

The Sandusky Foundry & Machine Company, Sandusky, Ohio, 
is building a small addition to its machine shop to provide addi- 
tional office and erecting floor space. Aside from a small hand 
traveling crane the new machinery required, consisting of some 
special drill presses, has been purchased. The company’s busi- 
ness is constantly increasing, and it is likely that within a year 
or so a much larger shop will be required. 


The machine shop of the Kilburn-I.incoln Company, Fall 
River. Mass.. was damaged by fire May 16, the loss being about 
$20,000. The foundry was not damaged, as stated in the daily 
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press. It was feund necessary 


those damaged by tire. 


The East St. Louis Locomotive & Machine Shop Company, 
Fast St. Louis, Ul., has increased its capital stock from $30,000 
to $100,000. M. M. Stephens is president and Henry D. Cleve- 
land secretary. 


to purchase new tools to replace 
No other machinery is needed. 


The Bantam Anti-Friction Mfg. Company, Bantam, Conn., re- 
cently incorporated, has purchased the plant and business from 
the receiver of the old Bantam Mfg. Company, and will con- 
tinue the manufacture of roller and ball bearings for all kinds 
of machinery. All of the employees of the company are stock- 
holders. The company has started out with more business than 
it can handle, and is adding to its present equipment new ma- 
chinery in the way of punches, cutting off machines, screws, ma- 
chines, &c. W. S. Rogers, who has been in the ball and roller 
bearing business for a number of years, is president; Frank W. 
Humphreys, cashier of the First National Bank of Litchfield, 
vice-president; Nellie M. Scott, secretary and treasurer; E. J. 
Martin, superintendent. 


The new shop which will be built by the Wittington & Cooley 
Company, Jackson. Mich., to replace the building recently de- 
stroyed by fire, will be 104 x 218 feet. 


The Richard Eccles Company, Auburn, N. Y., has been incor- 
porated with a capital of $100,000 to manufacture carriage and 
wagon forgings and special drop forgings. The business was 
established by Richard Eccles in 1880, and Richard Eccles is 


president ; Andrew H. Johnson, secretary, and William W. Eccles, 
treasurer. 


E. C. Thurston, Gorham, N. H., needs a 7% horse-power elec- 
tric motor for use in a new builders’ finish shop which he is 
building in that town. 


Power Plant Equipment. 


The W. K. Thomas Company, Baltimore, Md., has incorpo- 
rated to manufacture diaphragm pumps for water circulation in 
gas and gasoline engines, carburators, friction clutches for pro- 
peller shafts and several other novelties in connection with 
automobile and yacht equipment. The company’s work is at 
present being done by outside parties, but it has now secured 
estimates to remodel its premises to increase salesroom facilities 
and will soon install its own shop. The plant will be operated 
by electric motors which wiil be installed by the company itself. 
Machinery has all been arranged for. W. K. Thomas is president 
and treasurer, and EF. D. Loame, Jr., vice-president and secretary. 


According to the present plans, the new electric light plant 
which will be established at Rloomfield, Ind., will be of about 
500 horse-power capacity. F. W. Shryer, secretary of the Bloom- 
field Mfg. Company, is at the head of the enterprise. 

The Lake Shore & Michigan Southern Railroad Company is 
asking for bids for the rebuilding of its water works system at 
Elkhart, Ind.; estimated cost $20,000. Also for the installing 
of two new pumps of 1,500,000 gallons capacity, to be driven 
by electric motor. 

The Lambert Gas Engine Company, Anderson, Ind., has pre- 
pared plans for an extensive addition to its plant. 


Bids close June 5, at Belding, Mich., for building a new 
water works system and furnishing equipment to consist of the 
following: Two 1,000.000-gallon pumping engines, one 100,000- 
gallon elevated water tower, two 100 horse-power boilers. Bids 
are also asked on 1140 tons of cast iron pipe ranging from 4 to 
12 inches, special castings, hydrants, valves, &c. Wm. E. Fisher 
is city clerk. 


The city of Moorhead, Minn., awarded contract to the West- 
inghouse Machine Company for a Parsons turbine, generator, 
condensing apparatus, switchboard, &c., to be erected complete 
in the city electric light plant. The contract amounts to $18,750. 


Cc. H. Breoks, Waterford, Conn., is to build a three-story 


grain mill, 40 x 70 feet, and will need a 40 horse-power steam 
plant. 


The Estle & O’Rrien Company, Portland, Maine, has estab- 
lished a boiler business on a small scale, and will do a general 
boiler repair business as well as that of makers of boilers. 


The Big Four Railroad Company contemplates installing a 


water pumping plant at Bellefontaine, Ohio, to furnish water for 
the shops there. 


The Indiana Hydraulic Company, Frankfort, Ind., has se- 
lected as the site for its propesed plant the mouth of Sugar 
Creek, about 20 miles north of Terre Haute. It is estimated that 


the minimum horse-power will be 1000; the maximum 1800 to 
2000. 


E. R. & W. H. Sponsler will install at Middletown, N. Y., one 
225-kw. and one 350-kw. Bullock railway generators. These are 
intended to supply power for the existing lines of the Middle- 
town-Goshen Railway Company, together with its extensions, 
the whole of which will hereafter be known as the Walkill Tran- 
sit Company. Frank G. Brown is the local engineer in charge 
of the plant. 


The Allis-Chalmers Company has received an order from 
the American Steel & Wire Company for its American Works at 
Cleveland, Ohio, for a 6,000,000-gallon pumping engine. 


. 
The Stayman Mfg. Company has been organized with a cap- 
ital of $250.000 to engage in the manufacture of engines, steam 
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valves, piston valves, vibrating piston rods and other steam ap- 
pliances. The company will for a time have its output made at 
the factory of the Cockburn Barrow & Machine Company, Jersey 
City, N. J. The New York offices of the new company are at 143 
Liberty street, and C. A. Weymouth is the president; George M. 
Clarke, secretary; J. L. De Saulles, treasurer, and David F. 
Stayman, supervising engineer. 


The Kewanna Water Company has been organized at Ke- 
wanna, Ind., with a capital stock of $15,000, to construct and 
operate a water works plant. Dr. A, Armstrong is president. 


The Lower Niagara River Power & Water Supply Company, 
Lewiston, N. Y., has increased its capital stock from $700,000 
to $2,000,000. The directors of this company are George E. 
Greene, George W. Knox. James Lowe, James 8. Simmons, Jno. 
F. Lynch, M. P. Hatch and F. J. Brown. 


The National Furnace Appliance Company, Columbus, Ohio, 
has been organized with L. P. Zimmerman as president; E. 8. 
Baldwin, vice-president; M. S. Seibert, secretary and treasurer, 
and C. I’. Tinkham, superintendent. The company has its plant 
entirely equipped ready for business and is manufacturing the 
Tinkham hydro-carbon furnace to be placed in boiler plants for 
the promotion of combustion and saving of fuel. The company 
is incorporated under the Ohio laws for $25,000. 


Metcalfe & Miller, Quincy, Pa., are having constructed an 
addition to their plant to increase their output of the Miller 
new model gasoline and gas engines, the Metcalfe air compressors 
and triplex water pumps. 


Foundries. 


The American Steel Foundries, 42 Broadway, New York, has 
received an order from the Great Northern Railroad Company 
for 1000 truck bolsters, to be applied to box cars to be built at 
the Pressed Steel Car Company’s Works, McKee’s Rocks, Pa. 


The Velte Foundry & Machine Company, Pittsburgh, iron 
founders and machinists, will add a 10-ton furnace to its plant 
for the manufacture of steel castings, the concern intending to 
make this line of product in the future in addition to its regular 
lines of work. 


The Empire Foundry Company, New Brunswick, N. J., 1s 
making some improvements to its plant, which covers 3 acres of 
ground. In addition to a general foundry business the company 
has branched out into the gas stove business, making and build- 
ing gas ranges, cookers and hot plates. A nickel plating plant has 
recently been installed and a two-story brick building for offices 
and storeroom is being constructed, besides several frame build- 
ings. The company is sending out a list of the different classes 
of gray iron castings which it makes. 


The new plant of the Sheffield Cast Iron Pipe & Foundry 
Company, Sheffield, Ala., will be erected on a 30-acre site and 
will consist of a pipe foundry with a capacity of 200 tons per 
day, general foundry, machine shop, pattern shop and office 
building. The pipe foundry building will be 70 x 600 feet. 
John Thomson is general manager. 


The Montford Machine Casting Company, Baltimore, Md., 
contemplates the erection of an addition to its plant 42 x 118 
feet F 

Bridges and Buildings. 


Vierling, McDowell & Co., Chicago. have been awarded the 
contract for the steel work on the large addition that is to be 
made to the Hotel Oliver at South Bend, Ind. Shepley, Rutan 
& Coolidge, Chicago, are architects. 


The William Grace Company, Chicago, has the general con- 
tract for a large steel coliseum or pavilion to be erected by the 
Union Stock Yards & Transit Company for the annual fat 
stock show purposes. The building will be 225 x 650 feet, one 
story in hight, consisting of a steel frame work with brick veneer. 
It will cost $175,000. Steel contract was let to the Modern 
Steel Construction Company, Waukesha, Wis. 


George LL. Mesker & Co., Indianapolis, Ind., are building a 
four-story additicn, 150 x 185 feet, to their present plant at 
Water and Ingle streets. All necessary machinery for this plant 
has been purchased, except two electric elevators. The firm is a 
large factor in the manufacture of store fronts and in the execu- 
tion of sheet and structural iron work generally. 


Mitchell & Pigy, Weatherford, Texas, were awarded contracts 
May 12 for two steel bridges across the Brazos River, each 800 
feet long. The structures will cost $28,000. 

John A. Ross, Frankfort, Ind., has been given the contract 
for the construction of a 275-foot bridge across the Eel River at 
Stockdale, Ind. The cost will be about $12,000. 

Fires. 


The Boston Fibre Company's mill No. 3, Willimantic, Conn.. 
was destroyed by fire May 15, together with 90 tons of leather 
board. 


The Wire Works of E. H. Titchener & Co., Binghamton, N. Y., 
was recently seriously damaged by fire. 


S. H. Kerr’s sheet iron works at Lufkin, Texas, was recently 
damaged $2000 by fire. 


The blacksmith’s shop of the Elizabeth Iron Works, Norfolk, 
Va., was destroyed by fire on May 11. The loss is placed at 
$25,000, 
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Hardware. 


The Granite State Tack Company, East Jaffrey, N. H., is to 
erect an additional factory building and will considerably in- 
crease its manufacturing facilities. The company has recently 
been incorporated under Maine laws with an authorized capita 
stock of $100,000. The officers are: President, Wilbur Webster 
East Jaffrey; treasurer, W. E. Webster, East Jaffrey, and clerk 
Joseph Williamson, Augusta, Maine. The company manufactures 
shoe tacks and nails, and has conducted the business at East 
Jaffrey, under the same name, for the past ten years. 


The Side Weight Horse Shoe Company, Hartford, Conn., has 
outgrown its present quarters and has leased a factory building 
41 x 67 feet and one story, now in course of erection, and an 
other building already completed, which will afford considerabl 
additional manufacturing facilities 
Lawrence Brotners, Sterling, Ill., have been gradually enlarg 
ing their plant until they now have a three story building, 
200 feet, and a two-story building, 50 x 200 feet. They have 
added largely to their lines ef builders’ hardware, door hangers 
and the like, and report that their present 
none too great to accommodate their business. 


60 x 


even quarters are 

Rossman Mfg. Company, successor to Rossman Woven Wire 
Fence Company, Rossman, Columbia County, N. Y., has recently 
completed a new 320-foot dam, materially enlarging the com 
pany'’s power. Several new machines for the manufacture of the 
Rossman tree guards and hitching posts have also been added. 
The company has added to its products the Rossman stee! flexible 
rolling mat. 

The National Cutlery Company, Philadelphia, Pa., will soon 
remove to its new factory at Boudinot and Westmoreland streets 
This large plant, which is up to date in all its appointments. 
will put the company in a position to take the best care of its 
steadily growing business. 

Williamson Mfg. Company, Bradford, Pa., manufacturer of 
the Williamson universal double swivel vises, with or without 
quick acting or swivel jaw movement, refers to the large and in 
creasing demand from the trade at home and abroad, indicating 
the favor with which the goods are regarded. 

The A. J. Reach Company, Philadelphia, Pa., manufacturer of 
sporting goods, is building a four-story and basement brick addi 
tion, 59 x 90 feet, to its plant at Tulip and Eyre streets. A 
large part of the addition will be used for storage purposes. 

The business of the Niagara File & Rasp Works, Lockport, 
N. Y., which has been operated for several years by W. G. Ager, 
who has had many years’ experience in file manufacture, having 
grown beyond the capacity of the plant, Mr. Ager has sold a 
part interest to Chas. Ashton, formerly with the Leeds Saw & 
‘rool Works, Leeds, England. The business has been incorpo- 
rated, with Mr. Ashton as treasurer, and will be removed to 
Buffalo if a suitable site can be secured. 


Miscellaneous. 


Charles B. Gaskill, Max Amberg, Charles B. Hyde, George G. 
Shepard, Alexander J. Porter and F, G. Anderson have organized 
the Niagara River Mfg. Company and will erect a plant on the 
lands of the Niagara Falls Power Company at Niagara Falls, 
N. Y., for manufacturing wood pulp and by-products. A site 
bas been selected on the river at the foot of Iroquois street, 
where a building 40 x 80 feet will be put up in June. Machinery 
will be installed as rapidly as possible in order that the mill may 
be operated at the earliest possible moment. 


The Illinois Foundry & Engineering Company, Granite City, 
Ill., has just completed a pattern storage building of steel con- 
struction, which gives it 4000 square feet of additional floor 
space for the storage of patterns. The company reports busi- 
ness to be extremely good and has orders booked which will keep 
its shop running to full capacity for 30 days. 


The Ford Mctor Company, Detroit, Mich., is considering the 
erection of a large addition to its automobile factory. 


The Illinois Corrugated Steel Company is a new concern at 
Bloomington, Jl]. It will manufacture a patent galvanized cor 
rugated sheet steel culvert and other specialties made from cor- 
rugated sheet steel. The company has leased the ground and 
warehouse on the site of the cereal mills which were destroyed 
by fire several years ago, and the warehouse has been converted 
into a temporary factory building. Practically all the equip- 
nent has been installed. ‘The factory will be electrically oper- 
ated, the company having contracted with a local firm for its 
power. Russell Woolbridge, Crawfordsville, Ind., is active head 
ef the enterprise, and associated with him is C. D. Voris, also 
of Crawfordsville. 


The Medfield Mfg. Company, Medfield, Mass., has been or- 
ganized under Massachusetts laws with a capital stock of $5000, 
to take over the wire covering business formerly conducted by 
the William Marsha!l Company, Medfield. The business is chiefly 
in bonnet wire. William Marshall, formerly of the firm of M. F. 
Clark & Co., will attend to the manufacturing end of the busi- 
ness, The officers of the new corporation are: President, John 
A. Cross, Providence, R. 1.; treasurer and clerk, Charles W. 
Wolcott, Dedham, Mass.; directors, these officers and William 
Marshall, Medfield. 


The Bristol-Plainville Tramway Company, Bristol, Conn., Is 
to establish an illuminating gas plant in that town. There will 
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be a generator house, 34 x 71 feet and two stories; a purifier 


house, 33 x 40 feet and two stories, and a governor and metet 


g 
house, 20 x 20 feet rhe buildings will be of brick and stee 

The name of the Vaughan Machine Company, Peabody, Mass 
manufacturer of automobiles, has been changed to the Corwin 
Mfg. Company, the new name going into effect May 22 rh 
new appellation is because of the ownership and management 
TIar t ) : Youre Y) r ‘ } 
Hamilton S. Corwin, the presiden oO > orporation N 
change in the corporate existence of the company wil! result 

rhe E. Ingraham Company, « k manufacturer Bristol 
Conn s plannir 1 one and » story brick building 
but definite decision s to what will | lone has not yet been 
mad 

Formal announcement has been made of the consolidation 
the Stanley Flectric Mfg. Company and tl! General Inecandes 
cent Are Light Company under the « 


orporate title of Stanley G 


I. Electric Mfg. C works and genera! offices will 


} 


mpany, and the 
e at Pittsfield, Mass 


The Uneas Specialty C pany, Norwich, Conn., has leased 
the carpet lining factory at Thamseville, a suburb of that city 
and will occupy it for the manufacture of the Leavitt patent 
ball contact timer, the inventor of which, B. F. Leavitt, is the 


manager of the business Mr. 


nected with the Brooklyn 


Leavitt was until recently con 
Automobile Company, Brooklyn. 

The Db. R. Armstrong Varnish Works, Chicago, Ul., will have 
plans completed in month for rebuilding its works, 
which were recently destroyed by fire fhe company is now oc 
cupying temporary quarters 


about a 


The business of Henry Burden, 2d, Cazenovia, N. Y., has been 


taken over by the Cazenovia Electric Company, which was re 
cently incorporated with a capital stock of $30,000 
The Jersey City Stock Yards Company, Jersey City, N. J 


has purchased the machinery for equipping its new buildings 
The two main buildings will include a hog abattoir, 105 x 135 


feet, and a sheep 


ibattoir, 75 x 2568 feet 

The Evansville Battery & Electrie Company has been incor 
porated at Evansville, Ind., with eapital 
Willis M. Copeland, Albert F. Karges, John C 
Daus and Henry C. Porter 


$100,000 stock by 


Zutt, Louls A 


The Brazil Surgical Instrument Mfg 
corporated at HKrazil, Ind., with $25,000 by 
Waiter C. 8. Acheson and E. V. K. Acheson. 


Company has been in- 
John D. Sourwine, 

The Princeton Coal Company, Princeton, Ind., is asking for 
bids for a new tipple house and the installing of automatic self 
dumping cars. 


The Pelham Engineering & Construction Company, New York, 
has been organized with a capital stock of $10,000 to build an 
electric railroad from McKeesport to Irwin, Pa., Robt. J. Beach, 
32 Broadwuay, New York, one of the directors of the company, 
having previously been awarded the contract. The company is 
already well equipped to do the work. 


The Buffalo & Susquehanna Iron Company's new steel steamer 
“Stephen M. Clement’ was successfully launched at Lorain, 
Ohio, on the 19th inst. ‘The new steamer has the hopper arch 
construction, her dimensions being: Length over all, 500 feet; 
keel, 480 feet; beam, 52 feet; depth, 30 feet: carrying capacity, 
9000 tons, and cost $330,000. The “Clement” is a duplicate 
ef the new “ Philip Minch” and “ Ball Brothers,” 
recently launched at Lorain for the same company. 


steamers 


The Standard Pattern & Mfg. Company has been incorporated 
at Richmond, Ind., by John A. Shutz, Charles L. Newcomb and 
Madison L.. Kirkman. 


The J. I. Holeomb brush factory will be moved from Sullivan, 
Ind., to Indianapolis, where its site has been selected on the Belt 
Railroad. It makes about 500 different patterns of brushes. J. 
I. Holcomb, president, is interested in the American Box Ball 
Company of Indianapolis, which will occupy a part of the new 
plant. 

The Laycock Power-House Company, Indianapolis, Ind., has 
been organized and incorporated with a capital stock of $250,000. 
T. B. Laycock, president of the T. B. Laycock Mfg. Company, 
maker of iron and brass beds, is president; Charles E. Coffin, 
vice-president; I. N. Richie, second vice-president; Charles E. 
Holloway, treasurer, and James F. Lindley, secretary. The ob- 
ject of the company is to gather small industries under one roof, 
to supply them with power, central shipping facilities, one execu- 
tive and clerical force and other economies resulting from com- 
bination and consolidation, at the same time allowing them to 
maintain individuality and independence. Additions will be 
built to the buildings now occupied by the T. B. Laycock Mfg. 
Company. The whcle plant will occupy a full square of ground 
und will ‘have a floor space of more than 382,000 square feet. 
The T. B. Laycock Mfg. Company will erect a new plant in an- 
other part of the city. Speaking of the new enterprise Mr. Lay- 
cock says: “It is a matter of common knowledge that there are 
many small manufacturers who cannot afford to have any sort 
of executive or clerical force and cannot practice economies as to 
shipping, sale of goods and generating power. Many of them, 
though excellent mechanics, have little business or executive abi!- 
ity. Another advantage will be a competent credit man to be 
employed by the company for all those who rent space. There 
will be room for about 40 independent manufacturers.” 
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In all the leading distributing centers the Pig Iron 
market is very quiet. No sales of any consequence for 
forward delivery have taken place, but there is a fair 
volume of orders for early delivery and consumers are 
taking their Iron on old contracts steadily. A very sharp 
distinction must be made between the volume of buying 
and the current or future consumption. Production has 
been very slightly in excess of requirements, but that does 
not mean that consumption is not going on at an un- 
precedented rate. In fact, there are some indications that 
the foundry trade, which has disappointed possibly ex- 
travagant expectations, is picking up a little. 

Sentiment has changed, however; prices are weaker 
and buyers are holding off, convinced that a somewhat 
lower level in Pig Iron will be reached. 

Some reports have been current that the United States 
Steel Corporation would purchase Pig Iron for June de- 
livery, and color to that hope has been given by the 
fact that five of the furnaces have been blown out, these 
being two stacks in the Cleveland district, one in the 
Mahoning Valley, one in Pittsburgh and one in the Wheel- 
ing district. It is authoritatively stated, however, that 
from present indications such purchases in the open mar- 
ket for June are not probable. 

The maximum in production has evidently been 
passed. In addition to the furnaces referred to, Cleve- 
land and Punxsutawney have blown out for relining and 
one Niagara is just blowing out. 

Steel Billets are somewhat easier, and it is worthy of 
notice that the leading interest is again offering Steel 
more freely abroad. 

As for the finished products, the matter lies in a nut- 
shell: The buying and the consumption in the heavy 
lines are very great and promise to continue, to judge 
from the orders booked and the new tonnage coming up. 
In the lighter lines, distributed chiefly by the jobbing 
trade, the merchants bought late last year and early this 
year, and bought heavily in anticipation of the spring 
demand, tempted by low prices. The mills therefore were 
rushed and are still busy either making deliveries or 
accumulating the usual stocks. The summer dullness has 
therefore been transferred to the spring. 

Many of the jobbers overbought, and having good mar- 
gins below official prices, which had been advanced in 
the meantime, have made concessions. There are now 
conflicting reports as to the extent to which they have 
cleaned up. Some observers state that, notably in Tubes, 
the movement has lately been heavy. 

In the Rail trade there has been some new business. 
One Northern mill has taken 12,000 tons for an Alabama 
road and a lot for Michigan, and a number of other orders 
running up to 5000 tons and over each have been placed. 
The specifications for the Wabash terminal contract for 
12,000 tons have been given. In well informed circles no 
credence is attached to the report of a Russian order for 
40,000 tons. Some months since negotiations were pend- 
ing at St. Petersburg for a much larger quantity with 
American mills, but since then the international Rail sit- 
uation has changed in some important respects. 

The Structural mills and Plate mills are getting fur 
ther good orders. Some large purchases of cars have 
been made, and five large new steamers have been con- 
tracted for with lake shipyards, for four of which the 
Steel is still to come into the market. Chicago reports 
a string of very nice orders pending for Steel work for 
buildings, and New York and other cities have a very 
good tonnage coming up. Among the larger bridge con- 
tracts pending are a lot of 10,000 tons for Virginia and 
8000 tons for terminals at Bay Ridge. 

The independent makers of Merchant Pipe have had 
a meeting to discuss the situation at Pittsburgh. An 
interesting sale is 27 miles of 6-inch Pipe for Kansas, 
taken by a Youngstown mill. The Skelp mills of Pitts- 
burgh are busier, but the Eastern mills are running very 
slowly. 

While Scrap is still very weak, there are some indica- 
tions that some of the dealers are turning ‘buyers. 
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A Comparison of Prices. 


Advances Over the Previous Month in Heavy Type, 
Declines in Italics. 
At date, one week, one month and one year previous. 
May24, May17, Apr.26, May25, 
PIG IRON: 1905. 1905. 1905. 1904. 
Foundry Pig No. 2, 
Philadelphia it 
Foundry Pig No. 2, 
Cincinnati 
Foundry Pig No.2, Local, Chicago 
Bessemer Pig, Pittsburgh...... 
Gray Forge, Pittsburgh 
Lake Superior Charcoal, Chicago 


Standard, 
$17.25 $17.25 $17.75 $14.50 
Southern, 
15.7% 
17.25 
16.10 
15.60 
17.50 


16.25 
17.25 
16.35 
15.60 
18.50 


BILLETS, RAILS, 


Steel Billets, Pittsburgh 

Steel Forging Billets, Pittsburgh 
Steel Billets, Philadelphia...... 
Steel Billets, Chicago 

Wire Rods, Pittsburgh......... 
Steel Rails, Heavy, Eastern Mill 


OLD MATERIAL: 


O. Steel Rails, Chicago 
O. Steel Rails, Philadelphia.... 
©. Iron Rails, Chicago 
©. Iron Rails, Phiiadelphia..... 
0. Car Wheels, Chicago 
O. Car Wheels, Philadelphia.... 
Heavy Steel Scrap, Pittsburgh.. 
Heavy Steel Scrap, Chicago.... 


FINISHED IRON AND STEEL: 


&e.: 


23.00 
26.00 
27.00 
28.00 
34.00 
28.00 


24.00 
27.00 
28.00 
28.00 
34.00 
28.00 


23.00 
26.00 
27.00 
28.00 
34.00 
28.00 


24.00 
24.00 
30.00 
28.00 


13.00 
16.00 
18.00 
20.00 


13.00 
16.50 
18.50 
22.50 
15.00 
16.00 16.00 
14.50 14.50 
12.00 12.50 


14.00 
18.00 
19.50 
24.00 
15.00 
17 00 
16.00 
13.50 


10.00 
12.00 
14.00 
15.00 
12.50 
12.00 
11.75 


9.50 


14.75 


Refined Iron Bars, Philadelphia. 31 
Common Iren Bars, Chicago.... 1.55 
Common Iron Bars, Pittsburgh. . 1.50 
Steel Isars, Tidewater 641% 
Steel Bars, Pittsburgh 50 
Tank Plates, Tidewater -74% 74% 
‘Tank Plates, Pittsburgh .60 60 


1.63% 1. 
z 

1. 

1 

z, 

zs 

1. 
Beams, Tidewater -74% 1.74% 
¥ 

i 

BS 

is 

Rs 

2. 

2. 

ay 


73% 1.48% 
.60 1.35 
.60 .35 
64% 1.49% 
.50 B85 
74% 1.74% 
.60 .60 
-74% 1.74% 
.60 .60 
74% 1.74% 


55 
1% 
50 


Beams, Pittsburgh .60 60 

Angles, Tidewater 74% 7414 
Angles, Pittsburgh 60 60 .60 .60 
Skelp, Grooved Steel. Pittsburgh 1.50 50 65 40 
Skelp, Sheared Steel, Pittsburgh. 1.55 55 1.70 40 
Sheets, No. 27, Pittsburgh 2.20 30 2.30 2.10 
Barb Wire, f.o.b. Pittsburgh.... 2.25 25 2.25 .50 
Wire Nails, f.o.b. Vittsburgh.... 1.80 80 1.80 .90 
Cut Nails, Mill 1.80 .75 


METALS: 


fe 
mh th ff hk fh ek kek ed 


1.80 


15.00 15.00 13.00 
5.75 4.90 
4.50 4.35 
4.50 4.27% 

30.20 27.50 
8.50 7.00 

40.00 40.00 


Copper, New York 15.00 
Spelter. St. Louis 5.30 5.30 
Lead, New York 4.50 4.50 
Lead, St. Louis..... 5.40 4.45 
Tin, New York 30.25 30.00 
Antimony, Hallett. New York... 8.87% 8.75 
Nickel, New York 40.00 40.00 
Tin Plate, Domestic, Bessemer. 
100 pounds, New York 


Chicago. 


FISHER BUILDING, May 24, 1905.—(By Telegraph.) 

At the biweekly conference of Western sales managers 
of the United States Steel Corporation and its subsidiary 
companies a very thorough discussion of the present and 
prospective market conditions was engaged in, and every 
man who left the meeting did so with the feeling that, bar- 
ring an act of Providence or a crop calamity, business con- 
ditions for the second half of the year will be even better 
than the first and that whatever temporary weakness may 
have developed in some commodities is due to the fact that 
consumers have already bought extremely large tonnages 
and are well covered. It was concluded by these men, with 
all the information at hand, that consumption for the second 
half would be extremely large and that when the buying 
movement does set in for second half and beyond it will be 
of a very active character, delivery being a more prominent 
consideration than price. A factor in this conclusion was 
the knowledge that so many mills of the leading producer 
and its constituents are filled with business to the end of 
1905 and that nearly all the mills are from one to three 
months behind their orders. When the buying movement 
for the fall and winter trade sets in so many mills will be 
out of the market, it is argued, that those mills that still 
have tonnages to sell will have no difficulty in securing hand- 
some prices for them. As against this rosy view of the 
future is the stern reality of the present market, which is 
characterized by extreme dullness, accompanied by weak- 
ness in prices in many lines. Pig Iron has receded 25c. to 
50c. almost throughout the list since last week, and outside 
of Structural Steel and Plates all the finished products are 
a little weaker in tone than they were a week ago, though 
prices are still held. 


3.64 
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Pig Iron.—A softer tone pervades the whole Pig Iron 
market and buying is almost at a_ standstill. Any 
prices quoted might be considered nominal to the extent 


that they are the prices at which fuinaces are willing to sell 
rather than the prices which buyers are willing to pay. 
What little Iron is moving is being sold at about the basis 
named in the prices below. Local Northern Irons are about 
25c. cheaper than a week ago. Silveries, which have been 
held high in the face of the weakness of other Southern 
Irons, have now receded to their usual parity with Southern 
grades. There is no Virginia Basic offered in this market, so 
we omit quotations on that commodity. Quotations are as 
follows: 


Lake Superior Charcoal........ . $17.59 to $18.00 


Northern Coke Foundry, No. 1...............- 1%.%5 
Northern Coke Foundry, No. 2.............0.. 17.25 
Northern Coke Foundry, No. 8............ 16.75 
Northern Scotch. No. 1........... 18.00 
Core see TUEEMEOEN, TOOL Re ccc cccesncnewene 18.30 
Ohio Strong Sefteners, No. 2... ......ccecaces 17.80 
Southern Silvery, 4 to GO per cent. Silicon 18.00 to 19.00 
Co Se eee 17.15 to 17.40 
OmemeEe COme, FOR Seis ccccccsces 16.65 to 16.90 
Sovthern Coke, No. 3........... i6.15to 16.40 
EO, SO Mic ecinwcsceews evan 15.90 to 16.15 
Bogenerm Come, Na. 2 Botk...... cs ccces. 17.15 to 17.40 
Southern Coke, No. 2 Soft..........:. 16.65 to 16.90 
i os A! eee ee 15.65 to 15.90 
Southern Mottled and White.......... 15.40 to 15.65 
pe Ere rerr rn rr eee 17.25 
Tee 17.80 to 18.30 
Jackson Co. and Ky. Silvery, 6 Silicom.....+. 19.80 
Jackson Co. and Ky. Silvery, 7 Silicon....... 20.30 
Jackson (o. and Ky. Silvery, 8 % Silicon....... 20.80 
Jackson Co. and Ky. Silvery, 10 % Silicon...... 21.80 
STING io vc 6VEs a OK a eee he Kew od nants 17.65 
TD CN a arié i undee OKC HCAS ee sO mbs Cee 17.65 


Billets.—Open Hearth Forging Billets in from car lots 
up sell at from $30 to $32 a gross ton for base sizes, with 
the usual extras. Bessemer Rolling Billets would be quoted 
at $28 to $30. The tone is a little easier, though Billets are 
still scarce and hard to get. 

Rails and Track Supplies.—An Indiana road ordered 
something like 3000 tons, which went to a Pittsburgh mill. 
Rail business has been quiet as far as Standard Sections 
are concerned. Light Sections and Track Supplies for both 
standard and narrow gauge roads are active. We repeat 
last week’s quotations as follows: Standard Section Rails 
$28 per gross ton at maker’s mill in 500-ton lots or greater, 
plus full freight to destination; Light Section Rails, $24 
to $27 per gross ton, according to weight and tonnage; 
Angle Bars, 1.40c. to 1.50c.; Spikes, 1.75c. to 1.85c., f.o.b. 
Joliet, in car lots; Track Bolts, 2.40c. to 2.50c., base, with 
Square Nuts, and 10c. to 15c. higher for Hexagon Nuts. 
Store prices on Track Supplies range from 15c. to 25c. per 
100 Ibs. above car lot mill prices. 

Structural Material.—An order for 3000 cars placed 
by the Chicago & Northwestern Railway with the Pullman 
Company is reflected in an increased demand for Structural 
Materials such as go into freight cars. Six large build- 
ings in Chicago have reached a point where the Steel will 
be closed within a few days, including an office building that 
will require about 4500 tons, a warehouse that will call for 
1600 tons and a hotel that will require something like 1500 
tons. Local structural shops are rather slack as a rule, all 
the large buildings going almost without exception to the 
American Bridge Company. The scarcity on Beams and 
Channels, particularly on 4, 5 and 6 inch sizes, is growing 
worse rather than better, and premium prices as high as 3c. 
a lb. are paid on some few sections. Official prices for de- 
livery from mill, f.o.b. Chicago, in car lots, are as follows: 
Beams and Channels, 3 to 15 inches, inclusive, 1.76%4c.; An- 
gles, 3 to 6 inches, 44-inch and heavier, 1.76%4c.; Angles, 
larger than 6 inches on one or both legs, 1.8644c.; Beams, 
larger than 15 inches, 1.86%4c.; Zees, 3 inches and over, 
1.76%4c.; Tees, 3 inches and over, 1.81%4c., in addition to the 
usual extras for cutting to exact lengths, punching, coping, 
bending or other shop work. Store prices on Structural 
Steel are advancing rapidly, particularly on the smaller 
shapes. Structural Angles are based on a minimum of 
2.10c. from store, ranging from there up to 2.50c. Channels 
from 3 inches up and I-Beams up to 8 inches call for pre- 
miums, some sizes finding a ready market at 3c. a lb., though 
the minimum base price on Beams and Channels is 2c. from 
store. 

Plates.—The shortage on Plates is growing worse with 
some mills and less pronounced with others. There are still 
two large eastern Pennsylvania mills that are able to make 
prompt deliveries on practically all sizes, one of them still 
endeavoring to charge a small premium, while the other is 
avowedly offering its materials at official prices. Official 
prices are unchanged as follows: Tank quality, 44-inch and 
heavier, wider than 14 and up to 100 inches wide, inclusive, 
car lots, Chicago, 1.7614c.; 3-16-inch, 1.86%4c.; Nos. 7 and 8 
gauge, 1.9114c.; No. 9, 2.01%4c.; Sheared and Universal Mill 
Plates, Tank quality, 64% to 14 inches, inclusive, 10c. below 
these prices; Flange quality in widths up to 100 inches, 
1.8644c., base, for 44-inch and heavier, with the same advances 
for lighter weights; Sketch Plates, Tank quality, 1.86%4c.; 
Flange quality, 1.9644c. Store prices on Plates are as fol- 
lows: Tank Plate, 44-inch and heavier up to 72 inches wide, 
2c. to 2.10c.; from 72 to 96 inches wide, 2.10c. to 2.20c.; 3-16 
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inch up to 60 inches wide, 2.10c. to 2.20c.; 72 inches wide, 


9 9o- 


2.35¢c. to 2.45¢c.; No. 8 up to 60 inches wide, 2.15e. to 2.25¢. ; 
» 7. 
extra. 


Flange quality, 25c. 

Sheets.— Although the consumption of both Black and 
Galvanized Sheets is from all indications very large, the 
production has been and is ample to take care of it with 
sufficient of a margin left over to keep prices to large buyers 
from 5e. to 10c. below the official prices named below. Gal- 
vanized Sheets, which were scarce a couple of months ago 
and on which premiums were asked by some makers, are now 
weaker than Black Sheets, owing to the large surplus stocks 
carried by jobbers, which are being offered at prices that are 
intended to reduce stock. Official quotations for car lots in 
base sizes are as follows: Blue Annealed Sheets, Nos. 9 and 
10, 1.9144c.; Box Annealed Sheets, Nos. 18 and 20, 2.3144c.: 
do., No. 27, 2.46%4c.; do., No., 28, 2.5616c., with the cus- 
tomary differentials between gauges. Store prices are based 
on a minimum of 2.10c. for No. 10 Blue Annealed, 2.55c. 
for Nos. 18 and 20 Box Annealed, 2.70c. for No. 27 Box 
Annealed and 2.80c. for No. 28 Box Annealed. Galvanized 
Sheets are officially quoted at the following minimum prices 
at Chicago, in car lots from mill, base sizes: No. 10, 2.514e. ; 
Nos. 18 and 20, 2.86l4c.; No. 27, 3.4114c.; No. 28, 3.614c. 
Some mills ask 5c. and 10c. higher. Minimum store prices 
on Galvanized, base widths, are: Nos. 10, 12 and 14, 3.10c.; 
Nos. 22 and #, 3.25c.; No. 27, 3.70c.; No. 28, 3.95c., with 
the usual differentials between gauges and extras for widths 
and lengths. 

Bars.—The market continues about 1.55c., base, half 
extras, Chicago, for car lots of Iron Bars, with higher or 
lower quotations made according to the character and size 
of the order. Recent orders for freight cars are looked to 
to strengthen the Iron Bar market. Steel Bars are un- 
changed at 1.66%4c., base, half extras. Hoops are still quoted 
at 1.81%4c., full extras, Chicago. Soft Steel Angles and 
Shapes are unchanged at 1.57\4c., half extras, and Hard 
Steel Angles and Bars about 10c. below the price for Soft 
Steel. In store prices Steel Bars and Bands are being held 
at a minimum of 1.85c., base, half extras; Steel Angles and 
Shapes, 1.95c., half extras, and Soft Steel Hoops, 2.20c., 
full extras, with 5c. to 10c. higher than the minimum prices 
named for small quantities from store. 


Merchant Steel.—No great activity in the contracting 
movement has yet developed, as buyers seem disposed to hold 
aloof and play the part of spectators in the hope that the 
markets may weaken before a period is reached when their 
contracts must be closed. Prices are firm, as follows: 
Smooth Finished Machinery Steel, 1.91%4c.; Smooth Fin- 
ished Tire, 1.86%45c.; Flat Sleigh Shoe, 1.71%4c.; Concave 
and Convex Sleigh Shoe, 1.86%c.; Cutter Shoe, 2.40c.; Toe 
Calk Steel, 2.23%4c.; Railway Spring, 1.86%4c.; Crucible 
Tool Steel, 644c. to 8c.; special grades of Tool Steel, 13c. and 
up; Shafting, 50 per cent. discount in car lots and 45 per 
cent. in less than car lots in base territory. 

Merchant Pipe.—The leading producer takes the stand 
that it willingly rejects business that cannot be booked at 
the official prices quoted below, as its mills are filled with 
business for a comfortable period ahead. Mesnwhile in- 
dependent mills are very glad to get business at from one 
to two points better discount. There is no doubt that the 
weakness of the market is due to some extent to the extreme- 
ly large stocks in the hands of jobbers already covered by 
their contracts with the leading producers. However, the 
consumption has been great and it is thought by some in- 
terests that a period is not far distant when the shoe will 
be on the other foot, and when jobbers and consumers alike 
will find some difficulty in securing sufficient prompt mill 
shipments. The leading producer will not sell for delivery 
beyond July at present prices. Official discounts are as 
follows for car lots to consumers, f.o.b. Chicago: Black Steel, 
73.35; Galvanized Steel, 63.35; Black Iron, 71.85; Galvan- 
ized Iron, 61.85, with the customary differentials for larger 
and smaller diameters and for X and XX strong. 


Boiler Tubes.—The market for Boiler Tubes is active 
and mills seem to be fully employed, some of them being 
very far behind their orders. The following discounts on car 
lots, from mill at Chicago, prevail: Base sizes, % to 5 inches, 
Steel Tubes, 60.35; Iron, 49.35; Seamless Steel, 50.85. 
Larger and smaller diameters take the usual extras in price 
and less than car lots are quoted at two points less discount. 
We quote from store: 


Steel. Iron. Seamless. 
Me 0 ee 35 42% 
1% to 2'4 inches..... Siaea ae 35 35 
ee Pe eee ada ees ace | sie 35 30 
RN errs 60 47% 42% 
6 inches and !arger.......... 50 35 . 


Cast Iron Pipe.—The city of Cleveland placed an order 
for about 3300 tons with the leading producers. Bakersfield, 
Cal., is in the market for about 750 tons. Belding, Mich., is 
in the market for about 1100 tons. The city of Port Huron, 
Mich., has contracted with the American Car & Foundry 
Company at Detroit for about 400 tons. In general the 
Pipe market is rather quiet, compared with the last few 
months, but foundries are still fully employed. We quote 
ordinary lots at $29 a gross ton for 4-inch Pipe and $28 for 
6-inch and larger, with $1 a ton higher for Gas Pipe. 
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Old Materials.—Markets rule lower in tone, but in spite 
of that the Rock Island, the Burlington and the St. Paul 
roads all disposed of large tonnages. The consuming demand 
is very slack, but dealers still have sufficient faith in the 
market to buy materials offered. We quote: 

ee Pee Ce. g phic acbaee san ee osgee $18.00 to $18.50 

Old Steel Rails, 4 feet and over 13.50 to 14.00 

Old Steel Rails, less than 4 feet 18.00 to 13.50 

Ileavy Relaying Rails, subject = 

SPOCTION. 00050050 2 22.75 

Heavy Relaying Rails, for side tracks.. 19.50 to 20.00 

Old Car Wheels. 14.75 to 15.25 

Heavy Melting Steel Scrap 12.00 to 12.50 

Frogs, Switches and Guards 12.00 to 12.50 

Mixed Steel 10.00 to 19.50 

following quotations are per net ton: 

CS Os on o's oa 6 0h oie Os cae $15.50 to $16.00 

iron Car ee eee re eee ee 20.00 to 20.50 

Steel Car ABlies. «66.20% 15.50 to 16.00 

No. 1 Railroad Wrought 13.50 to 14.00 

No. 2 Railroad Wrought.............. 12.60 to 13.00 

Shafting 15.00 to 15.50 

No. 1 Dealers’ Forge 10.00 to 10.50 

Wrenght Pipes and Flues..........+.-. 9.25 to 9.50 

No. 1 Cut Busheling 9.00 to 9.50 

Iron Axie ‘Turnings 9.25 to 9.50 

Soft Steel Axle Turnings............. 9.25 to 9.50 

Machine Shop Turnings...... 9.00 to 9.25 

Cast Borings....... 7.00 to 7.50 

Mixed Borings, &c 7.00 to 7.50 

No. 1 Mill 8.50 to 9.00 

Country Sheet 7.00 to *.50 

No. 1 Boilers, cut to Sheets and Rings.. 9.25 to 9.50 

No. 1 Cast Scrap 12.50 to 13.00 

Stove Plate and Light Cast Scrap 9.00 to 9.50 

Railroad Malleable 12.00 to 12.50 

Agricultural Malleable 11.50 to 12.00 

Metals.—Pig Tin is weaker, being quoted at 305%C. to 
81c. in car lots and 31\4c. to 32c. in smaller lots. Spelter 
is 4c. lower, the present price being 5.50c. for car lots and 
5.75c. to 6c. for small lots. Casting Copper is 14%c. to 
15c., Lake at 15c. to 15%<c. in car lots, with Ye. to Yee. 
higher for small lots. Lead is quoted in 50-ton lots at 4.55c., 
in car lots at 4.60c., and 5c. to 5.25c. in small lots. Sheet 
Zinc is held at $7.25, base, La Salle, equivalent, _after 
deducting discounts, to $7, Chicago, for car lots of 600-lb. 
casks, with small lots selling at $7.50 to $8. Prices of Old 
Copper and Brass are as follows: Copper Wire, 13\c. ; 
Heavy, 13c.; Copper Bottoms, 12c.; Copper Clips, 12%c. ; 
Red Brass, 11%4c.; Red Brass Borings, 9%4c.; Yellow Brass, 
Heavy, 8%4c.; Yellow Brass Borings, T%c.; Light Brass, 7c. ; 
Lead Pipe, 4%4c.; Tea Lead, 3.85c.; Zine, 4.35¢.; Pewter, 
No. 1, 19%4c.; Block Tin Pipe, 25c. 

Coke.—Connellsville Coke, claimed by its sellers td be 
strictly 72-hour Foundry quality, has been sold in the Chi- 
cago market within the last week as low as $4.85, or equiva- 
lent to $2.20 at the ovens. The legitimate price, however, 
seems to range from $2.25 to $2.50 at the ovens for Foundry 
grade and from $1.80 to $2.10 on Furnace grade. Very little 
Coke is moving. The International Harvester Company has 
sent out an inquiry for prices on 15,000 tons for 12 months 
delivery, but has concluded to delay closing until the market 


becomes more settled. 


The city of Chicago has awarded to the Illinois Iron & 
Metal Company, Chicago, a contract by which the latter 
company will buy all of the accumulations of Scrap Metal 
for the next two months at the following basis per net ton: 
Wrought Iron, $12.25; Wrought Iron Pipe, $10.75; Cast 


Iron, $12.85; Burnt Grate Bars, $8.25; Iron Wire, $9. 
Nonferrous metals will be purchased at the following basis 
per 100 Ibs.: Heavy Red Brass, $11.75; Light Red Brass, 
$9.25; Heavy Yellow Brass, $8.25; Light Yellow Brass, $6. 

The Chicago office of the Carbon Steel Company, Edward 
K. Harris, manager, has been moved from room 701 to 1506 
Fisher Building, Chicago. 

Oe -- - 


Philadelphia. 


Forrest Buruprne, May 23, 1905. 


It is difficult to say that there has been any new de- 
velopment in the Iron and Steel trades during the past week. 
Conditions are not bad by any means, yet there is a want 
of confidence that is not satisfactory. It is recognized that 
Pig Iron has not only lost its buoyancy, but that it is also 
seeking a new level of prices; but what that level will be is 
an unknown factor. ‘The trade do not expect that it will 
be much below to-day’s figures, but the chief disappointment 
is that there should be any recession at all. A majority of 
the most experienced men in the trade were confidently look- 
ing for something between $18 and $20 as fairly safe figures 
for the last half of the year, and had very little idea that 
$16.50 to $17.50 would be open quotations before the second 
quarter had expired, yet they are already confronted with 
figures of that kind, with a possibility that they may go 
still lower before the right kind of buying can be secured. 
That the feeling in the trade was too sanguine needs no 
argument, but it is not because their theories in regard to 
consumption were at fault, but rather because the producing 
capacity of the country was underestimated. This discovery 
has developed a change of sentiment, so that those who would 
buy anything three months ago are now determined to_buy 
nothing until they can see a little further ahead. This, of 
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course, is a perfectly natural development, although it is 
hard to explain why a mere matter of sentiment should with- 
in a few weeks completely change the appearance of an 
industry of such enormous proportions as that in Iron and 
Steel. The question which underlies the entire subject is 
this: Has there been any change in actual conditions during 
the past three months to warrant any change of views in 
regard to the outlook for the last half of the year? In 
general terms the question can be answered in the negative, 
except, as we said before, that sentiment has changed. It 
is true that Wall Street is acting badly, and may have some 
influence on general business if it continues its doleful pre- 
dictions, but it is not at all unlikely that it will take a 
sudden turn some of these days, declaring that unprecedented 
prosperity prevails throughout the entire land, so that Wall 
Street should not be taken too seriously. A factor of the 
greatest importance will be in regard to crops, but it is too 
early for any very definite estimates to be made. Three or 
four weeks ago the crop experts gave the most glowing re- 
ports, while latterly they have toned them down consider- 
ably, but there is plenty of time for further revisions, so 
that business will undoubtedly hesitate until something fairly 
definite is known. ‘The influences above named may not 
necessarily be unfavorable, but they are inimical to an imme- 
diate resumption of activity, pending which prices in some 
lines may possibly seek a somewhat lower level. 

Pig Iron.—The demand for Iron during the week has 
been of a purely retail character, large buyers having prac- 
tically withdrawn from the market. Ordinarily this would 
indicate unfavorable conditions (and they are not at all 
satisfactory), but the fact that order books are well filled 
and that deliveries are promptly taken relieves the tension 
considerably. Prices are weak, however, and to that extent 
the outlook is not favorable for improvement until well on 
toward midsummer, and even then it will depend upon 
influences which are still undetermined and which we have 
already considered. Consumption is probably the heaviest 
on record, but the fact that production leads it is no stimulus 
to consumers to further anticipate their requirements, con- 
sequently there is every indication of a waiting market until 
there is something of a much more positive character than 
can be found at the present time. Prices are too uncertain 
to be quoted with exactness; in point of fact there is not 
demand enough to make a market in the ordinary sense of 
the word. Small lots are taken at rates quoted below, but 
large lots are not asked for, and as makers have no great 
tonnages on their hands they are under no necessity to force 
business. It is quite probable, however, that 25c. better 
could be done on firm offers for good sized lots, failing which 
we quote as follows in ordinary cases, deliveries Philadelphia 
or nearby points: 


No. X Foundry $18.00 to $18.25 
No. 2 X Foundry 17.50 


No. 2 Pl : 17.00 
No. 3 Foundry 15.75 


No. Foundry 15.00 
Standard Gray Forge 16.00 
Sasic 16.50 
21.00 
Steel.—Buyers are holding off, although they need ma- 
terial and will have to buy before long. The usual price is 
$27 for Billets, but for the right kind of an order conces- 
sions could probably be had if firm offers were made. 
Muck Bar.—There is no demand at all and lots bought 
some time ago are not taken as they should be, although it 
is believed that the postponement will not be very pro- 
tracted. Meanwhile orders could be placed at less than 
$29, provided bids were made. 


Ferromanganese.—No demand and not likely to be for 
the present, as buyers are amply covered for some months 
to come. Prices nominally $49, on dock, to $49.50 to $50, de- 
livered. 

Plates.—Reports are a little mixed, but as a rule busi- 
ness is very satisfactory. Some of the smaller mills com- 
plain that specifications are not coming in as could be desired, 
while with the large concerns the complaint it that they 
cannot deliver fast enough. New business is on a satisfac- 
tory scale and prospects for the next few months are of a 
most encouraging character. Prices are firm and unchanged, 
as follows: 


Part 
carioad. 
Cents. 
1.78% 


2 


1.68% 
1.88% 


1.98% 


Carload. 
Cents. 
Tank, Bridge and Boat Steel, over 14 
SE Ns ass oa ck dad wae ahead 1.73% 
Tank, Bridge and Boat Steel, rectangu- 
lar Plates, 14 inches wide and under.1.63% 
Flange or Boiler Steel 1.88% 
Marine, A. B. M. A. and Commercial 
Fire Box Steel 1 
Still Lottom Steel 2.0814 
Locomotive Tire Box Steel -231 2.281% 
The above are base prices for %4-inch and heavier. The fol 
lowing extras oor: Per 100 
8-16-inch thic $0.10 pounds extra. 
Nos. 7 and 8, B. W. 15 _ 
No. 9, B. W. G oe ee 
Plates over 100 
Plates over 110 
Plates over 115 
Plates over 120 
Plates over 125 
Plates 
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Structural Material.—Little need be said in regard to 
this interest except that there is all the business that can 
be attended to with reasonable promptness. In many cases 
premiums have to be paid for June and July shipments, but 
official quotations are unchanged as follows: Beams, Chan- 
nels and Angles, 1.73l4c. to 1.85c., according to specifica- 
tions, and small Angles, 1.65c. to 1.68c. 

Bars.—There is a slightly easier feeling in regard to 
refined Bar Iron, but the market is in good condition, con- 
sidering the circumstances. There is a fair amount of 
business passing at 1.6344c. to 1.68\%4c., and in some cases 
first-class Refined Iron commands 1.73\é4c., but a good deal 
depends on circumstances. Raw materials are lower, and 
when a good buyer puts in a bid for a nice tonnage, with a 
guarantee of specifying at fixed dates, a comparatively low 
figure may be quoted, but for an open order mills usually 
want pretty full prices. Steel Bars are firm and almost 
on a parity with Refined Bars when early deliveries are re- 
quired. 

Sheets.—The demand is mostly for small lots, but there 
is enough of it to keep the mills fairly well employed, al- 
though they have not much work ahead of them. Prices 
about as last quoted—viz.: 18 to 20 gauge, 2.40c.; 22 to 24 
gauge, 2.50c.; 25 and 26 gauge, 2.60c.; 27 gauge, 2.70c., and 
28 gauge, 2.80c. Best grades are two to three tenths higher. 

Old Material.—There is no market upon which to base 
definite quotations. Buyers who need a little material might 
pay the inside quotations, and, although holders ask more 
money, there is a disposition to accept business if it does 
not involve too much of a concession. Gencral quotations 
are about as follows for deliveries in buyers’ yards: 


MOON AUB cc cice es iscccdcess owe cen Seeeete Siem 
DS ee een eee 15.50 to 16.00 
See ES ays ve nh we ue woes ee ues 18.50 to 19.50 
ID 4. 6: bina uli ee weld aval ate 6 Es 24.00 to 25.00 
en) PUR MINS 6 0 6. kis 6.6 Uno dw xm ly ore h's 20.00 to 21.00 
io ke SEN eee .. 16.00to 17.00 
Choice Scrap, R. R. No. 1 Wrought.... 18.00 to 19.00 
CO RO ere ere 17.00 to 17.50 
CE EN i did bce ok su Oe Wace ke 16.00 to 16.50 
ere ae 15.00 to 15.50 
Low Phosphorus Scrap............... 21.50 to 22.50 
WE SOO BI wi na ceeane cus pean 14.00 to 14.50 
Peek. 2 ORS Tile GCROD. 6 occ cccsee 15.00 to 15.50 
Oe 2 Ree CUGMOST cn Sci nce ccevees 10.50 to 11.00 
oe a re. hers ee 13.00 to 13.50 
Axle Turnings, Choice Heavy......... 14.00 to 14.50 
NY wf o'ts Gov coc ewe wma 9.50 to 10.00 
ee EE crc Avoca eae eleen cee 5 10.50 to 11.00 


Cincinnati. 

FIFTH AND MAIN Sts., May 24, 1905.—(By Telegraph.) 

Pig Iron.—A view of the situation locally shows the 
market to be about as quiet as it could well be and still de- 
serve its name. Outside of a hand to mouth buying that is 
always present there have been no sales of any moment 
whatever. Agents report an occasional carload sale, with a 
small number of inquiries, not to exceed a couple of hun- 
dred tons each, all for prompt shipment and of no special 
bearing on the market in general. There has not been 
enough sales made during the week in this territory to es- 
tablish what would be denominated a market quotation, and 
all that can be said along this line is merely that furnaces 
are holding to the schedule of prices that have existed dur- 
ing the past three or four weeks. Should consumers suddenly 
come into the market for a large tonnage it is difficult to 
predict just what the result would be, but as matters stand 
at present there is very little prospect of any such contin- 
gency arising. Consumers, as a rule, are known to be fully 
covered until July, and there can be no reasonable expecta- 
tion of any activity manifesting itself prior to that date. 
The general appearance of the situation would indicate that 
consumers have concluded to assume a waiting attitude 
pending the time that shall elapse until it becomes absolute- 
ly necessary to purchase for the protection of their plans. 
The situation as regards local foundries is practically the 
same as it has been for some months past, specialty work 
only being in demand, with general jobbing trade below nor- 
mal. The consensus of opinion among the different sales 
agencies is that for the present it were better that traveling 
Pig Iron salesmen remain at headquarters pending a re- 
vival of activity. Freight rates from Hanging Rock district 
to Cincinnati, $1.15, and from Birmingham, $2.75. We 
quote, f.o.b. Cincinnati, as follows: 








EN EE eee ee $16. 
ne I a a a on: 8h aude. 0 web i ene eee 15. 
I CL SO ES oo wins s oh ed o6is Me'e' Red wares 15. 
a ee ne ee 14. 
Southern Coke, No. 1 Soft 16. 
ee, TU, ERs oct cine cont owmdows 15. 
emer: Cone, Gree POree. cccvecveucscseoedte 14. 
RO ee eer 14. 
ee We LL No bo wien 6 ore ewida 4 ¥-0i8 $20.40 to 20. 
Lake Superior Coke, No. 1............ 17.15 to 17. 
Lake Superior Coke, No. 2............ 16.65 to 16. 
J.ake Superior Coke, No. 3............ 16.15 to 16. 


Car Wheel and Malleable Irons. 
Standard Southern Car Wheel........$18.50 to $19.00 
Lake Superior Car Wheel and Malleable 18.00 to 18.50 


Coke.—There are no new contracts being made, and the 
market is comparatively quiet. Blast furnaces are said to 
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be feeling the market for their supply last half, as is 
their custom at this season of the year. Prices are about 
the same, the best grade of Connellsville bringing from $2.40 
to $2.75, f.o.b. ovens. 


for 


Plates and Bars.—A little less activity is said to exist 
for this class of material, with the possible exception ot 
Structural Iron, which is in fair demand. Prices are said 
to be unchanged. We quote, f.o.b. Cincinnati, as follows 
Iron Bars, in carload lots, 1.65c., with half extras; the same 
in smaller lots, 1.90c., with full extras; Steel Bars, in car- 
load lots, 1.63c.. with half extras; the same in sma!l lots 
1.85c., with full extras; Base Angles, 1.73c., in carload lots; 
Beams and Channels, in carload lots, 1.78e¢e.; Plates, 44-inch 


and heavier, 1.73c., in carload lots; in smaller lots, 1.90c. ; 
Sheets, 16-gauge, in carload lots, 2.15c.; in smaller lots 
”.70c.: 14-gauge, in carload lots, 2.05c.; in smaller lots, 
2.60c.; Steel Tire, %4 x 3-16 and heavier, 1.83c., in carload 
lots. 

Old Material. lhe market is weak and the report is 
that there is very little doing. Dealers predict that there 


will be no change for the better for 30 days or more. Prices 


are said to be the same as reported last week, although there 


is apparently a disposition to shade them somewhat. We 
quote dealers’ prices, f.o.b. Cincinnati, as follows: No. 1 
Railroad Wrought Scrap, $15 to $16 per net ton; No. 1 


Cast Scrap, $12 to $12.50 per net ton; 
gross ton: Steel Rails, rolling mill lengths, $13.50 per gross 
ton; Relaying Rails, 56-lb. and upward, $23 per gross ton; 
Iron Axles, $19.50 to $20 per net ton; Car Wheels, $16 to 
$17 per gross ton; Heavy Melting Scrap, $13 per gross ton; 
Low Phosphorus Scrap, $16 to $16.50 per gross ton. 


[ron Rails, $18 per 





Birmingham. 


BIRMINGHAM, ALA., May 1905. 
The Iron market for some time has been reported as dull 
and very dull; and its condition in this respect has not 
changed. What business was concluded was mainly of a 
retail character, and poking Iron at buyers was equivalent 
to ridding the market of inquiry. The majority of the offers 
made evoked only an occasional nibble. There was no biting 


o>, 


by hungry mouths. The policy heretofore mentioned of 
anticipating and calling for maturing deliveries was con- 


tinued during the week, but the amounts so absorbed were 
not replaced by long delivery lots. The writer cannot recall 
the time when the market was more listless than it has been 
of late. The sellers are all paddling their own canoes. The 
consequence is that one can buy from some a limited order 
on the basis of $13 for No. 2 Foundry, while there are 
others who are holding for $13.25 basis, and a few who are 
stoutly holding at $13.50. 

The varying prices represent the various degrees of faith 
that possess the sellers. After combing the market thor- 
oughly for the size of lots sold, the two highest lots in 
volume were one for 500 tons, which was sold on a $13.25 
basis, and one lot for 400 tons that was sold on analysis and 
to run 3 per cent. silicon, 0.05 sulphur. This latter lot is 
reported by seller on the basis of $13.50 for No. 2 Foundry. 
Then there were other small lots that were sold in the 
regular way on the basis of $13, shipment to be prompt or 
nearby. There was one not concluded until late on 
the preceding Saturday that was carried to the credit of the 
past week. It was reported on the basis of $13.25 for No. 2 
Foundry. These are representative sales and they will give 
buyers a correct idea of the character of the market. There 
were other lots sold, but the character of the sales was of 
the retail kind. The total for the week would not be satis- 
factory for one day to some of our interests, on an ordinary. 
market. 

From other districts we hear of the development of a 
much better inquiry. This same inquiry is due here, but 
it has not yet reached us. There is a good deal of talk about 
its being on the 


sale 


way, but it has met with some detention. 

These are about the real conditions of the market. Our 
condition as to output has not changed. 

The market for Scrap Iron shows a further reduction 


this week and we quote: Stove Plate, $9; Heavy Cast Scrap, 
$11; Old Iron Rails, $18; Old Steel Rails, $13; Steel Scrap 


from Open Hearth. $13: Iron Car Axles, $17: Steel Car 
Axles, $14; Old Car Wheels, $15; Relaying Rails, $22; 


Railroad Wrought, $16.50. 

There is a quiet condition of affairs in both Coal and 
Coke. While there is no change as yet in quotations, it may 
be said that the feeling and the demand is light. 
We have this condition of affairs existing every year about 
this time. The annual meeting of the miners is but a short 
time ahead of us, when there will have to be an agreement 
arrived at for the coming year in miners’ wages. 


Is easier 


The most 
of the Coal being mined is on the open mine plan, and it is 
not likely that there will be contracts made with the Miners’ 
Union as an organization. It is thought in usually well 
informed circles that the scale of wages in force now will 
be continued into the coming year. At this scale the miner 
who works steadily earns good wages. There has been an 
increase in the use of Coal cutters and other appliances for 
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supplanting the ordinary pick in Coal mining, and the output 
will probably increase faster in the future than in the past. 

Coal is quoted at $1.25 to $1.35 for run of the mines, and 
this price could be shaded under favorable circumstances. 
There are other seams that command special price, because 
they are of special quality. Coke is perhaps easier than it 
has been for a good while back. While still quoted as high 
as $3.75 for Furnace Coke, it can be had at $3.50, while 
Foundry Coke is quoted at $3.75 to $4. There is always a 
slacking up during the convention of the miners and the 
custom will probably prevail this year, and we may antici- 
pate only a moderate output until the question of wages is 
decided for the coming year. 

Gossip concerning a new Steel mill is being revived, but 
there is nothing solid as yet on which to base the assertions 
concerning it. Information justifies the assertion that its 
erection in the near future is very probable. Beyond that 
nothing can be said. Within the next 12 months, certainly 
within two years, our capacity for making Pipe will be double 
the present capacity. We are increasing our furnace capac- 
ity, or preparing to do it, and if we only continue to grow 
to the industrial clothes being made for us it won’t be long 
before we will be too big again for our breeches and will 
have to advocate expansion. 


Pittsburgh. 


PARK BUILDING, May 24, 1905.—(By Telegraph.) 


Pig Iron.—The fact that the Carnegie Steel Company 
has five blast furnaces idle now, with the probability that 
three or four more stacks will go out for necessary repairs 
before July 1, lends strong reasons for believing that the 
Steel Corporation will be a purchaser of Bessemer Iron for 
June shipment. Should the corporation buy 50,000 tons or 
more it would take up much of the surplus [ron now being 
piled at the merchant furnaces in the two Valleys. There is 
very little inquiry for Pig Iron, but prices are reasonably 
firm, Bessemer and Basic Iron being held at $15.25 to $15.50, 
Valley furnace, or $16.10 to $16.35, Pittsburgh, the large 
sellers asking the latter figure. Some warrant Iron is being 
offered for spot shipment at relatively low prices, but the 
tonnage is very small and really cuts no figure in the general 
market. ‘The inquiry for Foundry Iron is of the carload 
order, none of the large consumers being in the market. 
The large foundries, such as Westinghouse, Standard Sani- 
tary, Mesta, United Engineering and Mackintosh-Hemphill, 
are very busy, are using up a great deal of Foundry Iron and 
are specifying very freely on their contracts. It is a matter 
of only a short time until some of these large consumers 
will be in the market as buyers. Northern No. 2 Foundry 
Iron is about $15.50, Valley furnace, or $16.35, Pittsburgh. 
Southern No. 2 Foundry is shading $13, Birmingham. There 
is very little inquiry for Forge Iron, Northern brands being 
held at $14.65 to $14.75, Valley, or $15.50 to $15.60, Pitts- 
burgh. 


Steel.—The demand for Billets and Sheet and Tin Bars 
continues fairly heavy, but is not as active as some time ago, 
particularly for Sheet and Tin Bars. We quote Bessemer 
Billets at $23 and Sheet and Tin Bars, random lengths, $25, 
maker’s mill, for prompt shipment. For Open Hearth Steel 
about $1 a ton advance is asked over these prices. 


(By Mail.) 


General conditions in the Iron trade do not show any 
material change over those given in this report last week, 
with the exception that some Finished Lines, such as Tin Plate, 
Sheets, Tubular and Wire Goods, are moving out more freely. 
This is particularly true of the Pipe trade, conditions in 
which are very much better than for some time. While it 
is true that new demand for Finished Iron and Steel is not 
as large as it has been, yet there is no special cause for 
alarm, as the mills have plenty of contracts yet to fill and 
buyers are specifying on these contracts quite freely. It is 
believed that by the end of June the heavy stocks now in 
jobbers’ hands will be pretty well cleaned up, and if this is 
the case and there are no business or financial disturbances 
in the meantime there is no reason why there should not be 
material improvement in the Iron trade very early in July, if 
not before. General conditions throughout the country are 
good, money is plentiful and crops promise to be very heavy. 
The outlook is that trade in the last half of the year will be 
quite heavy. 

At this writing the Carnegie Steel Company has five 
blast furnaces idle, with prospects that two or three more 
may go out within a short time. These idle furnaces have 
very much decreased the output of Pig Iron by the Carne- 
gie Company this month, which gives strong reasons for 
believing that the Steel Corporation will buy a ‘large ton- 
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nage of Pig Iron early in June. It is figured out that the 
United States Steel Corporation sells every month over 100,- 
000 tons of Finished Material, such as Billets, Sheet and Tin 
Bars, Plates and other products, based on the average month- 
ly price of Bessemer Pig Iron, and it is very much to the 
interest of the Steel Corporation that no serious break takes 
place in the price of Pig Iron. On the other hand, it is very 
much to the interest of the Steel Corporation to maintain a 
steady market, and for these reasons, and also because it 
will probably need the Iron, the trade expects that the Steel 
Corporation will buy a large block of Bessemer early next 
month for June shipment. The nominal price of Bessemer 
and Basic Iron is $15.50, Valley furnace, but some small 
odd lots have sold at $15.25 at furnace or lower. Occa- 
sionally a lot of storage Iron is offered on the market below 
these prices, but so far the amount of such Iron offered has 
been very small. Northern No. 2 Foundry is nominally 
$15.50, Valley furnace, but there is very little inquiry, only 
carload and small lots being sold. Northern Forge is quiet 
in demand, and is about $14.65, Valley furnace, or $15.50, 
Pittsburgh. 

The mills are catching up to some extent on deliveries 
of Steel, and prices of Bessemer Billets, Sheet and Tin Bars 
are a shade easier. Bessemer Billets are about $23, maker’s 
mill, for prompt shipment, and Sheet and Tin Bars. $25, 
for random lengths. Slightly higher prices are asked for 
Open Hearth stock. 

In Finished [ron and Steel the demand is showing better- 
ment and the heavy stocks carried by jobbers are moving 
out more freely than for some time. Confidence is slowly 
being restored and the general outlook is better all around. 
The independent Pipe mills have taken action looking to 
sustaining of prices, and the Pipe trade is in much better 
condition than for several months. 


Ferromanganese.—The local Ferro market is very 
quiet in demand, consumers being covered for some time 
ahead. We quote 80 per cent. Ferro at $49 to $50, in large 
lots, delivered. 


Rods.—The demand is quiet. We quote Bessemer Rods 
at $34, maker’s mill. Basic Chain Rods are held at $35, 
maker’s mill, but there is not much demand. 


Steel Rails.—The domestic demand for Rails is quiet, 
but it is said that a contract for about 40,000 tons for ship- 
ment to Russia has about been closed, the business going to 
a tidewater mill. We quote Standard Sections at $28 at 
mill, and Light Rails, $23.50 to $27, depending on weight. 


Skelp.—The local Skelp mill of Moorhead Brothers & 
Co., which has been idle a month or more, is starting up 
this week, the concern having entered some fair sized orders 
for Skelp. The general demand for Skelp is quiet, very few 
sales having been made in this market for some _ time. 
We quote Bessemer Grooved Skelp at 1.50c. to 1.55c. and 
Open Hearth 1.55c. to 1.60c., with $1 advance for Sheared. 
Grooved Iron Skelp is about 1.60c., and Sheared, 1.65c., 
maker’s mill. 


Plates.—The Plate market continues very active, and 
the Carnegie Steel Company has turned over quite a large 
tonnage of Plates to Eastern mills. The Steel car interests 
are the heaviest consumers, all of them being very busy on 
orders for cars, while boiler shops and other consumers 
are buying very heavily. The present active condition of 
the Plate mills is assured for the next four months at least. 
\Wwe quote: Tank Plate, ¥% inch thick, 614 to 14 inches wide, 
1.50c., base; over 14 inches wide and up to 100 inches in 
width, 1.60c., base, at mill, Pittsburgh. Extras over the 
above prices are as follows: 

Extra per 
; 100 pounds. 
Gauges lighter than ‘4-inch to and including 3-16- 
inch Plates on thin edges 

Gauges No. 7 and No, 8 

Gauge No. 9 

Plates over 

Plates over 110 to 115 inches 

Plates over 115 to 120 inches 

Plates over 120 to 125 inches 

Plates over 125 to 130 inches 

Plates over 130 inches 

All sketches as straight taper Plates vary- 

ing not more than 4 inches in width at ends, 
narrowest end being not less than 30 inches)... 

Complete Circles 

Boiler and Fiange Steel Plates. ............0.5: 

Marine, “A. B. M. "and ordinary Fire Box 

Steel P*ates ‘ 

Still Bottom .80 

Locomotive Fire Box Steel .50 

Shell Grade of Steel is abandoned. 

TEeRMS.—-Net cash 30 days. For anticipated payments a 
maximum discount may be allowed at the rate of 6 per cent. per 
annum and for a longer time than 30 days interest shall be 
charged at the same rate per annum. Invoices paid within ten 
days from date thereof, discount of % of 1 per cent. is allow- 
able. Pacific Coast base, 1.40c., f.0.b. Pittsburgh, with all rail 
tariff rate of freight to destination added. No reduction for rec- 
tangular shapes 14 inches wide down to 6 inches of Tank, Ship 
or Bridge quality. 


Structural Material.—A part of the terminal work for 
the Pennsylvania Railroad in New York, amounting to 
about 22,000 tons, has been placed with the American Bridge 
Company. Additional tonnage for this work is expected to 
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be ready in a short time. Several good sized local jobs in- 
volving considerable tonnage are about ready to close up 
and will likely be nlaced this week. A great deal of other 
work is in sight and the general outlook for the Structural 
trade is very good. We quote: Beams and Channels, up to 
15-inch, 1.60¢c.; over 15-inch, 1.70c.; Angles, 3 x 2 x 4 inch 
thick up to 6 x 6 inches, 1.60c.; Angles, 8 x 8 and 7 x 3% 
inches, 1.70c.; Zees, 38-inch and larger, 1.60c.; Tees, 3-inch 
and larger, 1.65c. Under the Steel Bar card Angles, Chan- 
nels and Tees under 3-inch are 1.60c., base, for Bessemer 
and Open Hearth, subject to half extras on the Standard 
Steel Bar card. 

Sheets.—A fair amount of new tonnage is being placed, 
but the Sheet mills are running mostly on old contracts 
placed some time ago, when prices were lower. Mills advise 
us that it is practically impossible to book new orders for 
Sheets on the basis of 2.40c., at mill, for No. 28, practically 
all the new tonnage being placed being taken at about 2.20c. 
to 2.25e. for No. 27 and 2.30c. to 2.35c. for No. 28. Official 
prices, which are shaded about $2 a ton by most of the out- 
side mills and also by jobbers for carloads and larger lots, 
are as follows: Black Sheets, No. 24, box annealed, one 
pass through cold rolls, 2.15c.; No. 26, 2.25¢.; No. 27, 2.30c., 
and No. 28, 2.40c. We quote Galvanized Sheets as follows: 
Nos. 22 and 24, 2.85c.; Nos. 25 and 26, 3.05c.; No. 27, 3.23c. ; 
No. 28, 3.45c. We quote No. 28 Gauge Painted Roofing 
Sheets at $1.65 to $1.75 per square, and Galvanized Roofing 
Sheets, No. 28 Gauge, at $2.85 to $2.95 for 2%%-inch cor- 
rugation. Jobbers charge the usual advances over above 
prices for small lots from store. 


Iron and Steel Bars.—Large consumers of both Lron 
and Steel Bars are covered by contracts at somewhat lower 
prices than are now ruling and on which they are specifying 
quite freely. The large implement makers still show a dis- 
position to hold off placing season contracts, but are ex- 
pected to come in the market with their orders before very 
long. Iron Bars are somewhat weak in price and we quote 
at 1.50c., Pittsburgh, for good orders and desirable specifica- 
tions. We quote Bessemer and Open Hearth Steel Bars at 
1.50c. in carloads and larger lots. 

Hoops and Bands.—We quote Steel Hoops at 1.65c. 
and Bands at 1.50c., with usual extras on the latter. Prac- 
tically no new business is being placed in either, consum- 
ers being covered by old contracts at lower prices. 

Cotton Ties.—We quote at 85c. per bundle for 3000- 
bundle lots and over. Suyers are specifying liberally on 
contracts placed some time ago. 


Tin Plate.—There is practically no new demand for Tin 
Plate, the mills running on old contracts placed some months 
ago when prices were lower. Jobbers report that their 
stocks of Tin Plate are moving out more freely and a better 
demand is expected late in June or early in July. There may be 
trouble this year in fixing up the Tin Plate wage scale, as 
the Amalgamated Association has asked advances over the 
present scale ranging from 10 to 20 per cent. We quote 
100-lb. Cokes at $3.50 to $3.55, base, f.o.b. Pittsburgh, terms 
30 days, or 2 per cent. off for cash in 10 days. 


Merchant Pipe.—A meeting of some of the leading in- 
dependent Pipe mills was held in the Duquesne Club to-day 
(Tuesday). The present situation in the Pipe trade was 
carefully gone over and reports of those present showed 
that the Pipe trade was in very much better condition than 
for some time. The demand is showing betterment and 
large stocks of Pipe carried by jobbers are moving out quite 
freely. Action was taken by these mills looking to the sus- 
taining of prices and also on other matters of interest to 
the mills. The Youngstown Sheet & Tube Company has 
taken a contract for 27 miles of 6-inch Line Pipe from the 
Texas Company for shipment to the Texas oil fields. This 
is the first contract for Line Pipe of any consequence placed 
for some time. Discounts of the outside mills remain two 
points, or about $4 a ton, lower than those of the leading 
interest, which to the jobbing trade in carloads are as follows : 

Werchant Pipe. 
-——Steel. 


aaah. pntisenictasia 
Black. Galv. Black. Galv 
Per cent. Per cent. Per cent. Per cent. 
% and & inch....... 87 51 65 tp 
% and % inch..... .71 59 69 57 
% to 6 inches....... 7h 65 731% 63% 
(&: 2 2 eee 70 55 68% 53 
Extra strong, plain ends, 
% to ® tmch....... 60 48 58 46 
¥% to 4 Inches....... 67 55 65 53 
4%, to 8 inches...... .63 51 61 49 
Donble extra strong. plain 
ends, %& to 8 inches.56 45 54 43 


Boiler Tubes.—The demand for both Locomotive and 
Merchant Tubes is very active and the mills are somewhat 
behind in deliveries. Prices are firm, discounts to consumers 
in carloads being as follows: 


Boiler Tubes. 


Iron Steel. 
0 Oi ek, SORE. we ceca ewe che eee eed 41 44 
SE PE Uk MOO id ewe cvncceedbevece 41 56 
ou Wag we des Siar'e. bie" aaa ed RIESE 46 58 
QM to G Inches. ... 2. cc ccc crsssccscs 533 64 
Be 2 IIe i ko «6 wn cites eeiepe ws ceees 41 56 
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Merchant Steel.—Large implement makers continue to 
hold back making contracts, waiting to see whether the pres- 
ent lull will continue and whether it will seriously affect 
prices. The mills are busy on old contracts, but new ton- 
nage being placed is rather light. The Shafting Association 
met in New York last week and reaffirmed prices. We 
quote Smooth Finished Tire, 1.70c.; Railway Spring Steel, 
1.70c.: Cutter Shoes, 2.15c. to 2.20c.; Toe Calk Steel, 2c. 
to 2.05c.; Flat Sleigh Shoe, 1.50e. to 1.55c.: Smooth Fin- 
ished Machinery Steel, 1.70c. to 1.75¢.; Crucible Tool Steel, 
ordinary grades, 5%c. to Sc.; extra grades, 10c. and up- 
ward. Demand for Shafting is fairly active and we quote 
Cold Rolled at 50 per cent. off in carloads and 45 per cent. 
in less than carloads, delivered in base territory. 

Railroad Spikes.—The demand continues active and the 
three local concerns that make Railroad Spikes are well 
filled up with orders. We quote Spikes at $1.70 per 100 Ibs. 
in carloads, f.o.b. maker’s mill. 

Spelter.—Prices of Spelter continue to steadily decline 
and there is little or no demand. Prime grades are quoted 
to-day at about 5.25c., St. Louis, equal to 5.37l4e., Pitts- 
burgh. On a firm offer and for spot delivery this price would 
likely be shaded. 

Coke.—The output of Coke in the Connellsville region 
last week and also shipments showed a falling off over the 
previous week. The Frick Coke Company is operating prac- 
tically all its ovens in the region, and shipping its Coke as 
fast as made to blast furnaces of the Steel Corporation. 
Both Furnace and Foundry Coke for prompt shipment con- 
tinue to be offered at relatively low prices, strictly Con- 
nellsville Furnace Coke on the basis of $1.90 to $2 and 72- 
hour Foundry about $2.50 a ton, at oven, to consumers. 
Main Line Coke is offered as low as $1.50 for Furnace and 
about $2 to $2.25 for Foundry for prompt shipment. One 
of the leading Steel interests has made a large contract for 
Coke for shipment over balance of this year and is nego- 
tiating for further purchases for delivery in first half of next 
year. Last week 120 ovens in the Connellsville region were 
blown out, leaving 27,652 active out of a total of 30,055 
ovens in both Connellsville regions. It seems certain that 
there will have to be a further restriction in output of Coke 
unless demand soon shows material betterment. 

Iron and Steel Scrap.—Conditions in the Scrap trade 
are practically lifeless, and not much business is expected 
until after July 1, when the mills have made repairs, taken 
inventory and are again in position to take in Scrap. It 
is a fact that hardly enough Material is being sold to estab- 
lish prices. In the absence of demand and sales nominal 
prices are about as follows: Heavy Melting Scrap, $14.50; 
No. 1 Wrought Scrap, $17; Busheling Scrap, $13: Bun- 
dled Sheet Scrap, $13.50; Cast Iron Borings, $10: Wrought 
Turnings, $12; Machinery Cast Scrap, $15; Steel Rails, 
short pieces, $14.50; long lengths, $15: Iron Rails, $19, all 
in gross tons, f.o.b. Pittsburgh. On a firm offer and by con- 
sumers that would take in the Scrap promptly it is probable 
above prices would be shaded. 


— +-e—__. 


Cleveland. 
CLEVELAND, Outo, May 23, 1905. 

Iron Ore.—Shipments of Iron Ore down the lakes have 
continued at a high rate of speed. It is understood now 
that most of the larger vessels have gone under contract to 
run to the head of the lakes light and bring back Ore. Such 
a condition would indicate that the Ore shippers anticipate 
a heavy movement of mattrial and that good dispatch to con- 
tract boats is virtually vouchsafed. It would further in- 
dicate that the shippers are depending more than usual upon 
their contract tonnage, expecting to use but a small per- 
centage of wild boats during the year. So far these con 
ditions have been fulfilled, the movement being extremely 
heavy, the dispatch being exceptional and the employment 
of wild tonnage being reduced to the minimum. On such 
boats as are loaded with wild cargoes the rates have held 
without change at 75c. from Duluth to Ohio ports, 70c. from 
Marquette and 60c. from Escanaba. These are even with 
the contract rates. There has been some little inquiry from 
consumers for new supplies of Ore, but no sales have been 
made so far. Prices hold as they have been, at $3.75 for 
fessemer Old Range, base quality: $3.50 for Bessemer 
Mesaba ; $3.25 for non-Bessemer Old Range, and $3 for non- 
Bessemer Mesaba. 

Pig Iron.—As far as Foundry is concerned, there is a 
little movement for spot delivery of 50-ton lots, but this is 
inconsiderable. The price paid on most of this is $16 at the 
furnace. There are reports that some has been sold as low 
as $15.50 in the Valley, but the major portion of the Iron 
is going at $15.75 to $16 in the Valleys for No. 2. The Bes- 
semer and Basic trades are notably weak at the present time. 
The producers who have been unconcerned about the fail- 
ure of consumers to cover their needs have begun to change 
front and a little anxiety is felt, although no efforts have 
been made to force Iron upon an unwilling market at sacri- 
fice prices. Some furnaces are changing over to the produc- 
tion of Malleable Iron. The Coke situation is still rather 
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weak, but it is believed that temporarily prices have struck 
rock bottom. Producers are holding at $2.60 to $2.75 at 
the oven for the best grades of 72-hour Foundry Coke, with 
Furnace Coke ranging from $2 to $2.25 at the oven. 
Finished Iron and Steel.—The shipbuilding interests 
are still taking Structural Shapes and Plates for the con- 
struction of new ships. Last week the American Ship- 
building Company closed orders for three new Steel steam- 
ers, and the latter part of the week the Great Lakes Engi- 
neering Company took two orders for big Steel steamers. 
Prior to the placing of these orders the Steel had been 
bought for one big ship, which had been previously ordered. 
The Steel for the other steamers has not been bought. That 
with an order for a big passenger boat and for other ship 
construction which has yet not come into the market will make 
up tonnage of close to 20,000 tons which will come into 
the market in this immediate territory in the near future. 
In addition to this tonnage there is very heavy buying by 
building contractors who failed to cover their needs earlier 
in the year and who are driven now to supply their wants 
from the small mills or through the jobbers, paying pre- 
miums for what they must have. The larger mills are still 
actively engaged in shipping on contract. The small mills 
which have been cutting the price on Sheets to obtain busi- 
mess have continued that policy and are now getting the 
major portion of what is going. Stock prices have been 
slightly disturbed by the competition also and have been 
reduced. Out of stock Blue Annealed is based on No. 10 
at 2.15c., and Nos. 22 to 24 at 2.60c. Galvanized Sheets 
are based on Nos. 22 to 24 at 3.05c. There has been a 
steady demand for Billets, mostly forging, on which pre- 
miums have been paid. The market was somewhat dis- 
turbed during the week by a vague rumor, having little sub- 
stance as far as learned, that the field was being invaded 
by a concern not usually a seller in this market, who was 
attracted by the prices being paid. The Rail trade is 
quiet with prices unchanged. No buying of Bars has turned 
up as yet, the agricultural implement works holding off 
their inquiries until the crop outlook is a little more 
definite. The other consumers have covered their needs for 
the time being, and consequently Bar Steel is stady and dull 
on the old basis of 1.50c., Pittsburgh, for both Bessemer and 
Open Hearth. The Bar Iron market is enigmatical. Pro- 
ducers here are trying to market but little material, feeling 
unable to meet the competition of the Western producers. 
The price holds about steady at 1.55c¢ to 1.60c., Youngstown. 


Old Material.—The market has been duller and weaker 
than ever, with some reports that the dealers, tired of hold- 
ing their stock for a better market, have been turning it over 
for what it would bring, with a consequent sagging of 
prices. ‘The general market is not as demoralized as this 
sort of condition would indicate. About any price that would 
be quoted at the present time would be approximate and 
nearly nominal. We revise and quote, all gross tons: Old 
Steel Rails, $14.50 to $15; Old Iron Rails, $20 to $21; 
Old Car Wheels, $15 to $15.50; Heavy Melting Steel, $14 
to $14.50. All net tons: Cast Springs, $7 to $7.50; No. 1 
Busheling, $12.50 to $13; No. 1 Railroad Wrought, $14 to 
$14.50; Iron Car Axles, $21 to $22; No. 1 Cast, $12.50 to 
$13; Stove Plate, $9 to $10; Iron and Steel Turnings and 
Drillings, $10.50 to $11. 


——_—__~+-+e—____ 


New York. 


New York, May 24, 1905. 


Pig Iron.—The market in this section has been very 
quiet, although a fair run of Foundry orders is coming in. 
There has been some movement in New England, where the 
Buffalo furnaces are offering Iron at lower prices than the 
older districts. A break in the Erie Canal is holding up 
some of the Buffalo shipments. We continue to quote North- 
ern Iron, at tidewater, $17.50 to $18 for No. 1 Foundry, 
$17 to $17.25 for No. 2 Foundry, $16.50 to $17 for No. 2 
Plain and $15.25 to $15.50 for Gray Forge. Alabama and 
Tennessee Irons are on the basis of $16.75 to $17 for No. 2, 
New York. 

Steel Rails.—Rail makers report a very good run of 
small orders and also of moderate sized lots, purchased as 
additions to former contracts placed by the large roads. 
Among the recent contracts placed is one lot of 12,000 tons 
to an Alabama road, with 2 Northern mill. Light Rails are 
quiet. Standard Rails continue at $28, at mill, while 
Light Rails are quoted $23 to $25, according to section. 


Cast Iron Pipe.—The market is quiet, which is undoubt- 
edly due to the easier tendency of Pig Iron. Cast Iron Pipe 
and Pig Iron sympathize quite closely. The Eastern foun- 
dairies, however, are excellently supplied with business for 
the immediate future and are therefore not particularly 
anxious over existing conditions. No large lettings are yet 
in sight. While carload lots are still quoted at $28 per net 
ton for G6-inch at tidewater, concessions would be made on 
any considerable quantity. 

Finished Iron and Steel.—The Structura] line continues 
to show the greatest activity of any branch of the Finished 
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Iron and Steel trades. The American Bridge Company was 
the successful bidder for the 21,000 tons of steel work which 
will be required for the first section of the new Pennsyl- 
vania Railroad station in this city. The Philadelphia Rapid 
Transit contract has not yet been formally closed. Quite 
a good tonnage was entered during the week by the American 
Bridge Company, comprising small lots, and the indications 
are that this week will also prove to be an excellent one for 
new business. Bids are now in on some important bridge 
work, including about 10,000 tons for the Deep Water Rail- 
road, Virginia, and about 8000 tons for the Long Island 
Railroad. While no important contracts were placed the 
past week for buildings several large propositions are in 
such shape that they will shortly be placed under contract. 
Some of these buildings will require from 6000 to 10,000 
tons of Steel each. Increased difficulty is reported in secur- 
ing deliveries of Structural Shapes from the mills. Manu- 
facturers are now naming three to four months as the earliest 
in. which they can promise deliveries. Those requiring 
prompt shipment are compelled to purchase from dealers 
having stock in their yards, in which case good premiums 
are charged. Prices on fabricated work show that bidders 
are not now so hungry for new business. Other branches of 
the Finished Iron and Steel trade are considerably less 
active than the structural line, but nevertheless sales agents 
report a fair run of new orders. Bar Iron is in good de- 
mand, but prices are not now held so closely to the top notch, 
as manufacturing costs have been reduced through the lower 
price of Scrap. Quotations at tidewater are as follows: Beams, 
Channels, Angles and Zees, 1.74%4c. to 1.8414c.; Tees, 1.79%4c. 
to 1.8914c.; Bulbs, Angles and Deck Beams, 1.8414c. to 
1.9414c.; Sheared Tank Plates, 1.74¥4c. to 1.841%4c.; Flange 
Plates, 1.8414c. to 1.9414c.; Marine, 1.94%4c. to 2.04%c.: 
Fire Box, 1.94%c. to 2.50c¢., according to specifications: 
Refined Bar Iron, 1.69%4c. to 1.7414c.; Soft Steel Bars, 
1.6444c. to 1.744. 

Old Material.—A strong demand for Relaying Rails is 
the particular feature of the Old Material market. Dealers 
are now seeking quite actively for such sections of Relaying 
Rails as will meet the views of buyers. Prices of rolling 
mill stock, especially Wrought Scrap, have been consider- 
ably affected during the past week by forced sales of Scrap 
which had to be moved. Under such circumstances sellers 
are compelled to take the best price they can get. It would 
not be surprising, however, if the corner had now been 
turned and an improvement should be noted in the demand 
for Old Material in Eastern markets. Consumers are be- 
ginning to remove the embargo on shipments on contracts 
and are taking deliveries into their yards. Quite a number 
of large consumers are also rapidly depleting their stocks 
and will shortly be compelled to lay in considerable quan- 
tities. Inquiries are now being received on various classes 
of Old Material, and, in fact, some quite encouraging sales 
have been made within the past couple of days. Among the 
transactions of the week were sales of 500 tons of Heavy 
Cast, 300 tons of Stove Plate, 200 tons of Heavy Steel 
Scrap, and seattered sales of Borings and Turnings, aggre- 
gating possibly 2000 tons. Leading dealers report them- 
selves buyers rather than sellers at present prices. Quota- 
tions per gross ton, New York and vicinity, are approxi- 
mately as follows: 

Old Iron Rails 

Old Steel Rails, rerolling lengths a ot B ere 

Old Steel Rails, short pieces j 14.50 

Relaying Rails y 21.00 

Old Car Wheels 5. 16.00 

Old Steel Car Axles ; 72.00 

Heavy Melting Steel Scrap J 14.50 

No. 1 Railroad Wrought Scrap / 18.00 

No, 1 Yard Wrought Scrap 5. 16.00 

Iron Track Scrap . 15.50 

Wrought Pipe 

Ordinary Light Iron 

Cast Borings 

Wrought Turnings 


No. 1 Machinery Cast 
Stove Plate 


Creditors and stockholders of the Pennsylvania Shovel 
Company, Warren, Ohio, have raised sufficient money to 
pay off the indebtedness of $50,000, and will take over 
the entire plant. A new company will be formed with a 
capital of $150,000, of which $100,000 will be common and 
$50,000 preferred stock. It is expected the plant will be 
put in operation at an early date. 


Stockholders of the Flannery Bolt Company, Pitts- 
burgh, will meet July 15 to consider a proposition to in- 
crease its capital from $200,000 to $300,000. 


The report that the Driggs-Seabury Ordnance Corpo- 
ration, Sharon, Pa., would double the capacity of its 
plant is officially denied. It is the intention of the com- 
pany to materially increase its capital stock in the near 
future. 
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An East Indian Projected Iron Industry. 


United States Consul Wm. Thomas Fee, Bombay, In- 
dia, sends the following statement to the Department of 
Commerce and Labor: 


Jamsetjee N. Tata, a wealthy Parsee, known as “ the 
Merchant Prince of Bombay,” some years ago started a 
project to develop the manufacture of iron in India, 
utilizing the native Indian ores, coal and limestone. Un- 
fortunately for India Mr. Tata died while his projected 
scheme was yet in the incipient stage. His sons, how- 
ever, have carried on the preliminary investigations and 
are now about to organize a syndicate with a cash capital 
of two crores of rupees ($6,480,000) for the purpose of 
manufacturing iron. 

The necessity in the near future of renewing the rails 
on the long lines of road in India, supplying new pro- 
jected lines and those under construction, and the grow- 
ing demand for structural iron and steel, led Mr. Tata 
to believe that there would be a demand sufficiently vast 
to guarantee the promise of large profits to such iron 
manufacturers as would succeed in utilizing native labor 
and local raw products. He obtained on most favorable 
terms concessions from the Government for extensive 
tracts of ore. coal and limestone lands in the central 
provinces and native States on the Bengal side of India. 

The ore being of superior grade and the coal of in- 
ferior quality, much anxiety was apprehended at first as 
to the success of smelting the high grade ore with a coal 
carrying low coking qualities. Reports of samples sent 
to Germany and England for experimentation were not 


favorable. Some three years ago Mr. Tata visited the 
United States and made a careful study of its iron 
works with a view to applying some of the modern 


methods, new inventions, processes and machinery in use 
there which might be applicable for coking coal and to 
the smelting and manufacturing of iron in India. He 
secured the services of two American expert mining en- 
gineers who came out to India to make a thorough in- 
vestigation of the situation and study the conditions, 
surroundings and problems connected with the project. 
In company with the oldest son of the late Mr. Tata 
(D. J. Tata), they visited the various mining proper- 
ties in the central provinces and native States and made 
full examinations. They satisfied themselves as to the 
richness and the abundance of the ore, the feasibility of 
coking the coal, and the availability of the limestone 
and other required raw materials. They carefully 
studied market conditions, prices, costs of freight and 
labor, water supply, furnace and mill machinery, Govern- 
ment good will and all factors involved in the project, 
and have reported that an industry manufacturing a 
durable iron and steel, founded on the sources of supply 
indicated, can be established and successfully carried on 
in India with large profits to investors. 

The project is to carry on a complete iron industry, 
consisting of mines, ovens and mills for the finished 
product, as well as works for the utilization of the by- 
products. While the project has not been carried beyond 
the preliminary steps of investigation the engineers are 
so well satisfied with the results and are so sanguine of 
success that they assert that they can produce a high 
quality of pig iron and lay it down at the port of Cal- 
cutta at less cost than can be done elsewhere in the 


world. 
oO 


Iron and Industrial Stocks 


New York, May 24, 1905. 

Prolonged liquidation marked the course of the past week 
in the stock market. Stocks of all kinds, including the most 
gilt-edged railroad stocks as well as the most vulnerable in- 
dustrials, were poured out from day to day, and at times al- 
most a panicky feeling prevailed. The downward movement 
appears to have been checked on Tuesday of this week, when 
announcement was made of the failure of one of the least 
important trust companies in this city. Indefinite rumors 
regarding the solvency of some financial institution were 
believed to have been the cause of a great deal of the weak- 
ness in the stock market, and when the failure was an- 
nounced much relief was felt that it was not a more con- 
spicuous one. The lowest prices reported on active Iron and 
Steel stocks during this period of pressure were as follows: 
Can common 10%, preferred 6544; Car & Foundry common 
31, preferred 9444; Locomotive common 44, preferred 108%; 
Steel Foundries common 11%, preferred 50%; Colorado Fuel 
88: Pressed Steel common 34, preferred 90%; Railway 
Spring common 30, preferred 955%; Republic common 15%, 
preferred 69; Sloss-Sheffield common 69%, preferred 104; 
Tennessee Coal 73; Cast Iron Pipe common 27%, preferred 
90: United States Steel common 24%, preferred 90%, new 
5’s 921%4. The slight improvement on Tuesday carried most 
prices up one or two points above the low prices noted. The 
improvement continued to-day, last transactions up to 1.30 
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p.m. being reported at the following prices: Can common 
1114, preferred 6714; Car & Foundry common 32%, preferred 
95; Locomotive common 464, preferred 10914; Colorado 
uel 40%¢; Pressed Steel common 36, preferred 91144; Rail- 
way Spring common 32%, preferred 95°; Republic com- 
mon 16%, preferred 7014; Sloss-Sheffield common 70, pre- 
ferred 115; Tennessee Coa! 75; United States Steel com- 
mon 26%, preferred 9344, new 5’s 93. 

Dividends.— National Lead Company has declared the 
regular quarterly dividend of 1% per cent. on the preferred 
stock, payable June 15. 

The Allegheny Heating Company, Allegheny, Pa., sup- 
plier of natural gas, has declared the usual quarterly dividend 
of 4 per cent., payable May 25 





Metal Market. 


New York, May 24, 1905. 

Pig Tin.—The market during the week was dull, with 
the exception of Tuesday, when a fair business was done. 
This was caused by two influences, one the Banca sale to- 
morrow, when 1600 tons will be disposed of by the Dutch 
Government. It will be remembered that at the last auc- 
tion sale very high prices were realized, and this fact is ex- 
erting a considerable influence on the market at present. 
Another point which tended to strengthen the market was 
the announcement of the production of Banca Tin, which for 
the year 1904-1905 was about 7540 tons, against 12,290 
tons in 1908-1904 and an average of about 10.500 tons for 
the three years preceding that. This had its influence on 
Friday, when the high prices of the week were realized at 
50.40c., but the price quickly dropped back to 30.10c. on 
Monday and Tuesday of this week. To-day’s quotations on 
the local Metal Exchange are 30c. to 30.35c. for spot and 
May and 29.75e. to 30.25¢. for June, with Tin selling to-day 
at 380.25c. In London an advance has taken place. The 
price for spot Tin at the closing of that exchange was £136 
15s. and for futures £135 12s. 6d., an advance of 15s. for 
spot since yesterday. The arrivals so far this month amount 
to 2001 tons, while there are 1995 tons afloat. 


Copper.—The activity noticed last week has subsided 
to a great extent, and although some few orders have been 
placed for nearby delivery the market has been rather 
dull, but with a firm undertone in prices of 15c. for spot and 
early deliveries of Lake and Electrolytic Copper, slight 
concessions being made for deliveries into the second and 
third quarters. Casting grades are held at 14.75¢c. It is 
reported on good authority that a considerable quantity of 
Electrolytic has been sold for October delivery. The phe- 
nomenal exports, amounting to 18,377 tons so far this month, 
of which 6300 tons go to the Orient, are exercising a very 
potent influence on this market and the statistical position 
of the metal continues most excellent. In London prices 
have declined from last week, spot being quoted to-day at 


£64 10s., futures at £64 12s. 6d., and Best Selected is held 
at £69 10s. 


Spelter.—This metal is weak, and there is very little 
business either in this market or in St. Louis. Prices for 
spot and May are 5.45c. to 5.55¢. In St. Louis the prices 
are unchanged at 5.30c., and in London there is no change, 
to-day’s closing cables being £23 12s. 9d. The shipments 
from the St. Louis district since January 1 aggregate 1,223.,- 
000 slabs, as against 1,192,000 during the corresponding pe- 
riod of last year. 


Pig Lead.—The market is easier in tone, but prices re- 
main unchanged from last week at 4.50c. to 4.60c. The 
American Smelting & Refining Company continues to quote 
shipments of Lead in 50 tons at 4.50c. In St. Louis the 
market is nominally quoted at 4.40c., and in London a slight 
decline is noted, to-day’s closing price being £12 15s. The 
shipments from the St. Louis district since January 1 aggre- 
gate 428,000 tons, as against 552,000 during the correspond- 
ing period last year. 


Antimony.—This metal continues scarce and has ad- 
vanced, the quotations in some cases being purely nominal. 
To-day’s quotations for Hallett’s are 8.8714c. to 9.25c, Cook- 
son’s 8.8714c. to 9.1214c. and other grades 8.50c. to 9c. 





_ Quicksilver. The market is unchanged, flasks of 75 Ibs. 
being quoted at $38. In London Rothschild’s price is £7 
Ts. 6d. 


Nickel.—The market is quiet and prices remain un- 
changed, large lots being quoted at 40c. to 45c. and smaller 
at 50c. to 60c. 


Tin Plate.—There is an accumulation of Plates at the 
mills, which is common at this season of the year in prepa- 
ration for the demands expected to be made by the canning 
trade, but there is no evidence of any concessions in prices. 
The American Sheet & Tin Plate Company continues to 
quote 14 x 20 100-lb. Coke Plates at $3.74 a box, f.o.b. New 
York, and $3.55, f.o.b. Pittsburgh. In Swansea Plates are 
unchanged, being quoted at 11s. 714d. 
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The Machinery Trade. 


New York, May 24, 1905. 

The week under review has been productive of a few 
good sized orders, but otherwise there has been no material 
change in general conditions, which continue very satisfac- 
tory. Some of the railroads have been placing small or- 
ders, while one or two other industries, including the Ameri- 
can Smelting & Refining Company, have made larger pur- 
chases. 

The Rapid Transit Commission last week rejected the 
proposition to construct a moving platform crosstown sub- 
way in Thirty-fourth street, and instead adopted elaborate 
plans for a four-track subway and tunnel extending under 
the East River from Manhattan to Long Island City. The 
plans for the crosstown tunnel and subway show that it is 
proposed to build a line from Eleventh avenue in Man- 
hattan to Jackson avenue and Fifth street in Long Island 
City. The road will have four tracks in New York and 
two under the river. As proposed in the plans the subway 
will be offered to bidders for contracts in three sections. 
One section will extend from Eleventh avenue in Manhattan 
to Ninth avenue, the second from Ninth avenue east to the 
East River and the third section will be the tunnel under the 
river. The river section will extend under private property 
to the East River at Thirty-fifth street and in the Borough 
of Queens will run under Borden avenue to the yards of the 
Long Island Railroad. It is understood that the Metropoli- 
tan interests are deeply interested in the plans. 


Extensive Addition to Erie’s Shops and Equipment, 


By far the most important development of the week and 
the largest in the immediate vicinity of New York for many 
months is the official announcement of the Erie Railroad 
Company to the effect that it will practically double the ca- 
pacity of many of its shops on its entire main line and in- 
stall additional equipment aggregating in value over $30U,- 
000. In view of the fact that the company sent out a $100,- 
000 machine too] list about three weeks ago this announce- 
ment is of especial interest to the machine tool trade, which 
has not only sent in its estimates, but in many cases has 
been asked to give special prices on several additional ma- 
chines similar to the ones specified. From thisit is inferred that 
orders will shortly be placed for a much greater amount of 
machinery than that covered by the list. In planning the 
improvements the company has given particular attention to 
the use of high speed tool steel and has provided liberally 
for the purchase of the necessary heavy machinery; in fact, 
a major portion of the orders to be placed will be for such 
machines. An appropriation of $145,225 has already been 
made for fitting the shops with new iron working tools of 
improved heavy pattern suitable for the working of high 
speed tool steel. Of the considerable expenditures to be 
made for the installation’ of new machine tools are $80,000 
at the Meadville shops, $46,000 at the Huntington shops, 
$40,000 at the Cleveland shops, $34,000 at the Galion shops 
and about $30,000 at Dunmore and Buffalo. New tools 
will also be put in the shops at Bergen, N. J.; Port Jervis, 
N. Y.; Rochester, N. Y.; Bradford, Pa.; Salamanca, N. Y.; 
Kent, Ohio; Marion, Ohio, and Hammond, Ind. At its 
Hornellsville shops a new power plant is to be installed. 
Arrangements have been made for the yards and shops at 
all the points mentioned to be lighted by electricity, and at 
nearly all the Sturtevant system of heating and ventilation 
is to be put in. New coal and ash handling plants will also 
be installed. 

While the plans for extensions to the Erie shops have 
not all been worked out in detail, they provide generally for 
doubling the capacities for locomotive repairs. At Hor- 
nellsville, N. Y., a new fitting up shop is to be built, new 
power plant and other buildings erected sufficient to care 
for 25 locomotives instead of ten as at present. The ca- 
pacity of the Meadville shops is to be increased from 20 to 
25 locomotives by the erection of several new buildings, in- 
cluding a machine shop, tin and pipe shop, air brake shop 
and boiler house. The roundhouse at that point is also to 
be increased to 22 stalls. The improvements to the Marion 
shops will consist of a new ten-stall roundhouse, turntable, 
machine shop and boiler room, 48 x 96 feet: sand house, 
storehouse, tool house, oil house and office. The Galion shops, 
which have a capacity for four, are to be enlarged so as 
to be capable of taking care of nine locomotives. A new 
fitting shop, 65 x 80 feet: tank shop, 64 x 80 feet: oil house, 
45 x 60 feet, and other buildings not yet decided upon are 
to be erected. There will be constructed at Cleveland a new 
mechine shop, 105 x 109 feet: blacksmith shop, 33 x 36 
feet: oil and paint shop, 40 x 60 feet. The capacity of five 
locomotives will be doubled. At Huntington, Ind., the loco- 
motive capacity of five will be increased to ten. and a new 
machine and boiler shop, 80 x 112 feet: power plant. 75 x 75 
feet, and tool shop will be erected. Other improvements 
are as follows: Buffalo, N. Y., locomotive capacity increased 
from one to four, roundhouse capacity increased to 21 en- 
gines and new turntable to be constructed; Elmira, N. Y., 
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six new stalls to be added to roundhouse; Port Jervis, N. Y.. 
new 15-stall roundhouse to be erected; Bradford, Pa., new 
six-stall roundhouse to be built; Kent, Ohio, 14-stall engine 
house to be erected; Hammond, Ind., ten-stall roundhouse to 
be erected, with small machine shops and boiler room; ca- 
pacity of Dunmore shops to be increased from four to six 
locomotives. At all these various shops the roundhouse 
stalls will be extended to a uniform depth of 95 feet and 
new 80-foot turntables will also be installed. These im- 
provements will not only increase the total capacity of the 
shops from 85 to 127 locomotives a month, but will permit 
the company to handle the new locomotives being installed 
at any point. 
Needs of Other Railroads, 


The bids ot the manufacturers on the list of equip- 
ment upon which the purchasing department of the Penn- 
sylvania Railroad Company has been making inquiries 
during the last few weeks are under consideration. Until 
the tools and machinery have been thoroughly investigated 
and discussed with their practical people the purchasing 
department will not close the business. The entire list for 
the year’s requirements has not been exhausted, however, 
and the following tools will be open for bids during the 
ensuing week: One double punch and shears having 42-inch 
throat, with capacity for punching 38-inch holes in 14-inch 
plate and to shear %-inch plates; one 24-inch double bolt 
cutter, one automatic nut tapper to tap nuts up to 1% 
inches one 1-inch pointing machine, one 12 inch by 6 foot 
engine lathe without tapering attachment, one 1200-pound 
steam hammer, one portable pipe threading machine, one 
350-ton hydraulic driving wheel press. 

A good sized lot of machinery is being purchased by the 
St. Louis & Iron Mountain Railroad for equipping its shops 
at Baring Crossing, Ark. The orders are being placed 
through Westinghouse, Church, Kerr & Co., New York. 
which has purchased among other machinery air compressors 
from the Chicago Pneumatic Tool Company. 

We understand that improvements are to be made to the 
shops of the Southern Indiana Railway Company at Bed- 
ford, Ill. The shops, which are already extensive, will be 
considerably enlarged, a new foundry will be built adjoin- 
ing and new and improved machinery will be added. 

The representatives of the Great Central Railway of 
England, who spent several days in New York after attend- 
ing the International Railway Congress at Washington, have 
returned to Great Britain, taking with them much data 
regarding American machinery, and especially railway ap- 
pliances. Before leaving, the party, which consisted of J. 
Ristern, assistant general manager of the company; E. W. 
Clear, assistant freight manager; J. Rowlandson, assistant 
engineer, and W. Clow, assistant superintendent, placed an 
order with William Sellers & Co., Philadelphia, for tools. 
The order was sufficiently large to attract the attention of 
machinery men and as a result the Englishmen were fur 
nished with much material in the way of catalogues 
descriptive of American goods. It is highly probable that 
more orders will be placed with American manufacturers as 
a result of the party’s trip and investigations. While in 
New York the railroad representatives made their head- 
quarters with Fred. Patman, American representative of 
the company, who has offices at 1 Broadway. During their 
stay in this country they visited Chicago, St. Louis, Balti- 
more, Philadelphia and several Canadian cities, where they 
studied general business methods of American railroads and 
paid particular attention to track construction, signaling 
and the like. It is probable that the congress, which was 
largely attended by foreign railroad men, will have a de- 
cided effect on the exports of American machinery used in 
connection with railroads, and it is not improbable that 
some large sales of American goods to foreign companies 
will soon be recorded. 


Important Machinery Requirements, 


Large purchases of machinery have recently been made 
by the Iron Clad Mfg. Company, with main offices and works 
at 204-206 Varet street, Brooklyn, N. Y., for replacing the 
tools which were lost in the recent fire which destroyed a 
large part of its plant. Only a portion of the machine tool 
equipment, however, has thus far been purchased, and the 
company is now in the market for drawing and cutting 
presses, index punches, shears, rolls, horn presses, lathes, 
double seamers and other machinery used in the manufacture 
of sheet metal goods. All the machinery will be electrically 
driven and the welding will be done entirely by electricity, as 
the company controls the patents in the United States for 
electric welding on everything in its line of manufacture. 
The company has already rebuilt the greater part of its 
plant, which was destroyed, and has plans prepared for ad- 
ditional buildings. The new buildings, which will be very much 
larger than the old ones, will be fire proof and constructed 
of brick and stone. When the buildings are completed the 
company will have floor space in excess of that which it 
formerly had of 500,000 square feet. In addition to rebuild- 
ing the burned district the company has also acquired a plot 
of ground on Cook street toward Bushwick avenue, 200 x 25 
feet, and has let contract for a fire proof brick and stone 
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building to be constructed on this plot. This new building 
is expected to be ready for occupancy by July 1. Interests 
associated with the company have purchased the Maryland 
Stamping Company, Baltimore, Md., whose plant it intends 
to enlarge very materially, for which a good sized piece of 
property adjoining has already been acquired. At this plant 
a new building, 105 x 250 feet, has been erected and will be 
occupied this week. It is one continuous building connected 
with the old Maryland stamping plant, the whole covering 
the entire front of Bush street extending from Wicomico to 
Sassafras street. An addition will shortly be built over 
the balance of the block which will make a complete building 
about 300 feet square. A side track has been built through 
the entire property so that cars can be loaded and unloaded 
in the building. With its new Baltimore factory and its 
large Brooklyn factory the company’s present facilities will 
be more than doubled, and when the improvements now 
under way are, finished it will have one of the most up to 
date and modern plants of its kind in the world. 

Extensive additions are to be made to the plant of the 
Hay Foundry & Iron Works, Newark, N. J., to meet 
the increasing demands made upon that company for its 
output, and before next fall the already large plant will be 
augmented by a new structural shop, 130 x 400 feet; 
templet shop, 40 x 100 feet, and a power house, 42 x 110 
feet. The company intends to build on either end of the 
structural shop steel runways, each of which will be 60 x 
450 feet. The structural shop is to be equipped with ma- 
chinery capable of doing the heaviest kind of work, and its 
daily output will be very large. The shop will be fitted with 
two 25-ton cranes and 12 wall cranes for feeding the ma- 
chines. The cranes will be constructed by the Morgan En- 
gineering Company, Alliance, Ohio, especia,iy for the kind 
of work to be done in the structural shop. The other tools 
will comprise the latest tools for the fabrication of structural 
steel, and the list includes angle shears, gate shears, multiple 
rolls, straightening rolls, punches, rotary planers and bend- 
ing machines. Most of these tools have been ordered from 
the Cleveland Punch & Shear Works Company, Cleveland, 
Ohio. The power plant equipment, which has not been en- 
tirely decided upon as yet, will consist of 600 horse-power of 
boilers and an engine of 500 horse-power of the Corliss 
type with about 400-kw. generators. The air compressor 
will be of the Ingersoll-Sergeant Corliss type. J. L. Hay, 
who is at the company’s New York office, 141 Broadway, has 
the details of construction and equipment of the building 
in charge, and it is his plan to have the work rushed to com- 
pletion so that the additions will be in working order by next 
fall at least. It is probable that the power plant will be 
doubled in the near future, as the provisions now being made 
will just about cope with the company’s present business 
conditions and the demands upon its resources are rapidly 
growing. 

The Henry-Bonnard Bronze Company, which has for many 
years occupied the building at 430-4386 West Sixteenth street, 
New York, will shortly erect a new plant at Mt. Vernon, N. 
Y.. which, it is said, will be the largest bronze casting estab- 
lishment in the world. Eugene F. Aucaigne, who is man- 
aging director of the foundry, has the details of construction 
and equipment of the new plant in charge, and, according 
to the present plans, it will consist of two one-story brick 
buildings, covering a little more than 2 acres. It is proposed 
to have the establishment erected and equipped before the 
summer is over. The buildings will be divided into an office. 
showrooms, foundry, finishing department and power plant. 
The foundry and finishing rooms will be equipped with six 
or more cranes, two of which will be of from 20 to 25 tons 
capacity, and the others will be 10-ton cranes. All of them 
will be used to handle the heavy bronze castings. There will 
also be required lathes, air compressors, drill presses and 
the like. The power plant will be about 200 horse-power and 
all of the machines will be electrically driven. The work 
of the company will not be interrupted and most of the 
equipment for the new establishment will be new. The 
Henry-Bonnard Company was established in 1872 and it has 
turned out some of the largest bronze castings ever seen. 
It is already the largest of its kind on the Western Hemis- 
phere. 

The Brooks Locomotive Works at Dunkirk, N. Y., which 
is one of the subsidiary companies of the American Locomo- 
tive Company, 111 Broadway, New York, will shortly erect 
a large foundry. The plans for the structure have been 
prepared and they show that the main building will be 175 
x 650 feet. The plant will in many respects be a reproduc- 
tion of the foundry built about two years ago by the Amer- 
ican Locomotive Company at Schenectady, N. Y. The 
details of the construction were arranged at the Dunkirk 
offices and sent to the main offices of the company, where 
they were recently passed upon. The purchasing of machin- 
ery will be done from the Dunkirk shops, and it is under- 
stood that specifications have been prepared calling for a 
large list of machines to be installed in the new plant. It 
is understood that the present foundry of the company, 
which is much smaller than the contemplated structure, will 
be abandoned and used for other purposes, but the details 
in that respect have not been announced as yet. Work on 
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the new foundry will be begun shortly and it is expected that 
it will be built and equipped during the coming summer. 

The stove works of Hunt & Miller at Hudson, N. Y., 
have been purchased by Jason C. Moore of New York, who 
is president of the Moore-Texas Rice & Canal Company. 
Mr. Moore has offices in the Hanover Bank Building, at 
Nassau and Wall streets, and his purchase has no con- 
nection with the Moore-Texas Rice & Canal Company. It 
is understood that the purchaser intends to form a company 
and enter into the manufacture of copper articles and 
fittings, including copper boilers for water heating and other 
purposes. In order to carry out those plans the plant will 
have to be remodeled in a measure and considerable new 
machinery will undoubtedly be installed. Nothing will be 
done toward consummating the scheme for a time, as Mr. 
Moore intends to be away from the city for a little while. 
He will not consider the purchasing of machinery for the 
new venture until his return, and it will be several weeks 
before anything will be done in that respect. Beyond the 
fact that the line of manufacture at the factory will be 
materially changed and its output increased, no details of 
the scope of the proposed company or who are interested 
with Mr. Moore will be given out for a time. 

E. F. Rate & Sons, Iowa City, lowa, expect to engage 
in the manufacture of paper bags in large quantities to be 
used in connection with a scheme to advertise their glove and 
mitten manufactory. They are in the market for ma- 
chinery and sheet and aluminum covered plate novelties. 

DD. Sortman, Connersville, Ind., is in the market for 
machines for the manufacture of wire nails as well as ma- 
chines for making pins and hooks and eyes. 

John J. Mims, Reidsville, Pa., expects to purchase ma- 
chinery shortly for equipping an ice plant and he wishes to 
get into communication with those who can furnish him 
with the necessary equipment. 

The Green Fuel Economizer 
street, New York, maker of the 
economizer, announces that 


Company, 74 Cortlandt 
well-known Green fuel 
it is now prepared to execute 
orders for steep plate blowers, exhausters, heaters, 
&c., for all purposes. The fans are made to standard designs 
and dimensions, but the company will be pleased to build 
special fans to suit special conditions. The new shop of the 
company at Matteawan, N. Y.. specially erected and equipped 
with the latest machine tools to turn out the work eco- 
nomically, is now completed and running. The company 
maintains branch offices at Boston, Chicago, Atlanta, Mont- 
real, San Francisco, Salt Lake City, Seattle and Los 
Angeles. 

The H. A. Rogers Company, 19 John street, New York, 
has recently ordered several carloads of machine tools from 
Cincinnati concerns, to be installed at the Garfield plant of 
the American Smelting & Refining Company, Garfield, Utah. 
The Rogers Company reports that it has some promising 
inquiries for its machinery department. 

Dodge & Day, engineers and architects, Philadelphia, 
Pa., have been commissioned by Wm. Knabe & Co., Bal- 
timore, Md., to take entire charge of extensive improvements 
to their piano plant. The operation includes a new five- 
story building, 225 x 50 feet: new dry kiln and wood mill, as 
well as numerous changes to the present buildings. There 
will be also be a new power plant, which will involve the 
purchase of a new engine and generator. Motors will be in- 
stalled, and considerable electrical work done, as it is the 
intention to operate the plant electrically throughout. 


fans, 


Business Changes, 


The Westinghouse Machine Company has recently an- 
nounced substantial extensions in its sales organization for 
covering Southern and Western territories. In addition to 
the original New York, Boston, Pittsburgh and Chicago 
offices, new branches have been established at Cincinnati. 
Denver, San Francisco, Charlotte, N. C., and Atlanta, Ga. 
With these added facilities the extensive mining territory of 
the West and cotton industries of the South may 
more active attention. The ‘ 
company are now as follows: 
in charge of L. 


receive 
representative offices of th: 
New York, 10 Bridge street, 
L. Brinsmade; Boston, 131 State street, E. 
L. Clarke; Pittsburgh, Westinghouse Building, William 
Bradford; Chicago, 171 La Salle street, John B. Allan: 
Cincinnati, 1111 Traction Building, A. A. Brown: Denver. 
512 McPhee Building, C. C. Chappelle; Charlotte, N. C.. 
Squth Tryon street, Stuart W. Cramer; Atlanta, Ga., Equi- 
table Building, Stuart W. Cramer; Philadelphia, Stephen 
Girard Building, M. R. Muckle, Jr.. & Co.: San Francisco 
614 Mission street, Hunt, Mirk & Co. 

Wickes Brothers, New York, Pittsburgh, and Saginaw. 
Mich., builders of punches, shears, bending rolls and boiler 
makers’ tools and dealers in engines and boilers, whose 
works are at Saginaw, Mich., have established the general 
office of the machine building department in the Empire 
Building, Pittsburgh, in charge of David F. Turnbull, for- 
merly with the New York office of the company. 


Catalogues Wanted.—The General Building Supply 
Agency, Rome, Ga., desires to receive general building sup- 
ply catalogues, &e. 
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New England Machinery Market. 


Worcester, MAss., May 23, 1905. 
An interesting event of the week in machinery circles 
was the action Monday of the directors of the Kitson Ma- 
chinery Company, Mass., textile 
machinery, in recommending the stockholders of the com- 
pany to sell their holdings to the Lowell Machine Shops, an 
action which is considered equivalent to a sale. The Kitson 
acquired control of the Atherton Mfg. 
R. IL., so the.sale to the Lowell Ma- 


Lowell, manufacturer of 


Company recently 
Company, Pawtucket, 
chine Shops is practically merging three companies. The 
merger really goes farther than that, for the control of the 
Lowell Machine Shops recently passed into the hands of 
Robert F. Herrick, a Boston lawyer, representing interests 
identical with the Saco & Pettee Machine Shops, Newton 
Upper Falls, Mass. No authoritative statement can be ob- 
tained as to the next step in bringing together important 
cotton machinery interests. Rumors have been afloat for 
some time, as already stated in this column, bringing in the 
names of the Whitin Machine Company, Whitinsville, Mass., 
and the Draper Machine Company, Hopedale, Mass. The 
Howard & Bullough American Machine Company, Limited, 
Pawtucket, R. L., is said to have reached an understanding 
with the Lowell Machine Shops which will mean the co- 
operation of formerly competing interests. If the merger 
goes beyond the point where known facts end the effect upon 
the cotton machinery industry will be a very important one, 
for the companies named are each individually large and 
strong, and to combine them would mean the consolidation 
of millions of dollars of invested capital and the employment 
of thousands of workmen under a single general management. 
It is announced that the Lowell Machine Shops, Kitson Ma- 
chine Company and the Atherton Mfg. Company will con- 
tinue to operate under individual management. 

The Boston machinery dealers have during the week 
brought to a focus a number of orders which have been 
pending for a long time. Otherwise the general condition of 
business remains unchanged. 

The machinery trade is greatly interested in the creation 
of a new office by the New York, New Haven & Hartford 
Railroad Company, that of construction engineer in charge 
of shop construction and equipment. The appointee is F. 
K. Irwin and his office will be in Boston. Mr. Irwin was 
until recently assistant engineer of the Union Pacific Rail- 
road, in charge of shop construction, with headquarters at 
Omaha. He had charge of important shop improvements for 
the Union Pacific. 


Railroad and Industrial Expansion, 


The New York, New Haven & Hartford Railroad is mak- 
ing general plans for a very large increase in its machine 
shop facilities. The plans are, however, entirely tentative 
at the present time, and it will be some time before a de- 
cision is made as to whether or not they will be carried out 
this year, and if they are where they will be located. The 
idea goes farther than repair shops it is said. The company 
looks to the time when it will build a part of its rolling 
stock. These statements are not authoritative, though there 
is no secret of the need of greater shop capacity. When 
the time comes, and it may be before this season is ended, 
very large purchases of machine tools and other equipment, 
including power, will have to be made. The shops will 
doubtless be of the most modern type in all their details of 
equipment. 

One of the most important of the shop additions an- 
nounced in this section of the country this spring will be 
that of the Underwood Typewriter Company, Hartford, 
Conn., which will increase its floor area from 130,000 to 
300,000 square feet, and the improvement carries with it 
the intention to increase the number of employees from 
1100 to 2000. The main building of the additions will be 
50 x 400 feet and five stories. Connecting this building with 
the present main factory will be two wings, each 50 x 150 
feet and five stories. The material will be brick. The 
roofs of the new buildings will contain broad skylights 
pitched to the north, to afford the best of light for the gen- 
eral assembling department, which will be located on the 
upper floor. A new 500 horse-power engine will provide 
additional power for general manufacturing purposes, and a 
400 horse-power engine and generator for lighting and other 
purposes of electricity will be installed. A gas generating 
plant will be included in the plan of improvements, to pro- 
vide gas for japanning, case hardening, brazing, &c. Plunger 
elevators will be installed. The plan includes important 
changes in the present buildings. The company states that 
much of the question of new equipment has already been 
settled. 

F. H. Schiefner has been elected treasurer of the Meisel 
Press & Mfg. Company, Boston, which does a general gear 
cutting business as well as manufacturing printing presses. 

James W. Weir, manufacturer of special ,machinery, 
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rubber molds, &¢., who has for some time past been located 
at 252 Stratford avenue, Bridgeport, Conn., will, on June 
1, remove to more commodious quarters at 155-165 Housa- 
tonic avenue, where he will have about three times the floor 
space that he has had on Stratford avenue. He has already 
ordered a Jacobson 7 horse-power gas engine, and states 
that he will require a little new equipment in the line of a 
lathe, milling machine, &c. 

The manufacturers of cotton machinery of all descrip- 
tions have advanced prices during the past few weeks. The 
demand for this class of machinery has increased very ma- 
terially, owing to the present prosperous condition of the 
cotton manufacturing business, which is one reason for the 
advance. Another reason is that the price of raw materials 
has advanced to such an extent that an increase in prices was 
necessary. There has been no uniform increase, the amount 
varying up to 25 per cent. in extreme instances. 

It seems to be certain that a subway will be built in the 
near future connecting Cambridge with Boston. At the 
present time there is a difference of opinion as to how large 
a tunnel shall be built. There are many advocates of a 
subway capable of taking four tracks, and a bill to effect 
such a culmination of the plan has been introduced into the 
Massachusetts Legislature. This bill calls for the construc- 
tion of the subway by the Boston Elevated Railroad Com- 
pany, which operates the elevated as well as the surface lines 
of Boston. 

The National Folding Box & Paper Company, New 
Haven, Conn., has let the contract for its large plant, which 
will consolidate the company’s business under one roof, as 
has been stated in The Iron Age. The building will be four 
stories, in the form of a hollow square, having frontages of 
215, 207, 362 and 333 feet, with an open court 50 x 200 feet 
in the center. In this court will be located a power house, 
40 x 70 feet, in which engines and generators will be in- 
stalled to provide electric power for operating the plant in 
electric units. The cost of the plant will be about $150,000. 

The Common Council of the city of Providence, R. L., 
has voted to appropriate $150,000 for the enlarging and 
equipping of the Technical High School Building. It is un- 
derstood that a considerable amount of machine and other 
similar equipment will be required later. 

The Charlestown Navy Yard will ask for an allotment 
of $250,000 for carrying out the plan of consolidating the 
power plants of the yard, under specifications furnished by 
Stone & Webster, engineers, Boston, who have made a 
thorough investigation of the matter. A good deal of this 
work has already been accomplished. The purpose is to 
give the central power station sufficient capacity in electric 
power, compressed air and heating not only to provide for 
the demands of the yard itself but for any ships that may 
be tied up at the docks or in dry dock, which latter demand 
has increased greatly of late and promises to be even greater 
when the new dry dock is in operation. In addition to 
power equipment already ordered it is recommended that 
a large steam turbine and generator be installed later. 

The New England Enameling Company, Middletown, 
Conn... is to erect an addition to its works, 100 x 150 feet and 
two stories, to be devoted to manufacturing and storage. 
The company manufactures the Ideal enameled steel wares 
and tin and galvanized wares. 

The McLagon Foundry, New Haven, Conn., is rebuilding 
one of its buildings and replacing old buildings with a modern 
structure, 80 x 150 feet. A 10-ton traveling crane will be 
installed, together with new core ovens, tumbling barrels and 
other foundry appliances. The capacity of the company’s 
works will be increased 50 per cent. 

The North & Judd Mfg. Company, New Britain, Conn., 
manufacturer of hardware, is to make extensive improve- 
ments to its plant. A five-story addition, 50 x 156 feet, will 
be erected to provide for the overflow of manufacturing de- 
partments. A foundry building, which has been used as a 
kiln department, will be remodeled for a molding room, and 
the kilns will be located in a building recently erected for 
the purpose. The improvement will considerably increase the 
capacity of ‘the already large works. 

The Leominster Comb Company, Leominster, Mass., is 
planning to build what is said to be the largest hot pressing 
house in the world, the building to be 50 x 170 feet, part one 
story and the remainder two stories. The company will need 
a 75 horse-power engine and a 100 horse-power boiler. The 
new building will be for the manufacture of pressed horn 
and hoof goods. Later on a larger building will be erected 
for the manufacture of horn hair pins. 

The Eaton, Cole & Burnham Company, Bridgeport, 
Conn., has purchased a 300 horse-power Babcock & Wilcox 
boiler and two Erie Ball engines direct connected to 150-kw. 
Westinghouse generators, for a new power house, 40 x 80 
feet, which is about to be erected. 

The Union Twist Drill Company, recently organized by 
men prominent in the twist drill business and which took 
over the plant of Gay & Ward, Athol, Mass., contemplates 
building an addition to the plant, 60 x 180 feet, to be used 
as smith shop, hardening and stock room. Specifications for 
the new equipment that will probably be required have not 
yet heen prepared. 
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Chicago Machinery [arket. 


Cnicago, ILu., May 23, 
Business is good in spots and bad in spots, the general 
average being a fair volume. Prices, however, are very well 
maintained and what business is being placed is going at a 
profit to both manufacturers and dealers. Exceptionally 
heavy demands are being made upon boiler shops, and as a 
result of their large sales of boilers they are also very con- 
siderable purchasers of boiler shop tools. Gas engines, 
steam engines and electrical generators, motors, dynamos, 
&e., are in good demand. 


1905. 


Illinois Central Machine Tool List, 


The Illinois Central list, which closed this week, includes 
the following tools, the total value being close to $100,000: 
One Gisholt turret lathe, 644-inch bore; one journal turning 
lathe, one 42-inch steel tired wheel lathe, twelve 16-inch 
stud lathes, three 24-inch engine lathes, two Fox Monitor 
brass lathes, one 90-inch driving wheel lathe, with quarter- 
ing attachment; one 16-inch tool room lathe, four 21 x 24 
inch flat tired lathes, two 30-inch engine lathes, 7 inches 
between centers; four 16-inch lathes, two double axle lathes, 
one 2-inch turret automatic screw machine, two 2-inch plain 
automatic screw machines, one 42-inch vertical boring ma- 
chine, with turret head; three 34-inch vertical boring mills, 
with two heads; one 24-inch heavy boring machine, one car 
wheel boring machine, five 42-inch vertical drill presses, 
four friction drill presses, 44-inch holes; one six-spindle flue 
sheet and mud ring drill, two 36 x 36 inch x 12-foot planers, 
one 48 x 48 inch’x 12-foot planer, twelve 26-inch crank 
shapers, two universal milling machines, six rotary valve 
seat facing machines, five No. 4 Morse & Dexter valve 
reseating machines, one 60-inch water guide grinder, two 
universal tool grinding machines, one dry emery grinder, 
three wet emery wheels, three portable cylinder borers, two 
drill grinding machines, one wheel shifting press, five dou- 
ble centering machines, five 4-inch pipe cutting machines, 
one 96-inch tin shearing machine, one stamping machine, 
2 to 8 inch holes; one metal cut off saw, three 2-inch Acme 
bolt cutters, one 14-inch Acme bolt cutter, one 1500-pound 
single frame steam hammer, one 2500-pound single frame 
steam hammer, one scroll saw, two chisel mortisers, one 
automatic rip saw, four friction drill presses, 44-inch holes: 
one Acme two-spindle stay bolt cutter, one Pridmore brake 
shoe molding machine, one hydraulic riveter, 17 feet 6 inches 
gap; one pressure accumulator, 10 inches x 15 feet; one 
hydraulic pump, 20-inch steam cylinder and 4-inch water 
cylinder; one portable mud ring riveter, 15-inch throat, 75 
tons pressure per square foot; one rotary bevel shear, with 
motor; one rotary splitting shear, with motor; two Fergus- 
son flue welders, one large annealing furnace, one universal 
hydraulic flanging press, one electric crane, two 30-ton 
hoists, 78 feet span; one 10-ton electric crane, 38 feet span; 
one 33-ton crane for riveting tower, 25 feet span, 48 feet 
hoist. A good deal of this equipment is required for enlarge 
ment in the shops at Burnside, Chicago. Bids closed May 
17, but awards have not yet been made. 

Manning, Maxwell & Moore, Chicago office, report that 
they secured the greater part of the large Union Pacific 
order for machine tools, the order given to them amounting 
to about $35,000. The sale included heavy Hilles & Jones 
punches and shears, Gridley automatic lathes, Gisholt turret 
lathes, Berlin sanding machines and Kennedy heavy forging 
machines. Omaha delivery is specified, but it is thought 
that these tools will be distributed at various points along 
the line. The same firm sold to the Illinois Steel Company 
for delivery at Chicago two heavy Hilles & Jones double 
angle shears, the same as are in use at the Carnegie works, 
and Hilles & Jones 10-foot plate bending rolls for the Butte 
Copper Mining Company, Butte, Mont. 

The Elgin, Joliet & Eastern Railroad has received bids 
on a heavy riveter and flange press for the Joliet shops, and 
the Chicago, Lake Shore & Eastern has also received figures 
on a hydraulic equipment. Lists have been received in this 
market from the Erie road for quite a large machine equip- 
ment, but it is pretty well understood that this business 
will be placed in New York. 

The new power house and plant of the Chicago Southern 
Traction Company, mentioned some weeks ago, is to be 
located at Riverdale on the banks of the Calumet River. 
The proposition, however, is still in a formative stage. await- 
ing the return of the president of the company from Europe. 
John E. Youngberg, architect, 218 La Salle street, Chicago, 
has drawn preliminary plans for power house, barns, shops 
and other structures. 

The Indiana Harbor Railway Company, owned mainly 
by the syndicate which owns Indiana Harbor and East 
Chicago, Ind., will connect these manufacturing centers with 
the coal fields in and about Danville, Ill. It will be largely 
a freight road, double track, 117 miles in length. Concrete 
bridges and very solid roadbeds will characterize its con- 
struction. McArthur Brothers, Chicago, have the contract 
for the first 50 miles out of Danville; Winston Brothers, 
Minneapolis, have the next 50 miles, and the Knickerbocker 
Ice Company, Chicago, have the last 17 miles. Shops will 
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be erected somewhere along the route, probably at Indiana 
Harbor, but the location has not yet been announced. C. 
W. Hotchkiss is president and W. A. Sumner chief engineer, 
La Salle street station, Chicago 

The Urie Boiler & Machine Company, Kansas City, Mo., 
is making large additions to its plant. The main building 
will be 105 x 205 feet, and will be equipped with one 5-ton 
and one 10-ton traveling crane. A foundry, 50 x 75 feet, and 
an erecting shop, 75 x 150 feet, will also be added to the 
plant. Steam power will be used throughout the plant, ac- 
cording to present plans. The new plant will be devoted to 
the manufacture of the Urie patent boiler, as well as mining 
dredges and general contracting machinery. 

The Iowa Fence & Wire Works Company is the name of 
a new corporation organized at Carroll, Iowa, with a capi- 
tal of $100,000. A patented woven fence will be manufac- 
tured. A sample fence weaving machine is now being built, 
and others will be contracted for, to be made from drawings 
and patterns furnished by the company. A factory is to be 
erected at Carroll and a complete new equipment installed. 


Machinery will be driven by electric motors of 5 to 10 horse 
power each. 
John Wunder, Minneapolis, Minn., has been awarded 


a contract for the construction of the Washburn-Crosby 
Company's new machine shop at Minneapolis. The building 
will be five stories, 60 x SO feet, and is to be made thoroughly 
fire proof by using metal frames, doors and wire glass, in 
addition to the reinforced concrete. Modern machinery is to 
be installed, with electric motors attached, and one 10-ton 
electric traveling crane, 

The Anderson & Winter Mfg. Company, Clinton, Iowa, 
has had plans prepared for a three-story furniture factory, 
130 x 104 feet. A 72-inch x 16-foot tubular boiler and a 
14 x 42 inch Corliss engine will be installed. 

The C. L. Packard Machinery Company, Chicago, is 
having its store at Canal and Washington streets remodeled. 
A glass front and side which are being put in will give the 
firm exceptionally fine means for displaying its stock. 


Municipal and Power Work, 


The new Borland Building, Chicago, of which Shepley, 
Rutan & Coolidge, Boston and Chicago, are the architects, 
will embody the most modern ideas of construction and will 
combine art with utility. Plans call for a building more 
than usually solid and substantial. From 1500 to 1900 
tons of structural steel will be used, in spite of the fact 
that the area of the building is only 46 x 94 feet and its 
hight 18 stories. The power plant of the building will call 
for three 150 horse-power high pressure water tube boilers 
for heating purposes, and if it is decided to install a power 
plant for elevators, electric light, &c., a much larger capacity 
will be required. About 365 horse-power will be required for 
the elevators, and whether this will be in the shape of a 
motor attached to the Edison circuit or not has not yet 
been decided. The power plant will also include pumps, light 
dynamos and the ordinary accessories of an engine room of 
this kind. 

The new Hotel Brevoort, Chicago, which is being built 
for Hannah & Hogg, on Madison street near La Salle, will 
be a 13-story structure, 50 x 175 feet, and will cost $500,000, 
exclusive of machinery and furnishing. The William Grace 
Company has the general contract, which involves 1500 tons 
of structural steel. This firm will sublet the contracts for 
power, heating, plumbing, &c. The power plant will include 
three 150 horse-power water tube boilers, two 100-kw. and 
one 75-kw. generators, three passenger and one freight 
elevators, besides the usual accessories of a plant of this 
kind. Egan & Prindeville, Chicago, are the architects. 

The Royal Tailors, a Chicago corporation, is having 
built for it a new warehouse and factory at Fifth avenue and 
Polk street. The building is seven stories in hight, 100 x 
116 feet, and will cost $200,000. Wm. Adams & Co., 145 
La Salle street, have the general contract and Jarvis Hunt 
is the architect. Five hundred tons of structural steel are 
required to erect the building. Power for the plant will be 
furnished from the Edison circuit. A boiler plant sufficient 
for heating will be installed, but specifications for boilers, 
motors and other machinery are not yet prepared. 

Improvements which the Singer Mfg. Company is making 
at its Cairo (Ill.) sewing machine plant are almost com- 
pleted. Machinery being installed includes a 1000 horse- 
power engine, built special by the McIntosh-Seymour Com- 
pany, Auburn, N. Y.. and electrical machinery from the 
shops of the Diehl Electrical Mfg. Company, Elizabeth, 
N. J., consisting of two new 250-kw. generators of 240 
volts, three 125 horse-power motors, one 75 and one 30 horse- 
power motor. The generators will be direct connected with 
the engine. The improvements, including new building and 
equipment, represent an expenditure of over $50,000 and 
will greatly increase the facilities of the plant. 

Bids which were to have been opened May 2 for furnish- 
ing four internally fired boilers, 250 horse-power each, for 
the City Hall. Chicago, are in the hands of the Commis- 
sioner of Public Works, but an injunction of John Mohr & 
Sons forbid the opening of bids or awarding of contracts. 
The same firm of boiler manufacturers is also holding up 
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the bids on boilers in several of the water works pumping 
stations by injunction. 

The city clerk of Alma, Neb., is asking bids on machinery 
for the electric light plant and water works system, including 
two 60-inch by 14-foot return flue tubular boilers, one 150 
horse-power heater, one 60 horse-power high speed engine, a 
40-kw. dynamo, pumps, valves and necessary accessories. 
Bids must be in by June 8. 

The city of Whittier, Cal., will receive bids until June 12 
for furnishing the following machinery: One _ horizontal 
six-cylinder duplex steam pump of 1400 gallons capacity, of 
the double acting type; two water tube boilers of 150 horse- 
power each; one duplex air compressor for raising 3,000,000 
gallons 45 feet every 24 hours; one boiler feed pump and one 
oil set for boiler feed. An alternative bid will also be taken 
on a pumping engine of 1400 gallons capacity of a horizon- 
tal cross compound type. E. C. Butterfield is city clerk. 

The Connersville Light, Heat & Power Company, Con- 
nersville, Ind., has been organized with a capital stock of 
$100,000, and will build a light, heat and water system to 
supply the city. 

The Murray Iron Works Company, Burlington, Lowa, 
reports among recent shipments of Corliss engines the fol- 
lowing: One 100 horse-power to Woonsocket, R. I.; two 200 
horse-power compound to the municipal light plant at 
Lincoln, Neb.; one 300 horse-power to Riverside, N. J.; one 
400 horse-power and one 200 horse-power for the new munic- 
ipal light plant at Winfield, Kan.; two 200 horse-power 
compound for California irrigating plants, one 150 horse- 
power for a Chicago electrical factory, one 500 horse-power 
for a rolling mill in Seattle, Wash.; one 600 horse-power 
for a saw mill in Idaho, one 600 horse-power for an electric 
light plant in New Mexico, one 150 horse-power for Norris- 
town, Pa.: one 150 horse-power for a Missouri flour mill, one 
150 horse-power for a Philadelphia woolen mill, one 200 
horse-power for a Montana mine, one 50 horse-power for 
an ice factory in Canada, two 50 horse-power for flour mills 
in Mexico. 

Business Changes, 

Cavanaugh & Darley, Chicago, dealers in gas engines and 
machinery, have moved from 34 West Randolph street to 
21, 23 and 25 Plymouth court, near Jackson Boulevard. 
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PHILADELPHIA, Pa., May 23, 1905. 

There is a little better feeling in the local machinery 
trade. While immediate purchases have not materially in- 
creased, the tone of the market is decidedly improved. A 
fair volume of business continues to be transacted in nearly 
all branches of the trade, and it is generally anticipated that 
this will be largely increased in the near future. Inquiries 
on all lines have been more numerous and appear to have 
increased steadily during the past week or so. There is also 
a disposition to close up business more promptly than here- 
tofore. Some manufacturers have taken on quite a lot of 
additional business, but the greater portion could still handle 
more without serious inconvenience. It must not be over- 
looked, however, that our capacity for producing machinery 
and tools has increased largely over that of a few years ago 
and while the demand at this time does not seem particularly 
heavy the same volume of business offered some years pre- 
viously would have taxed plants far beyond their capacity 
at that time, To keep these largely increased plants as busy 
as they were during the boom days of 1902-1903 would re- 
quire a vast amount of new business, which under the pres- 
ent combination of circumstances is not likely to develop 
in the immediate future. A number of reasons are advanced 
as to the cause of the recent lull in what might be termed 
big propositions, the apparent inactivity in the iron market, 
the agitation as to railway legislation, the prospective crop 
situation and the unfavorable condition of the security 
market being mentioned among others. In some cases these 
factors have no doubt played a part, but there is a large 
amount of business being transacted nevertheless. The pace 
at which some plants have been operated has brought quite 
a demand for machinery and tools for replacement. The 
railroads, while they are not placing orders in large quan- 
tities, are taking on quite a lot of tools, largely for renewal 
and extension, and manufacturing plants here and there 
are adding to their equipment, while on the whole quite a 
good. general business is being transacted. 

The builders of heavy engines, cranes and special tools 
have probably taken on the greater amount of work during 
the recent week or so, while some of the smaller tool builders 
have added materially to the orders on their books. 

The Philadelphia Ship Repair Company was recently in- 
corporated under Pennsylvania laws with $200,000 capital, 
all paid in. It is a close corporation, F. J. McDonald, for- 
merly connected with the Neafie & Levy Ship & Engine 
Building Company, being its president. In forming the 
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company the bus:ness and plant of the Philadelphia Machine 
& Mfg. Company, formerly located on Laurel below Front 
street, was absorbed. The present site of the new 
company’s plant is at the foot of Mifflin street, on the Dela- 
ware River, where 12% acres of ground have been ac- 
quired. A temporary machine shop, 60 x 140 feet, has been 
erected and the equipment of the former Philadelphia 
Machine & Mfg. Company installed. A small amount of 
additional machinery has been purchased, but no extensive 
equipment will be bought until a further development of 
the plant takes place. In its present condition the company 
is able to handle repairs on vessels 225 feet long and of 17 
feet draft, at low water. With the completion of additional 
floating dry docks, which are being built, it will be able to 
dock vessels up to 600 feet in length and of 25 feet draft. 
It is expected that the new plant will be in shape for general 
work in the course of a few weeks, although the machine 
shop is now working on orders for a number of Philadel- 
phia steam steering engines, which will be one of the new 
company’s specialties, and for which it already has orders. 

The Harlan & Hollingsworth Corporation, Wilmington, 
Del., is preparing to erect a new boiler shop. The cost of 
the addition is estimated at about $40,000. Requirements 
in the line of machinery and tools have not yet been decided 
upon. 

The Hoist Mfg. & Construction Company, a recently 
formed concern, is preparing to place a new spur gear hoist 
on the market. This it advises us will be a hoist of high 
efficiency with a number of new features. The company is 
at present busy in the various parts of its plant on a number 
of special automobile steam engines for which it has re- 
cently received orders and expects to make a specialty of 
this class of work in connection with the manufacture of 
hoists. 

The Southwark Foundry & Machine Company has re- 
cently taken orders for a number of heavy engines, four, 
comprising engines and condensers for steel plants, the 
largest having a capacity of 3000 horse-power. It has also 
had a good demand for its Weiss condensers, a number of 
large ones being on order and in course of construction. 
The plant is being operated to its capacity and the outlook 
for increasing business is said to be very favorable. 

The Pressed Steel Mfg. Company, manufacturer of 
Knipe patent ball bearings, is now making these bearings 
for shafts from \ inch up to 2 inches in diameter. Orders 
are being received in quantity from manufacturers of 
vehicles, automobiles, radiating fans, trucks, trolleys, &c., 
covering all classes of light work. An extensive field has de- 
veloped for these bearings for use in connection with electric 
motors, a large order being recently completed for the Gen- 
eral Electric Company and other manufacturers. 

The Hess Machine Works report a good inquiry for file 
making machinery, mostly, however, from foreign sources, 
the domestic demand being rather quiet. Recent deliveries 
of these machines include two sets each for parties in Ger- 
many and in England. Orders are coming in pretty freely 
and business conditions are considered very favorable. 


Dienelt & Eisenhardt, Incorporated, continue quite active. 
An extensive demand has developed for their new Monarch 
electric motors and some good orders have been received. 
The demand for hydraulic jacks is increasing and that de- 
partment of their plant is very busy. The general machine 
and foundry departments have considerable work on hand 
and from the volume of inquiries received it is expected that 
the volume of business will still further increase. 

P. Hollingsworth Morris notes quite a demand for sugar 
making machinery, centrifugals, sand and lime brick making 
machinery and special machinery. All departments of the 
plant continue very busy, while inquiries and orders are being 
received in a satisfactory quantity. 

The Tabor Mfg. Company, manufacturer of molding 
machines, has received a large number of orders during the 
past week and is running at full capacity in all depart- 
ments. The demand comes from all sections of the country. 
A good increase, however, is noted particularly from the 
Southern States. Foreign demand continues good, recent 
shipments including three 13 x 20 and a 14 x 16 inch split 
pattern power ramming machines for export to England. 
Several split pattern and power squeezer machines have been 
shipped to parties in the Middle West for use in brass foun- 
dries. Orders for eight Draper-Tabor and 12 power ram- 
ming vibrator frame machines have been taken for installa- 
tion in a large stove and heater plant, while an order for a 
heavy power ramming vibrator frame machine has been 
taken from another stove foundry. Orders for Draper-Tabor 
split pattern and power ramming machines for soil pipe 
fittings work have been taken, as have also a number of 
orders for small split pattern machines for use in making 
malleable iron fittings, &c. A large 41 x 50 inch machine is 
also building for a local iron foundry. The Tabor Company 
also reports good sales of Taylor-Newbold saws. Several 
33 and 40 inch saws have just been shipped to steel foundries 
in the Middle West, while a 40-inch saw has been shipped to 
Pittsburgh parties, and several 36 and 40 inch have been 
ordered by local plants. 
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Cincinnati Machinery Market. 


CINCINNATI, OnI0, May 23, 1905. 

Reports as to the condition of business among local man- 
ufacturers show no special change from last week, and, judg- 
ing from what we are able to learn, trade looks very satis- 
factory indeed. Considerable new orders have been placed 
during the week and builders of tools almost without excep- 
tion are having all they can do. The larger sizes of tools 
are apparently in greater demand just at present than are 
the smaller, yet builders of the latter class say that trade 
along their lines is showing great improvement. The dif- 
ficulty with the striking architectural workers is still visible, 
with both sides holding steady, although the structural people 
say that they have no difficulty in securing all the outside 
men they need, with most of the inside workers back at their 
old places. 

The Industrial Bureau is in communication with a concern 
that manufactures drop forgings that is looking for another 
location. It is anxious to join with some plant already 
established in this city that is not averse to enlarging its 
scope. As there are but two drop forging plants now located 
here, it is safe to predict that another one would find a ready 
market for its output. Correspondence is also being carried 
on with a lawn mower concern and a gasoline engine plant 
from Iowa, with a view to having them locate here. There 
have been no developments in the automobile or steel cast- 
ings plant since our last report and the matter is being held 
in abeyance. 


Important Railroad Machine Tool Lists. 


The railroads are becoming an important factor in the 
trade and are beginning to buy considerable machinery. The 
Cincinnati Southern Railway Company has let the contract 
for its new shops at Somerset, Ky., and the work of ex- 
cavating has commenced. These buildings will be of the latest 
design and up to date in every particular. The buildings 
will consist of machine shop, power house and storage room, 
electrically driven, with a capacity of 11 locomotives per 
month. The company is now receiving bids for boilers, 
pumps, air compressors, transfer tables and electric cranes. 
It expects to remove a portion of the machinery from several 
of the other shops and install the same in the new plant when 
completed, and will also at that time be in the market for 
about 35 additional tools, consisting of lathes, milling ma- 
chines, planers and, in fact, a complete line of new tools. 

The Cincinnati, Hamilton & Dayton Railroad is in the 
market for additional tools for its shops at Peru, Lima and 
Indianapolis. The requisition calls for the following: One set 
12-foot bending rolls for *4-inch plate, one pneumatic stay bolt 
nipper, one Ferguson combination spring fitting case harden- 
ing furnace, two 34-inch Gisholt turret lathes, two double 
punches and shears, 36 inch; three 36 x 36 inch x 10 foot metal 
planers, one 5-foot radial drill, one 2 x 26 inch hollow turret 
lathe, two No. 3 universal brass turret lathes, one 24-inch 
x 16-foot engine lathe, one 32-inch x 14-foot engine lathe. 
one 28-inch x 18-foot engine lathe, one 18-inch x 10-foot 
engine lathe, one 14-inch x 8-foot toolroom lathe, extra taper 
attachment; one 18-inch slotter, two 12-foot flanging clamps. 
two horizontal boring and drilling machines, 4-inch spindle, 
4-foot table. A portion of the above list is to be motor 
driven, remainder straight belt drive. 

The Houston, Stanwood & Gamble Company says that 
the condition of trade with it in the territory where it finds 
most of its business is good, and that the last four months 
it has been about 33 per cent. more than it was during the 
last four months of 1904. Prices are reported to be prac- 
tically the same as they were in September of last year, it 
having at that time made a slight change in them. The 
reports that the company receives from its various agencies 
and also from representatives at New Orleans and St. Louis 
show that inquiries are very good. The company is now 
furnishing one 100 and one 250 horse-power engines and 
two 150 horse-power boilers to the Louisiana Saw Mill Com- 
pany, Alonzo, La.; one 250 horse-power engine for Hen- 
dricks, W. Va., through its agents at Jacksonville, Fla.: 
75 horse-power saw mill outfit and one 150 horse-power 
engine for Pioneer Lumber Company, Pioneer, Tenn., also 
an outfit consisting of engine and boiler for Obion, Tenn.: 
one 25, one 40 and one 50 horse-power engines to its New 
York agent for export; an outfit consisting of 100 horse- 
power engine and 125 horse-power boiler for Wagar, Ala.. 
and two engines for the Logansport Distilling Company, 
Logansport, Pa. 

The R. K. LeBlond Machine Tool Company reports that 
it has all it can possibly do for some time ahead. It recently 
has been doing considerable work in the way of railroad 
shop equipment, which, in connection with the work already 
booked, has crowded the facilities to the utmost. In fact, 
the company has found it necessary to get additional space 
and to this end has decided to increase the capacity of both 
the milling machine and lathe departments by utilizing the 
floor space now devoted to a pattern shop. In this it will 
rearrange the machinery, probably adding a small number 
of new tools. Later in the season the company will erect 
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a new building to serve as a pattern shop. Foreign trade is 
away beyond what it was a year since and is rapidly in- 
creasing. 

The Sebastian Lathe Company says that business this 
year is far ahead of what it was a year ago and that the 
situation is very satisfactory as far as it is concerned. It 
is contemplating taking on a larger line of tools and will 
probably add several larger sizes to its line. Trade with 
Japan continues to be fairly active and the company is re- 
ceiving a few orders from that country. Last week it shipped 
a number of its largest size lathes to a Japanese point and 
also made a shipment to England. 

The D. T. Williams Valve Company now has its plant 
under full headway and reports trade as very satisfactory. 
It is constantly adding to its equipment and rearranging 
tools to suit changing conditions. 

The American Tool Works Company is in line with other 
machine tool builders and has order booxs well covered for 
the future. Foreign and domestic inquiry is of the best and 
apparently is on the increase. Changes are continually 
being made in its tools with a view to increasing their 
efficiency. 

The Cincinnati Milling Machine Company’s new addition 
is rapidly filling up the areaway in between what was the 
older portion of the plant and when completed will give the 
concern an immense amount of floor space. Trade both far 
and near is said to be of the best, and no difficulty is 
experienced in disposing of its tools as rapidly as produced. 

The L. B. Harrison estate was granted a permit to erect 
a large 12-story concrete and steel power building for light 
manufacturing purposes at Fourth and Elm streets, this city, 
to cost SS00.000, 

The Vulcan Foundry Company will erect a large new 
foundry on Dayton street, along the Cincinnati, Hamilton & 
Dayton Railroad, at Hamilton, Ohio. 





Government Purchases. 


WasnHInaton, D. C., May 23, 1905. 

The Bureau of Supplies and Accounts, Navy Depart- 
ment, will receive bids until June 20 for a quantity of sup- 
plies for the Mare Island and Puget Sound navy yards, in- 
cluding forming, burring and crimping machines, shears, 
punch, tool cutter, post drill, turbine pump, shaper, lathes, 
nut facing and slotting machine, drill press, pipe threading 
machine, grinders, band saw machine, molding machine. 
planers, surfacer, bender, leveling machine, punch and shears, 
forges, sanding machine, &c. 

The Treasury Department has authorized the superin- 
tendent of the Lewis and Clark Exposition to expend $60,000 
for a pumping plant for the life saving station at the ex 
position to be held in Portland, Ore. 

The following bids were opened May 16 for the Mare 
Island and Puget Sound navy yards: 

3idder 7. Pecker-Brainard Milling Machine Company, 
IIyde Park, Mass. 

34. Cleveland Punch & Shear Works Company, Cleve- 
land, Ohio. 

35. Caldwell Bros. Company, Seattle, Wash. 

36. Compressed Air Machinery Company, San Francisco, 
Cal. 

2. Eby Machinery Compony, San Francisco, Cal. 

64. Harron, Rickard & McCone, San Francisco. Cal. 
66. Handlan-Buck Mfg. Company, St. Louis, Mo. 

67. Henshaw. Bulkley & Co.. San Francisco, Cal. 

69. Hallidie-Henshaw-Bulkley Company. Seattle. Wash. 
85. Manning. Maxwell & Moore, New York. 

89. Morgan Engineering Company, Alliance, Ohio. 

103. Niles-Bement-Pond Company, New York. 

106. Pacific Tool & Supply Company, San Francisco, Cal. 
108. Royce & Ricketts, Washington, D. C. 

121. Wm. Sellers & Co.. Incorporated, Philadelphia, Pa. 
138. Tatum & Rowen, San Francisco, Cal. 


Schedule No, 154, 
Class 1. One gear dovetailing machine. motor driven 
Bidder 42. S750; 64. $649: 67, $725 and S970: 138. $624. 
Class 2. One double ended punch—Bidder 34, $5950: 36. 
$8000: 64. $6864; 67, $5396 and $5496: 89, $8570: 103. 
$7452: 138, $5753.25 





Class 3. One motor driven single plate planing machine 
Bidder 34, $3250; 64, $4452: 67, $5225: 103, $5225- 121. 
$5425 and $5045. 

Class 4. One No. 4 plain milling machine, motor driven- 
Bidder 7, $2363.28: 67, $2470; 103, $2095: 106, $2145: 138 

' . . — . m. 
$228.25 

Class 5. One pipe expanding and flanging machine 
Bidder 36, $3548. 

Schedule No, 155. 


Class 6. One upright drill press—Bidder 35, $150 and 
$188: 36. $138; 69, $150, $124 and $110: 8&5. $165; 103. 
$185: 106, $135: 108, $175: 138, $169. 

Class 7. One single geared crank shaper—Bidder 35. 
$273: 36. $297: 69, $310, $254 and $290: 85, $325: 102. 
$250; 106, $310; 108, $320: 138, $301.50. 
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Class 8. One screw cutting extension gap lathe—Bidder 
66, $775; 69, $611; 85, $775. 

The Isthmian Canal Commission opened bids May 10 for 
earth spreaders, unloading machines and unloading plows, as 
follows: 

Class 1. One 60-ton unloader with steel car, two 25-ton 
unloaders with steel cars, two extra flexible steam connec- 
tions, 2000 feet of wire cable, 24 extra Crosby clips; 2, two 
left hand unloader plows, three right hand unloader plows: 
3, three earth spreaders for use on a track having a gauge of 
5 feet. 

Mann-McCann Company, Chicago, III., class 3, $14,607 ; 
delivery in four months. 

Henry H. Meyer, Baltimore, Md., class 1, $23,782.79. 

Marion Steam Shovel Company, Marion, Ohio, class 2, 
$4325. 

The Isthmian Canal Commission opened the following 
bids on May 16: 

Item 1, one 10-ton locomotive crane; 2, one 20-ton loco- 
motive crane. 

Industrial Works, Bay City, Mich., item 1, $6995, and 
crane with cap with 14 tons at 15 feet as per letter, $9162; 
&. $8112. 

Wellman-Seaver-Morgan Company, New York, item 1, 
$8400. 

Browning Engineering Company, New York, item 1, 
$7315, additional for packing, insurance, freight to New 
York and Colon and lighterage, $522, additional for travel- 
ing expenses, 20 days, salaries, fares, &c., $335, total for 
item, $8172; 2, $7775, additional for packing, insurance, 
freight to New York and Colon and lighterage, $550, addi- 
tional for traveling expenses, 20 days, salaries, fares, &c., 
$335, total for item, $8660. 

Brown Hoisting Machinery Company, New York, item 1, 
$9190 ; 2, $11285. 

American Hoist & Derrick Company, St. Paul, Minn., 
item 1, $9000, for lagging boiler add $100, delivery within 
60 days; 2, $6600, for lagging boiler add $100, delivery in 
20 days. 

The following bids were opened May 13 at the office of 
the Isthmian Canal Commission, under schedule 209 : 

Bidder 1. Fairbanks, Morse & Co., Chicago, IIl. 

2. United States Steel Products Export Company, New 
York. 

3. Schroeder Headlight Company, Evansville, Ind. 

. Roberts Car & Wheel Company, Three Rivers, Maine. 

5. S. A. Woods Machine Company, South Boston, Mass. 

. Handlan-Buck Mfg. Company, St. Louis, Mo. 
. ©. T. Patterson Company, Limited, New Orleans, La. 
. Buda Foundry & Mfg. Company, Chicago, II). 
9. Pratt Iron Works Company, Dayton, Ohio. 
. Laidlaw-Dunn-Gordon Company, New York. 
. Patterson, Gottfried & Hunter Company, New York. 
. Manhattan Supply Company, New York. 
. Niles-Bement-Pond Company, New York. 
. J. W. Cregar Agency, Philadelphia, Pa. 
5. Warsaw, Wilkins & Co., Warsaw, N. Y. 
. Rand Drill Company, New York. 
. H. A. Rogers, New York. 
. J. Scholl & Co., New York. 
9. Lansing Wheelbarrow Company, New York. 
. William Sellers & Co., Philadelphia, Pa. 
. Fox Brothers & Co., New York. 
. Rand-Mayer-Carpenter Company, Cincinnati, Ohio. 
23. New Jersey Foundry & Machine Company, New 


. Ingersoll-Sergeant Drill Company, New York. 
5. Iroquois Iron Company, Philadelphia, Pa. 
. Kelly Springfield Road Roller Company, Springfield, 


. Barber & Ross, Washington, D. C. 
. Royce & Rickets, Washington, D. C. 
9. F. S. Banks & Co., New York. 
. Dressel Railway Lamp Company, New York. 
. Chicago Pneumatic Tool Company, New York. 
. Manning, Maxwell & Moore, New York. 
. Adams-Westlake Company, Philadelphia, Pa. 


Class 1, 

Item 1. No. 30 brass casting tumbler—Bidder 14, see 
item 2; 17, $100; 32, $151.87; 7, $98.25. 

Item 2. No. 44 cast iron tumbler—Bidder 7, $835.94; 14, 
items 1 and 2 combined, $636; 15, $594; 17, $696; 32, 
$730.08. 

Item 3. 12-inch independent two-jaw box body chucks— 
Bidder 14, $60; 17, $51.75; 32, $51.87. 

Item 4. 9-inch three-jaw combination chucks—Bidder 14, 
$61.20; 17, $55.50; 32, $43.65. 

Item 5. 6-inch three-jaw combination chucks—Bidder 14, 
$43.20 ; 17, $34.50; 32, $46.47. 

Item 6. No. 15 round swivel base planer chucks—Bidder 
7, see item 8; 13, $199.80; 14, $210; 17, $180; 32, $192.06. 

Item 7. 24-inch square base planer chucks—Bidder 7, 
see item 8; 13, $100.70; 14, $105; 17, $90; 32, $96.02. 

Item 8. 30-inch square base planer chucks—Bidder 7, 
$655.87 for items 6, 7 and 8; 13, $67.55; 14, $70; 17, $60; 
32, $64.02. ‘ 
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Item 9. No. 1 leveling jacks—Bidder 17, § 

Item 10. No. 2 leveling jacks—Bidder 
$18.76. 

Item 11. No. 3 leveling jacks—Bidder 17, $18; 32, $11.29. 

Item 12. Dubuque pattern maker's disk grinder—Bidder 
17, $115; 32, $229.92. 

Item 13. Wet tool grinders—Bidder 7, 
32, $141.86. 

Item 14. No. 2 16-inch cylinder joining and hand planing 
machine—Bidder 5, $200; 14, $210; 17, $141.75; 32, $208.16. 

$1464; 


$91.72; 14, $110; 


+ 


Item 15. 32-inch upright drill presses—Bidder 7, 
13, $1026; 17, $1026; 32, $1199.34; 28, $900. 

Item 16. 24-inch friction planer, drive shaper with swivel 
vise—Bidder 7, $896.24; 14, $850; 32, $983.84. 

Item 17. 18-inch by 8-foot Acme quick change engine 
lathe—Bidder 13, $3780; 14, $3255; 17, $3780 ; 22, $2517.60; 
32, $3061.38. 

Item 18. 40-inch automatic knife grinder complete—Bid- 
der 5, $375; 14, $220; 17, $156; 32, $233.75. 

Item 19. No. 4 vertical hollow chisel car mortising ma- 
chine—Bidder 5, $900; 14, $1070; 17, $1070; 32, $1459.29. 

Item 20. Mortiser and boring machine—Bidder 14, $230; 
17, $227.50; 32, $174. 98. 

Item 21. No. 40 four-roll double cylinder planer and 
masher—Bidder 5, $1700; 14, $750; 17, $740; 32, $689.96. 

Item 22. No. 4 collar ripping saw—Bidder 14, $350; 17, 
$297 ; 32, $542.59. 

Item 23. No. 2 three-spindle car boring machine—Bidder 
5, $800; 14, $525; 17, $540; 32, $846.92. 

Item 24. No. 5 B single axle lathe—Bidder 13, a $1642, 
b $1818; 17, $2389 or $2192; 28, $1840; 32, $884.31. 

Item 25. 42-inch car wheel borer—Bidder 13, $1489; 17, 
$1489 ; 32, $1339; 20, $1875. 

Item 26. No. 2 N hydraulic wheel press—Bidder 13, 
$835; 14, $1065; 17, $885 ; 20, $1585; 32, $1061.18. 

Item 27. No. 5 pipe threading machine—Bidder 7, 
$1408.70; 14, $1250; 17, $1730; 28, catalogue of Curtis & 
Curtis No. 109, $799, No. 110 $780, No. 111, $837.50, No. 
112 $1265, No. 114 $1456, No. 107 $1764.50, No. 108 $1955, 
No. 110 $2906.50 ; 82, $1640.61. 

Item 28. Standard 60-foot turntables—Bidder 2, 
or $2474; 32, $3180; 20, $3440. 

Item 29. 16-inch Star standard American headlight— 
Bidder 3, $1944 round or $1840 square; 33, $1775; 17, 
$2050; 30, $1815; 32, $2046. 

Item 30. Westinghouse air brake equipment for four- 
wheel dump car—Bidder 32, $3018. 

Class 2, 

Taps, plugs, mandrels, pin reamers, taper pins, ring 
gauges, alligator wrenches, screw jacks, &c.—Bidder 6, 
$4493.50 ; 7, $3734.81 except the last item of gauges; 8, for 
No. 2 Barrett jacks only, Colon delivery $206.40, New York 
$196.80; 11, $4219.69; 12, $3120.26; 17, $4169.61; 21, 
»2705.70 for the class complete except cylindrical standard 
plugs and ring gauges and drop forged steel caliper gauges; 
29, $3971.73; 31, $3608.84. 

Class 3. 

Item 1. Type 10 air compressors—Bidder 9, $32,160; 
10, $28,925; 16, $33,600; 24, $33,450 or $38,700 for class 
G. C. air compressor, air capacity 25,000 cubic feet, weight 
about 73,500 pounds; 31, $33,330. 

Item 2. Type 10 air compressor, capacity 1050 feet— 
Bidder 10, $8075 ; 9, $8575; 16, $3200; 24, $3500; 31, $2950. 

Total—Bidder 10, $3199; 9, $35,735; 16, $36,800; 24, 
see items above; 31, $36,280. 

Class 4. 

Item 1. 10-ton steam road roller—Bidder 18, $2700; 28, 
$2390 ; 25, $2985.10; 26, $2800. 

Item 2. 12 to 13 ton steam road roller—Bidder 18, $2900; 
23, $2595; 25, $2985.10; 26, $2950. 

Class 5, 

Item 1. Buda hand cars No. 4—Bidder 1, see total below ; 
4, $35 each; 8, see total below; 29, $6033.50; 32, $4985.20. 

Item 2. Buda hand cars No. 6—Bidder 4, see total below ; 
8, see total below ; 19, $2695 ; 29, $8696; 32, $3613.50. 

Total—Bidder 4, $6380 for Roberts cars; 1, $6600 for 
Sheffield car No. 2 under item 1 and Sheffield car No. 4 under 
item 2; 8, $7040; 29, $9729.50; 32, $3613.50. 

Bids for eight 8-inch, twelve 7-inch and thirty-two 6-inch 
guns for the battle ship New Hampshire and the armored 
cruisers Montana and North Carolina were opened at the 
Navy Department, Washington, on May 22, as follows: 
Eight-inch, Bethlehem Steel Company, $21,690 each, Mid- 
vale Steel Company, $17,142 each; 7-inch, Bethlehem Steel 
Company, $19,999 each, Midvale Steel Company, $14,315 
each, and 6-inch, Bethelehem Steel Company, $12,850 each, 
Midvale Steel Company, $12,283 each. These bids are for 
guns without mounts. 

A few weeks ago we noted in these columns that the 
Ingersoll-Sergeant Drill Company and the Rand Company 
had each received an order for 50 rock drills from the 
Isthmian Canal Commission. This order has since been 
canceled and contracts have been awarded for 25 drills each 
to the Chicago Pneumatic Tool Company, New York; Sulli- 


$2964 
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van Machinery Company, Chicago, Ill.; Rand Drill Com- Trade Publications. 

pany, New York, and Ingersoll-Sergeant Company, New 

York. 


An order has been placed with the Ingersoll-Sergeant 
Drill Company, New York, by the Navy Department for a 
class “G. C.” air compressor to be located at the Ports- 
mouth Navy Yard. ‘The compressor has compound steam 
cylinders, 19 and 35 inches in diameter; compound air cylin- 
ders, 3214 and 2014 inches in diameter and 24-inch stroke. 
Its capacity is 2179 cubic feet of free air per minute. 


— em 


New York Pig Iron Warrant Market. 


Sales of pig iron storage warrant certificates on the New 
York Produce Exchange for the past week aggregated 1300 
tons. Of this amount 500 tons foundry were sold at $15.50, 
February delivery, and 100 tons foundry, October, $15.90. 
Sales of regular certificates were as follows: May, 200 tons, 
$14.75, 100 tons, $15; June, 100 tons, $14.85; July, 100 
tons, $15.30; October, 100 tons, $15; February, 100 tons, 
$15. The following prices were established on call Wednes- 
day noon: 








—-Regular.-—— ——-Foundry. 
Bid. Asked. Bid Asked. 
I 65 Oh ac cratar aad ol Win ota See ke hoes i‘enes \aicabene 
MPS cade davon cud THE vsycks Seanad $16.25 
eases: eck Wa! hae ictack 14.50 A eee 16.00 
PRR Race cta oes b on ee 14.75 15.00 $15.60 15.75 
pO Te er cee 14.75 er tinea  neatalae 
a 14.75 15.00 15.25 16.00 
November ........... 14.75 MCE. “Seweed > “Areas 
ED 6. dain 'n.a sak oe SOUT eae bs Si det dk ttn a maaiecd 
Sc ades hese 14.75 15.00 15.50 15.90 
~~ o@ 
Labor Notes. 
The annual convention of the Tin Plate Workers’ 


Protective Association, in session at Wheeling, W. Va., 
adjourned May 18, after selecting Canton, Ohio, as the 
place for the 1906 convention. The scale for tin house 
labor formulated by this organization calls for slight 
advances in wages and will be presented to the tin plate 
manufacturers at an early date. The present officials 
of the association were re-elected, as follows: George 
Powell, president; W. S. Hunt, vice-president, first dis- 
trict; B. L. Bartlett, vice-president, second district; H. E. 
Bartlett, vice-president, third district; Benjamin Tea- 
garden, vice-president, fourth district, and Charles E. 
Lawyer, secretary and treasurer. 


At Pittsburgh the molders employed in the foundries 
of concerns who are not members of the Manufacturers’ 
Association of that city have made a demand for a mini- 
mum wage for molders of $3.30 per day. The demand 
does not affect concerns belonging to the Manufacturers’ 
Association, which about six weeks ago voluntarily gave 
their employees an advance of 10 per cent. They have no 
standard rate of wage, but pay a molder based on his abil- 
ity as a workman. The demand for a minimum rate of 
wage of $3.30 a day is to become effective on June 1, but 
probably will be contested. 

The strikers at the hoop mills of the Carnegie Steel 
Company, at Youngstown, Ohio, made an effort at the 
Detroit convention to have the Amalgamated Association 
declare the strike off and permit them to go to work in 
these mills. The association refused to do this, and now 
it is stated that the strikers have decided to surrender 
their charters and give up their lodges. By doing this the 
men can apply for work in these mills as individuals, 
being unable to get employment as long as they are mem- 
bers of the Amalgamated Association. 


————_-+e——- 


The New York branch of the Associated Foundry 
Foremen will hold its next meeting at Franklin Hall, 
corner Montgomery and Warren streets, Jersey City, on 
Saturday evening, May 27, at 8 o’clock. The following 
papers will be read: “ Pig Iron Warrant and Certificate 
System,” by George H. Hull, president American Pig Iron 
Storage Warrant Company; “A Foundry Foreman,” by 
S. M. Williams. 





The Pittsburgh Railways Company has placed an or- 
der for 100 large double truck cars with the St. Louis Car 
Company, making 460 new cars the company has bought 
in the past two years, 


dumping devices, &c. 


Guide to Panama.—tThe Commercial Museum, Philadel- 
phia, has issued separately the Panama section of its Foreign 
Commercial Guide, which is designed to meet the demand for 
accurate information regarding this section of Central America. 
In addition to a specially prepared map it gives a gazetteer of 
cities, towns, villages, rivers, mountains. &c.; commercial infor- 
mation, political features, shipping guide, an analysis of imports 
and the character of the natural resources. The publication com- 
prises 20 large pages and is sold at 50 cents per copy 


1] 


Gas Engines.—Western Iron Works, Los Angeles, Cal. II- 
lustrated catalogue; size, 6 x 9 inches; pages, 24. Contains de 
scription of the Western gas engine, which is designed for all 
power purposes and may be operated equally well without special 
apparatus and without generators, on gasoline, naphtha. benzine, 
light and heavy disti!lates and kerosene, also with manufactured, 
natural or producer gas. In the liquid fuel pattern the peculiar 
value is said to lie in the fact that the engine vaporizes and 
gassifies heavy fuels as well as the volatile fluids. It is also 
claimed that the engine is lighter in weight per horse-power 
than any other horizontal gas engine. In the catalogue the de 
tails of the engine’s construction are explained at some length 
and interesting figures are given on the cost of operating. 


Electrical Apparatus.—National Electric Company, Mil- 
waukee, Wis. Two cards. One of these gives a view of two 
1000-kw., 600-volt rotaries, installed for the Milwaukee Light, 
Heat & Traction Company, at West Allis, Wis. The other is 
concerned with the Christensen air brakes equipment and shows 
an interurban car of the Dayton & Troy Electric Railway, which 
is equipped with Christensen air brakes. This line is said to 
operate the fastest trolley service in the world carrying passen- 
gers on regular schedule 


Conveyors.—C. W. Hunt Company, West New Brighton, N. 
Y. atalogue No. 055: size, 6% x 91% inches; pages, 52. Par- 
ticnlarly pertains to the Hunt noiseless conveyor and other ma- 
chinery for handling coal and ashes in power stations. Illustra- 
tions show the parts which enter into various types of equip- 
ments, including the pushers, buckets and tracks, engines, fillers, 
Views taken of a large number of actual 
installations are included, and there are also shown sectional 
elevations of several complete systems widely different in char- 
acter. 

Pipe Threading Machines.—Standard Engineering Com- 
pany, Ellwood City, Pa. Circular. Contains a brief description 
and specifications and front and rear views of the Standard Wie- 
land 8-inch pipe ehreading and cutting machine. A 4-inch ma- 
chine of the same type was illustrated in The Iron Age October 
6, 1904. 


Automobiles.—H. H. Franklin Mfg. Company, Syracuse, 
N. Y. Catalogue. Shows six 1905 models of Franklin motor 
cars, including a roadster and three light touring cars, all of 
12 horse-power, and 20 and 30 horse-power touring cars. A 
comprehensive description of the features and parts of Franklin 
cars as a class is given, and a very clear explanation of the dif- 
ference between a motor car’s theoretical or rated horse-power 
and its actual ability 

Rolls and Crushers.—Sturtevant Mill Company, Boston, 
Mass. Folding mailing card. Contains engravings of each of 
the following machines and a brief statement of the service for 
which they are adapted: Steel ore breaker, rotary fine crusher, 
roll jaw fine crusher, laboratory jaw crusher, balanced rolls, 
centrifugal finishing rolls and sample grinder. 

High Speed Twist Drills.—Lincoln-Williams Twist Drill 
Company, Taunton, Mass. Circular. Refers briefly to remark- 
able results which have been obtained by using high speed steel 
in machine tools, and the demand which led to the production 
of a line of high speed twist drills by this company. Tables of 
sizes and prices of stock drills carried are given. 

Steam and Water Specialties.—Schutte & Koerting 
Company, Philadelphia, Pa. Three circulars. The first applies 
to water spray ventilators for mines, illustrating their use and 
advantages and giving the capacities and prices of seven differ- 
ent sizes of the apparatus. Second circular deals with water 
jet pumps, or eductors, in which water under high pressure is 
made the means of removing water at atmospheric pressure 
from sump pits and the like. One of these eductors is made 
automatic in its action by the use of a ball float. The third 
circular merely refers to an automatic free exhaust and back 
pressure valve with patent noiseless piston and illustrates one 
of remarkably large size. 


Standard Tables.—E. E. Meyer, Allegheny, Pa. Lists 
Nos. 1 and 2 of cards containing tables of information useful to 
draftsmen, machinists, engineers, &c. These include forces on 
inclined planes, United States standard bolts and nuts, standard 
gear proportions, United States standard steam, gas and water 
pipe; Pencoyd rivet proportions, standard wire gauges, screw 
thread sections, weights and areas of round, hexagon and square 
steel bars; worm thread sections, decimals and fractions, rope 
haulage and transmission, American standard rail sections, 
strength of square wooden pillars, strength of rectangular wood- 
en pillars, safe loads for wooden beams, weights of plate iron 
and steel, and United States standard measurements. 
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HARDWARE. 


N connection with and partly as a result of the public 
| discussion in their broadest aspects of the questions 
concerning transportation and the regulation of freight 
rates, it is an indication of progress in actual business 
practice that the subject is being taken up in trade 
gatherings and canvassed in its practical bearings. Thus 
it was made a prominent topic at the recent convention 
of the Manufacturers’ Association at Atlanta and is to be 
one of the two or three leading questions which will com- 
mand the attention of the jobbers and manufacturers at 
their meeting early next month. At the same time it is 
one of the matters in which the American Hardware 
Manufacturers’ Association is showing its interest and 
doing effective work. 


There are certainly few subjects which are of greater 
importance to the commercial Classes of the country, and 
yet it is the general impression among those well in- 
formed in such matters that comparatively few manufac- 
turers and merchants give it the attention it deserves. 
Apart from the correction of what are unquestionably 
evils and abuses, of which the great shippers are the 
principal beneficiaries, and which involve grave public 
questions to the solution of which individuals can con- 
tribute only indirectly, there are without doubt many 
things to which business men might, very much to their 
advantage, give careful attention. This is especially true 
of the smaller merchants and manufacturers, who are 
peculiarly apt to neglect this matter in its immediate re- 
lations to their own business. There is too much of a 
disposition to accept existing conditions and methods, not- 
withstanding much that is inequitable and unsatisfactory, 
without any vigorous attempt to remedy them, while in 
not a few cases lack of familiarity with the subject and 
with the opportunities which are within the reach of 
those who know enough to avail themselves of them 
puts both merchants and manufacturers to loss and ex- 
pense which might be avoided, and causes them to 
carry on business at a disadvantage which is not suffered 
by their more vigilant competitors. 


In connection with the general discussion of the sub- 
ject the following points are referred to as covering some 
of the matters in which the trade are suffering, partly 
from their own neglect and partly from practices of 
which they have a right to complain: 

That goods are often given a less favorable classifica- 
tion than they are entitled to; 

That shipments are often delayed unreasonably en 
route, sometimes to the serious injury of the 
Shipper or consignee; 

That manufacturers and jobbers frequently fail to 
send bill of lading with rate of freight, and that 
the railroads take advantage and charge a higher 
rate; 

That goods are sometimes lost or stolen on the way; 

That merchants are often negligent and fail to check 
and verify freight charges; 

That it is exceedingly difficult to obtain redress trom 
the transportation companies on account of loss 
or damage to goods, unreasonable delays on the 
road, errors in freight bills, &e. 

Other points will doubtless occur to our readers, sug- 
gested by their own immediate contact with the problems 
connected with transportation. There is certainly reason 
for a careful consideration of the subject not merely in 
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its broader bearings, but in the details of freight mat- 
ters as related to the immediate interests of each mer- 
chant and manufacturer. 


The meeting of the Hardware clans at Virginia Hot 
Springs, June 6, promises to be thoroughly representative 
of the trade. Besides the Southern Hardware Jobbers’ 
Association and the American Hardware Manufacturers’ 
Association, both of which will be in attendance in formal 
session, there will be representatives from the National 
Hardware Association and the National Retail Hard- 
ware Association. In addition to this it is anticipated 
that several of the great independent jobbing houses of 
the country will also be in attendance as guests of the 
manufacturers. The topics which will be considered are 
peculiarly appropriate at this time. Besides the cata- 
logue house question, which will be discussed by the 
chairman of the Joint Committee and by the special rep- 
resentative of the Southern Association on such com- 
mittee, as well as by the president of the Retail Asso- 
ciation, freight matters will be considered under the lead- 
ership of E. B. Pike, and the important subject of re- 
stricted prices will also be a prominent topic. The pres- 
ence of Secretary Taft and Senator Carmack as special 
guests will add to the interest of the occasion. The indi- 
cations thus point not only to a large attendance, but to a 
very interesting and significant convention. 


—— ».—+-o—__—_- 


Condition of Trade. 


The business of jobbers and retailers is moving along 
steadily and in what is generally regarded as reasonably 
satisfactory volume. It is evident that the distributers 
throughout the country are doing at least a normal busi- 
ness and that many goods are going into consumption. 
The demand is most marked on season articles, but Build- 
ers’ Hardware and Tools generally are in active request. 
Indications continue to point to a good amount of build- 
ing, labor troubles not being as prominent as in recent 
years. In this fortunate condition of things Chicago is, of 
course, an important exception. Prices are generally well 
maintained. A few lines here and there show occasional 
weak spots, often owing to the fact that one or more of 
the manufacturers making the goods in question are es- 
pecially desirous of securing orders while their more for- 
tunate competitors are in a position to hold more firmly 
to regular quotations. The policy of the trade in regard 
to purchases is to cover early requirements, but not to 
order too far in advance. Collections generally are ex- 
cellent. 


Chicago. 


Notwithstanding the unfavorable influence of the 
teamsters’ strike, which has been in force for seven 
weeks, business of local jobbers has continued to be good, 
Police protection has been afforded the boycotted jobbers 
so that they could make deliveries where the importance 
of the business warranted the call on the police depart- 
ment, but in many cases the local merchants themselves, 
in communities that are largely sympathetic with union- 
ism, preferred not to have goods reach them under police 
protection because of the enemies such a step would make 
among their local customers. Country trade has been 
good and many country merchants have made it a point 
to increase their business with Chicago jobbers in order 
to show their sympathy with a stand against the abuse 
of union power. Last week’s meeting of independent 
Wire manufacturers has had a good effect on the Wire 
and Nail market and one hears much less about price 
cutting than he did before. This is not true, however, of 
Cut Nails, and jobbers claim that they have no difficulty 
in securing whatever Steel Cut Nails they desire at $1.80, 
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Chicago. There is an overstock of Galvanized Sheets in 
the hands of local jobbers and retailers. While the con- 
sumption of Galvanized Sheets has been and is very large, 
the fact now develops that consumers themselves covered 
very heavily. The result of this is a much softer tone in 
Galvanized Sheets. Suilders’ Hardware is still active, 
and five or six large buildings are being figured on, A 
shortage is beginning to develop in Lawn Mowers and in 
the expensive grades of Refrigerators. Eaves Trough 
and Conductor Pipe and kindred lines are in active de- 
mand and the price cutting that was prevalent a month 
or two ago has almost entirely disappeared. May will be 
a good month with wholesalers and retailers in all Hard- 
ware lines. 

The sales department of the American Steel & Wire 
Company sent out to the leading jobbers of the country 
a letter asking for a frank statement of general market 
conditions, past, present and future. The replies, several 
hundred in all, were epitomized and summarized, the net 
result being the following consensus of opinion: 

1. Business for the first four months of 1905 compares 
favorably with the same period last year, and the outlook 
for the future is satisfactory. 

2. Crop prospects are good except in Texas, Arkansas 
and Louisiana, where heavy and late rains have inter- 
fered. 

3. Retail merchants have had a good trade and are 
carrying small to medium stocks. Are disposed to await 
the outcome of the present crop before buying largely. If 
the crop proves favorable there will be heavy buying all 
over the country. 

4. Farmers generally have realized their expecta- 
tions on last season’s crops, and present indications are 
that the forthcoming crops will be as good or better. The 
cotton crop was greater than expected, resulting toward 
the end of the season in low prices; should the present 
crop prove short, as seems possible, it will be a blessing, 
as better prices will be realized and vast tonnages now 
in store will be turned into money. Farmers evince a 
disposition to buy liberally both necessities and luxuries. 

5. Manufacturing industries in every locality are fully 
employed. 

6. Building outlook is very promising and (outside of 
Chicago) no labor troubles are present or pending. 

7. Banks are full of money and reflect a normal, 
healthy and hopeful tone, with a disposition to loan 
conservatively at reasonable interest rates. 


—-+e—____ 


NOTES ON PRICES. 


Wire Nails.—A stronger market has developed as a 
result of the action taken by mills at the recent meeting 
held in Chicago to maintain regular quotations. Some of 
the smaller and weaker outside mills are reported as 
still shading prices to some extent, but manufacturers 
in general are holding to official quotations. Stocks in 
jobbers’ hands are moving more freely, and the market 
shows encouraging signs of stability and activity. Quo- 
tations are as follows, f.o.b. Pittsburgh, 60 days, or 2 per 
cent. discount for cash in 10 days: 


a” ee eee $1.80 
Cee Oe IIIS Gdn. Sia vite wa cnveenaneenegues 1.85 


New York.—Jobbers report an excellent demand so 
far this month. The local market remains firm and 
prices are unchanged, as follows: Single carloads, $1.99; 
small lots from store, $2.05. 


Chicago, by Telegraph.—Buyers claim that they can 
shade official prices from mills that are outside of the 
independent manufacturers’ association and from one or 
two weak mills inside that organization, as well as from 
jobbers who have large stocks on hand bought at lower 
prices. Representative mills of weight and standing in 
the trade are disposed, however, to hold firmly to official 
prices, which are as follows: $1.95, base, in car lots to 
jobbers ; $2 in car lots to retailers, with 5 cents advance 
for less than car lots from mill. 

Pittsburgh.—The recent action taken by the leading 
Wire Nail mills at their meeting in Chicago in deciding 
to maintain a strong market is reflected in prices, which 
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Most mills have a number of contracts 
placed by jobbers when prices were somewhat lower 
than they are now, and specifications on these are coming 
in very freely, while new orders are more plentiful than 
for some time. Jobbers report that their stocks of Wire 
Nails are moving out faster since the favorable weather 
started, and the general condition of the Wire Nail trade, 
both as regards prices and demand, is better than for 
some time. It is not unlikely the manufacturers will 
meet again at an early date to discuss conditions of the 
market. We quote Wire Nails at $1.80 in carload lots 
to jobbers and $1.85 to single carload buyers, actual 
freight from Pittsburgh to point of destination being 
added. 


are very firm. 


Cut Nails.—The Western market does not appear to 
be as much in sympathy with a_ stronger market 
as the territory further East, as irregularities in prices 
of Steel and Iron Cut Nails-are still reported. The mar- 
ket, however, is generally reported as firmer, while the 
demand continues moderate. Manufacturers are avoiding 
an accumulation of stocks by keeping production down to 
demand proportions. Quotations are as follows: Car- 
load lots, $1.80; less than carload lots to jobbers, $1.85, 
and to retailers, $1.95, f.o.b. Pittsburgh. Iron Cut Nails, 
for delivery at Pittsburgh, Buffalo and all points west 
of these cities, 10 cents advance per keg on Cut Steel 
Nails. 

Vew York.—The demand continues seasonable, and 
in fair proportion to orders of Wire Nails. New York 
quotations are as follows: Carloads on dock, $1.94; less 
than carloads on dock, $1.99; small lots from store, $2. 


Chicago, by Telegraph.—Quotations are still being 
received from some makers of Steel Cut Nails 10 cents 
below the Wire Nail schedule, while Iron Cut Nails can be 
bought at the official price of Wire Nails. Car lots to 
jobbers, $1.95, base; car lots to retailers, $2. Small lots 
from store are offered at from $2 to $2.05. 


Pittsburgh.—We note a moderate demand and in syin- 
pathy with Wire Nails prices are firmer than for some 
time. The mills are endeavoring as nearly as possible 
to prevent any accumulation of large stocks, and are 
running their mills only as full as actual demand war- 
rants. We quote Cut Nails as $1.75 to $1.80, base, in 
carloads, f.o.b. maker’s mill. Iron Cut Nails command 
an advance of 5 to 10 cents a keg over these prices. 


Barb Wire.—The disposition of the larger portion of 
manufacturers is to hold to the official schedule, while 
some manufacturers would be favorably disposed toward 
higher prices. Demand from mills and jobbers is re- 
ported as showing more activity. Quotations are un- 
changed as follows, f.o.b. Pittsburgh, 60 days, or 2 per 


cent. discount for cash in 10 days: 
Painted. Galv. 


pe ed erie 1 $2.25 
leg A er 2.00 2.30 
Retailers, less than carload lots........ 2.10 2.40 


Chicago, by Telegraph.—While price cutting is occa- 
sionally indulged in by some of the weaker mills, the 
leading producer and the stronger independents are dis- 
posed to hold firmly to the official schedule, which is as 
follows: Painted Wire, $2.10; Galvanized, $2.40; car lots 
to retailers, 5 cents higher; less than car lots, Painted 
Wire, $2.25 : Galvanized, $2.55; Staples, Bright, in car lots 
to jobbers, $2.05; Galvanized, $2.35; car lots to retailers, 
10 cents extra, with an additional 5 cents for less than 
ear lots. 


Pittsburgh.—There has been considerable movement 
in demand for Barb Wire, which is going out from the 
mills and also from jobbers’ warehouses more freely and 
for some time. The tone of the market is firmer and 
some of the manufacturers favor an advance in prices. 
To discuss this it is probable a meeting of the Barb Wire 
makers will be held early in June. We quote as follows, 
f.o.b, Pittsburgh, 60 days, or 2 per cent. discount for cash 
in 10 days: 


Painted. Galv. 
Re CURES MDs 6 cc ecaenarcenencies $1.95 $2.25 
Retailers, carload lots............... Gude 2.30 
Retailers, less than carload lots.......... 2.10 2.40 
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Smooth Fence Wire.-—-Demand is fair, and a general 
disposition on the part of the majority of the mills is to 
ask official prices. Some price weakness is reported on 
the part of a few mills, but the large majority of orders 
are being entered by the mills at the regular quotations. 
Quotations are as follows, f.o.b. Pittsburgh, 60 days, or 2 
per cent. discount for cash in 10 days: 
en IS io oicivcts Rs 0G. bw bn e ON RaSEES SOS OO $1.65 
SEO: ROUND Ss acdecenna snc us ast aw sence ea « 1.70 


The foregoing prices are for base numbers, 6 to 9. The 
other numbers of Plain and Galvanized Wire take the 
usual advances, as follows: 

6 tod 10 11124124%13 14 15 16 
Annealed.....Base $0.05 10 15 .25 85 45 55 
Galvanized. .. $0.30 85 40 45 55 65 1.05 1.15 

Chicago, by Telegraph.—Now that the season has 
passed its climax there is some disposition on the part 
of the weaker mills to shade prices in return for liberal 
tonnage and prompt payment, but the general tone of the 
market is firm and prices, as a rule, are well maintained 
on the following basis: $1.80, base, for Annealed Wire, in 
car lots to jobbers; $1.85 in car lots to retailers, with 5 
cents advance for less than car lots and 30 cents premium 
over Annealed for Galvanized. 


Pittsburgh.—While demand is only fair it is slowly 
getting better and shipments from the mills and also by 
the jobbers are heavier than for some time. The mills 
are adhering rigidly to prices and all new business is 
being entered at official figures. There is a feeling among 
the trade that with a heavier demand and the large 
stocks held by jobbers moved out the market will stand 
a moderate advance, and a meeting of the mills to discuss 
this and other matters will probably be held early next 
month. We quote as follows, f.o.b. Pittsburgh, 60 days, 
or 2 per cent. discount for cash in 10 days: 


NOS Boies ved dhe hon dn s'da0bikeeadecse ae 
SN i i pS anna b kbles Seek Be 1.7 


Conductor Pipe and Eaves Trough.—The National 
Conductor Pipe Association, composed of manufacturers 
of Conductor Pipe and Eaves Trough, has adopted the 
following discounts and prices to dealers in the various 
territorial limits, as defined. The new schedules, which 
record many changes from those previously in force, be- 
came effective May 22, replacing the recommendation of 
March 23. Territories not enumerated under Eastern, 
Central, Southern and Southwestern Territory, it will be 
seen, take the rates applicable to Central Territory, with 
freight allowance to Missouri River only, or the equiva- 
lent. To jobbers of these goods there is an additional 
discount. The following are the schedules of discounts 
just issued, terms 60 days or 2 per cent. discount for 
eash in 10 days: 


Discounts on Conductor Pipe, Eaves Trough, éc. 


Eastern Central 
territory. territory. 
Galvanized Conductor Pipe, Nested. 70and15 70 and 7% 
Galvanized Conductor Pipe, not 
BR eS ere 70 and 10 70 and 2% 
Copper Conductor Pipe, 14 and 16 oz.) 
Round, >. .2 5, 6 inch. | 


14 oz. list: 40,50, 65, 85, 100 per ft. | 
16 oz. list: 43,54, 70,92,108 perft.} 50and5 
Square, a . .. 2 
14 oz. list: 42, 52, 67, 87 per ft. | 
16 oz. list: 45, 56, 72, 94 per ft.) 


50 and 2% 


Galvanized Eaves Trough........ 80 and 5 75,10 and 10 
Galvanized End Pieces, Miters and 

A sini uighe 4d OE Mains 5.600 35 35 
Galvanized O. G., Box and Roof 

EP ee Cree Cr ee 80 and 5 75,10 and 10 
Galvanized Plain Ridge Roll...... 80 and 74%, 80 and 2% 


Girth 8. 10, 12, 14 inch. 

List 16, 19, 23, 28 _ per foot. 

Galvanized Formed Valley........ TO and 5 70 
List based upon 1% cents per inch 

of Girth 

Elbows, Galvanized Steel, Galva- 
nized C. C, Iron, or Tin, list April 
1, 1905: Standard Gauge....... 


60 and 10 60 and 10 


i) i Ds 5 a5 os 0 0 ay iP 35 35 

Rey We GREED, we nek ecrvcntes 25 25 

SEDs ane eo 8's 6.0 06 00 10 10 
GO Pree eee 37% 37% 


The following particulars in regard to freights, spe- 
cial conditions and territorial limits are given in connec- 
tion with the official schedule of prices: 


FREIGHT ALLOWANCE. 

No freight allowance on shipments of less than 500 lineal 
feet. Freight allowed to destination on shipments of 500 feet 
or more, except as follows: Shipments into undefined territories, 
freight allowed to Missouri River only. Freight allowance on 
Elbows when shipped alone as per sheet of April 1, 1905. When 
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shipped with Pipe or other articles in quantities of 500 feet or 
more freight may be allowed on Elbows also. 
SPECIAL CONDITIONS. 

Nested prices on Conductor Pipe are not allowable unless 
every joint in the crate will nest. For example, a shipment of 
250 feet 3-inch, 250 feet 2-inch will take nested prices. A ship 
ment of 500 feet 3-inch, 250 feet 2-inch will take not nested 
prices for 250 feet 3-inch and nested prices for the remainder 

Nested prices on Conductor Pipe are allowable for all de- 
liveries made to local dealers, f.o.b. warehouse, or delivered by 
wagon to their places of business, but if delivered to transporta 
tion companies for shipment outside, regular prices will govern 
for the point of destination. 


Territorial Limits, 

UNDEFINED TERRITORY. 
Territories not defined below will take the prices of Central 
Territory, with freight allowed to Missouri River only or the 


equivalent thereof. 
EASTERN TERRITORY, 

The Eastern Territory comprises all of the United States 
lying north of a line drawn from Newport News, Va., and fol- 
lowing the line of the Chesapeake & Ohio Railroad from Rich 
mond via Lynchburg to Clifton Forge, Va., and the Ohio River 
(including Norfolk, Va.) to the Mississippi River, the territory 
east of the Mississippi River and north of the Ohio River as far 
as the northern boundary line of Illinois, including Milwaukee, 
Wis., and excepting the upper peninsula of Michigan, which is 
placed in Central Territory. 

CENTRAL TERRITORY. 

The Central Territory consists of that part of the State of 
West Virginia and that part of the State of Virginia lying south 
of the Chesapeake & Ohio Railroad. The States of Kentucky, 
Missouri, Iowa, Wisconsin, except the city of Milwaukee, the 
upper peninsula of Michigan, and that part of the State of 
Minnesota lying south and east of the Minneapolis, St. Paul & 
Omaha Railroad from a point on the Iowa State Line near 
Worthington to Minneapolis and St. Paul and south and east 
of the St. Paul & Duluth Railroad from Minneapolis to Duluth ; 
also the cities of Sioux Falls, 8S. D.; Charleston, S. C., and 
Savannah, Ga. 

SOUTHERN TERRITORY, 


The Southern Territory consists of the States of Mississippi, 
Alabama, Georgia, Florida, North Carolina, South Carolina and 
Tennessee, except the cities of Charleston, 8S. C., and Savannah, 
Ga., and including the cities of New Orleans, La.; Galveston, 
Texas, and Houston, Texas. 


SOUTHWESTERN TERRITORY. 

The Southwestern Territory consists of the States of Louis 
iana, Arkansas and Texas, except the cities of New Orleans, 
La. ; Galveston, Texas, and Houston, Texas. 

Edwin B. Stimpson & Son, 31 Spruce street, New 
York, are putting on the market Maple and Boxwood 
Rules and Rulers for a diversity of purposes, graduated 
in English and metric measurements, a leading line of 
which is their Maple and Boxwood Desk Rulers, sold at 
30 and 10 per cent. discount from the following list: 


No. Description. 12-in. 15-in. 18-in. 21-in. 24-in. 
14 Maple $9.36 $11.70 $14.50 $17.64 $20.75 Gross 
21 Maple 17.78 22.46 27.14 33.55 42.12 Gross 
28 Maple 22.06 26.83 32.12 39.00 48.36 Gross 
35 Maple 22.06 26.83 32.12 39.00 48.36 Gross 
49 Maple 37.44 46.80 56.16 67.39 82.36 Gross 
50 Maple 56.16 65.52 74.88 87.39 101.08 Gross 
51 Maple 24.31 30.81 37.34 44.46 50.98 Gross 
52 Maple 28.92 36.73 44.17 52.62 60.02 Gross 
77 Boxwood 5.33 6.73 8.14 9.82 11.23 Dozen 
84 Boxwood 5.33 6.73 8.14 9.82 11.23 Dozen 
91 Boxwood 6.62 8.30 10.10 © 11.95 13.75 Dozen 
98 Boxwood 14.76 18.25 23.28 26.67 30.20 Dozen 

100 Boxwood 6.85 8.49 9.82 12.72 15.44 Dozen 


Window Glass.—The large demand for Glass antici- 
pated because of early reports 

Southern Southwestern Of extensive building operations 
AS and 2s } + wpinne = A has not been realized. While 
the value of buildings, for in- 

60 and 20 = 60 and 10 stance, for which permits were 
issued in April, 1905, shows an 
increase of 30 per cent. over 
April, 1904, as indicated by de- 
tailed figures from 50 cities in the 
5 and 5 United States, there has not been 


50 40,10 and 5 


75 and 12% 


35 35 a corresponding increase in dis- 
75 and 12% 75 and 5 tribution of Glass from jobber 
5,10and5 T5and7% to consumer. In fact, this dis- 


tribution is estimated to be below 


60,10 and10 60and12% the normal. It is to be borne in 


mind that the increase in valua- 
tion is due in a large measure, 
to the value of individual build- 


60 and 10 60 and 10 
35 35 


on oF ings, including tall ones for 
10 10 office purposes in the larger 
37% 37% 


cities, in which no common 
Window Glass is used. The prospect is that there will 
be no scarcity of Window Glass to supply the summer 
demand. In this city business is quiet, a little more 
so perhaps than it has been so far this spring. While 
there are numbers of buildings in this immediate vicin- 
ity which will use Window Glass the glazing is not 
being done in the city, and city jobbers are not supply- 
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It is represented that owing to labor trou- 
of the city, where lower 


ing the Glass. 
bles the glazing is done out 
wages and longer hours make the operation more profit- 
able. Local quotations are 90 and 10 per cent. discount 
on all sizes, single and double, with the exception of the 
first two brackets of Single Strength B, which are 9) and 
20 per cent. discount. The exception is made to meet the 
price of machine made Glass. 

Binder Twine.—Owing to the continued low price of 
Sisal fiber it does not seem probable that higher prices 
than last made by the International Harvester 
Company will be made. On the other hand, it is reported 
that Sisal and Standard prices range from 91% to 10 cents 
Not many concerns are offering Manila grades, and in 
most instances at the quotations given below. The ac- 
companying quotations represent the market fairly well: 


those 


Sisal 914 to 10 e. 
ast eh eae ee ee ae aaa ale ge ee 91% to 10 ec. 
WT BEMITE CORD LOGE) occ veces ccsscccecarsees 1le. 
Be re ee eee © mee 
er ee CO TOME od 6 Fo ka oe bo Ciwens Sad ow 13%4¢. 


Five-ton lots, %& cent less: carload lots, 14 cent less, Chi- 
“ago delivery, usual terms of payment. 
Omaha, Council Bluffs and Minneapolis, 4, cent added. 
Prices not guaranteed. Allowing for freight, New York 
prices would be 44 cent lower than the above. 


Kansas City. 


Rope.—A more active demand has been experienced 
this week, which encourages manufacturers to look more 
hopefully upon the prospect of a satisfactory summer 
trade. Buyers, however, are confining their orders to 
small lots rather than buying in car lots. In fact, car lot 
orders are scarce. In the local market prices appear 
quite well sustained, in spite of the restricted volume of 
business. From other localities throughout the country 
reports are to the effect that in some cases less than ¢ar- 
load lots are sold at carload prices to secure orders, and 
also that in other instances a better grade of Rope is 
shipped than is indicated by the price on the invoice. 
These inequalities will probably disappear in the event of 
a brisk demand. The market on Sisal Hemp continues 
weak. General quotations are as follows: Pure Manila, 
11% to 12 cents; Pure Sisal, 10 cents; No. 2 quality Sisal, 
8 to 8% cents per pound. 

Oils.—Linseed Oil—In sympathy with the price 
strength of Seed and a comparatively light but steady de- 
mand, prices for Oil have been advanced 2 cents per gal- 
lon. Cake is scarce and higher as a smaller quantity of 
Seed is being crushed. Delieveries on Oil contracts are 
fair, but new business is light, only current requirements 
being covered. Quotations are as follows: City Raw, 50 
to 51 cents per gallon, according to quantity; State and 
Western Raw, 48 to 49 cents. 

Spirits Turpentine.—Since our report last week Tur- 
pentine has advanced 7 cents per gallon in this market. 
The causes for the advancing market are reported from 
the South as being the conflict of two of the combines to 
obtain control of the market, together with heavy ship- 
ments for export, good consuming demand and light re- 
ceipts due to the lateness of the season. New York quo- 
tations, according to quantity, are as follows: Oil barrels, 
72% to 73 cents; machine made barrels, 73 to 73% cents 
per gallon. 

——__-_—__.9--——_———_— 


MICHIGAN RETAIL HARDWARE DEALERS’ 
ASSOCIATION. 


LABORATE preparations are being made for the an- 
nual convention of the Michigan Retail Hardware 
Dealers’ Association, which will be held at Saginaw on 
August 9, 10 and 11. The meeting will, it is expected, 
in practical interest and attendance surpass any former 
gathering of the association. A. J. Scott, secretary, Ma- 
rine City, will be pleased to respond to any inquiries rela 
tive to the meeting. 
ee 
JOHN J. HALPIN has retired from the firm of Crane & 
Halpin, 62 Reade street, New York, having transferred 
his interest to his partner, Gerard Crane, who has man- 
aged the business for the past ten years. The business, 
which includes the marketing of Hardware specialties, 
will be continued under the name of Gerard Crane & Co. 


THE IRON 


AGE 
EAST ASIAN MERCANTILE COMPANY. 


HE EAST ASIAN MERCANTILE COMPANY has 
recently been organized and incorporated under the 
laws of the State of New York for the purpose of con- 
ducting an export and import with Siam and 
other far Eastern countries. The officers of the company 
are: Frank J. Oliver, president; M. A. Cheek, vice-presi- 
dent, and Thomas E. Oliver, and treasurer. 
With these officials Herbert C. Cheek and James H, Oli- 
ver are associated as directors. The Messrs. Oliver are of 
the firm of Oliver Brothers, 127 Duane street, New York, 
and are well known from their prominent connection with 
Hardware interests, while the Messrs. Cheek have East- 
ern connections, having been engaged in a trading and 
Singapore and Bangkok. 
They are the sons of M. A. Cheek, an American, who 
became prominent as a merchant in Siam. M. A. Cheek, 
the vice-president of the company, was employed for some 
time by the Hardware jobbing house of Baker & Hamil- 
ton of San Francisco, and later by Lewis & Cook, Hard- 
ware merchants, at Honolulu. The East Asian Mercan- 
tile Company expects to act as Far Eastern agent for 
American manufacturers, and has already made ar 
rangements to this effect with a number of leading 
houses. The company’s attention has thus far been di- 
rected principally to the securing of such agencies, and 
to this M. A. Cheek has devoted several months, hav- 
ing recently left for the Far East, expecting to reach 
Singapore about August 1. For the purpose of facilitat- 
ing the plans of the company connections have been es- 
tablished at London, England, and Hamburg. When its 
plans are completed, it is intended, in connection with 
the representation of manufacturers in Asia, to carry on 
an importing and exporting business in general mer- 
chandise. The New York office, 127 Duane street, is in 
charge of George H. Diehl, Jr., and Walter C. Knole. 
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CARVER FILE COMPANY. 

HE CARVER FILE COMPANY, Philadelphia, Pa., 
T was recently incorporated under the laws of Penn- 
sylvania with $100,000 capital, fully paid in. The direc- 
tors of the new corporation are: Samuel E. Carver, David 
Halstead and D. B. Murphy. The officers are: Samuel 
E. Carver, president and David Halstead, secretary and 
treasurer. 

A new plant comprising two buildings, each 40 x 175 
feet, one two stories and the other one story, is being 
erected on Frankford and Allegheny avenues. The ca- 
pacity of the plant will be about 900 dozen per day. In 
the formation of the company the plant and business of 
the D. B. Murphy File Company, Camden, N. J., was ab- 
sorbed. This plant, however, will be continued in opera- 
tion independently on special light Files, all other grades 
being made at the new plant. It is expected that the 
new plant will be in operation by August 1, being already 
under roof. Most of the equipment has been purchased 
and boilers and engines are about to be installed. 


SS 


Smith-Browne Hardware Company, incorporated with 
George H. Smith as president and general manager, Harry 
R. Browne, secretary, and J. F. Smith, vice-president, has 
purchased the business for many years conducted by C. 
E. Freeman at 1213 Broadway and 18 San Pablo avenue, 
Oakland, Cal. Mr. Smith until recently was president 
and general manager of the Pierce Hardware Company, 
and has been a resident of Oakland for over 35 years, 
during 23 years of which he has been actively engaged in 
the Hardware trade. Mr, Browne was formerly secretary 
of the Jupiter Steel Works in San Francisco, having been 
with that company for 15 years. The new company will 
carry a full supply of goods usually found in a first-class 
and will a specialty of Builders’ 


Hardware store make 


Hardware. 


On May 1 William Fletcher & Sons, Limited, assumed 
control of the business which had been carried on for so 
many years under the name of Udal, Sons & Symonds, 
factors and manufacturers, Birmingham, England. 
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THE ONE-PRICE STORE 


BY CLARFIELD. 


OW many Hardware merchants are there in the 
H country who still follow the antiquated method 
of marking goods in cipher and selling them for any 
price they can obtain? Although the method is beyond 
all question unbusinesslike, there are to be found a good 
many Hardware stores struggling along with this handi- 
cap. 

This old plan is detrimental to the best interests of 
any business in these days of keen competition and alert 
progressiveness. 


Causes Lack of Confidence. 


The day has passed when clerks and merchants can 
hold a personal following by showing favoritism—or ap- 
parent favoritism—and “throwing off” a little from 
regular prices in order to make a sale. Such methods, 
though prevalent 15 or 20 years ago, have outlived their 
day of usefulness, and were always questionable. The 
public has learned that when it buys goods marked in 
cipher it is “ buying a pig in a poke.” Retail buyers have 
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Good Buying. 

Every merchant is familiar with the old adage, * Well 
bought, half sold.” That’s one thing that will never wear 
out in business. It was a live proposition twenty years 
ago and it is very much alive to-day. If competitors are 
underselling you it is not often safe to conclude they 
are going into bankruptcy. Perhaps they have bought 
to better advantage, and are making more profit than 
you are, and still selling at lower figures. 

It pays to know. You have got to know if your enter- 
prise is going to float upon the present high seas of com- 
petition. 

—\—»--o———_____ 


THE NEW RETAIL STORE OF RICE & MILLER. 


ICE & MILLER, Bangor, Maine, have recently fitted 

up exclusively for the retail department of their 
business the building adjoining the one which they have 
occupied since 1885. For more than 87 years a Hard- 
ware business has been conducted under many proprie- 
tors on the site of the latter building. Both stores are 
20 x 90 feet in size, and the new salesroom shown in the 
illustration has been fitted up with modern fixtures 





The New Retail Store of Rice ¢ Miller. 


come to a stern realization of the fact that in such trans- 
actions they are placing themselves entirely at the mercy 
of the integrity—or the lack of integrity—of the seller. 
The system has been so much abused in the past that the 
customer becomes at once skeptical if he is offered a dis- 
count from a cipher price, no matter if he knows the 
clerk or merchant in question to be honest and honorable 

So to-day the cipher system works harm. The stores 
marking goods in plain figures are the ones which are 
making the desirable business gains. 


Mark in Plain Figures. 

One of the most common objections of the old line 
merchant to this new system is that it gives his com- 
petitors an open opportunity to obtain and to meet his 
selling prices. Particularly will this plaint be heard out- 
side of the large cities. But it is mighty backward com- 
petition that will not obtain these facts under any con- 
dition. 

Mark all goods in plain figures. Do not make price 
eoncessions to one person unless they are made to all. 

In case of special advertised sales, goods should be 
reduced in price for the period advertised only. There 
are many staple lines which are seldom if ever adver- 
tised, and which never need to be changed in price if 
they are originally marked at a price which meets com- 
petition. Such goods need to be marked down only when 
closing out shopworn samples or broken lines. 


throughout. Two rows of electric lamps attached to the 
ceiling extend the entire length of the room. The cashier 
is located near the rear of the store, with a cash carrier 
system reaching out to convenient points. Here also are 
the private offices of Mr. Rice and Mr. Miller, and so lo- 
cated that it is easy to go from them to any portion of 
the building, and keep in close touch at all times with 
their large force of employees. Upstairs one entire floor 
is devoted to the Paint department, the arrangement of 
which is such that the filling of orders is rendered easy 
and efficient. The old store is now devoted entirely to 
the wholesale department of the business, with the ac- 
counting room and clerical force in commodious quar- 
ters in the rear. In connection with the refitting of the 
new store a two-story annex, 40 x 60 feet, was erected in 
the rear, extending the whole length of the wharf to the 
river. Under the present arrangement the firm controls 
the entire four stories and basement of the two stores, the 
basements under the neighboring stores on both sides. the 
large warehouse mentioned above, a smaller one and a 
warehouse on an adjoining street, which is 60 x 120 feet. 
having two stories and basement. These warehouses 
greatly facilitate the receiving and shipping of freight. 
The lines of goods carried by the firm include Shelf and 
Heavy Hardware, Oils and Paints, Sash, Doors, Mantels, 
Tile, Firearms and Ammunition, Lumbermen’s and Rail- 
road Supplies, Lubricating Oils, Powder, Dynamite, &c. 
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AMONG THE HARDWARE TRADE. — voi 
Rutledge & Schulte have bought the Hardware busi- Motor Drives in the Plant of the John Simmons Company. 
ness formerly conducted by Benepe & Owenhouse Com- SIDOOPMRAND 6 occ 4.0. 6d6 teehee ad weerndeesasueny ee denets 1653 
pany, Belgrade, Mont. The Buffalo Foundrymen’s Association. ......-.+-++++++++: 1657 
A Life Insurance Question in Bankruptcy....-----+-+++++> 1657 | 
Ore Handling Plant at Conneaut, Ohio. Illustrated...... 1658 
MeMillan & Hedrick, Madill, I. T., have been succeeded Steel Castings for Blackwell's Island Bridge. Illustrated. .1661 
by the J. E. McMillan Hardware Company, which will The World's Supply of Iron and Ore. Illustrated.......-. 1662 
continue the Hardware, Stove, Paint, Implement and Phe Schoen Stes) Wheel COMBGRSs «.<ccccccccnseececcees 1664 : 
Sporting Goods business at the old stand. Reciprocity, an Economie Polley. ......+0+eeccescereess 1665 : 


Puddied Iron Versus Soft Steel. Illustrated.......-++++-- 1666 
nr = . : » Ne , i ee ch Engine Lathe llustrated. .1667 
The Griffith Hardware & Plumbing Company, Idaho Che New Fosdick Sixteen-Inch Engine Lath _ 


. ; sins Wieniticaathanees Cities BARR. a in in dunesietaes 1668 
Falls, Idaho, is about to open a branch establishment at Ore Explorations Promise Activity.....-. sat 
Twin Falls. The Bertrand-Thiel Drocess ceuetearesannes ean nanctees es i ‘ 
Motors Adapted to Belt Driven Machines.....+-+-++++++5: 1672 : 
‘ . , Pacific Coast Trade Prospects..........eeeee creer eerees 1672 : 
George I. Deyo, who has managed the store for the es | l E I 167 
: , , . Federal Control of Freight Rates. Tore re Ce Se ; 
past ten years, has succeeded his father, Ira N, Deyo, in a . ar ' 1677 : 
: . . ie New Amalgamated Scales... aly ela Slee are gene saa ( 
the Hardware, Paint and Implement business at Honeoye, 1680 
N. Y r Sir Bernhard Samuelson Deceased.......-.+0eeeee e008? ) 
cae eh Statue of Abram S. Hewitt Illustrated. .....eeeereccees 1680 
1681 


Obituary . ‘ cae ke ne Qeetee ove Ce heemtanes9 
J. W, Johnson has bought the Hardware, Implement, ra a lath cue al ga 


: . ¢ “ K Personal ; ‘ P ated oe eee ake 
Paint and furniture business of M. Metz in Alters, Ark. 


nesecgsent 


Editorial : 





Don't Get Blue. ee Wee ee cid weesaawahtanuwe 1682 | 
Furbush Hardware Company, Marshalltown, Iowa, rhe English Pig Iron Warrant Market......---- 1682 
has been incorporated with a capital stock of $8000. A Successful Arbitration...........--+2eee eee eees 1685 
The Amalgamated Association Elects New Officers........1685 
" , . The Myersdale Sheet Steel Company..... ee ee 1653 f 
E. P. Hood has sold his Hardware, Stove, Implement, sore ; ' 1684 
Ai ; ‘ . om The National Association of Manufacturers........--- ‘eae 
Paint and Harness business in Pratt, Kan., to the H. & K. 5 Satie tom 3 i 1685 
‘ Steel Rails for bast Limes.........++6--. err ter S- 
Hardware Company. ; 
News of the Works 
MeGui a : . Beech: Ge BOG cect iwascicsewonsaweus eet wawew 168% ' 
: cGuire-Tymeson Company, Johnstown, N. Y., has Cenenh Meni Bn cs cin cdasd ob vensiacanles 1687 
been organized to conduct the general Hardware business. Power Plant Equipment..........00--scccccceceress 168s 
rhe members of the firm are James H. MeGuire. Arthur Foundries ........ ie hem deathnara eas chew nek oe aren 1688 
A. Tymeson and Patrick F, McGuire, the latter formerly Bridges and Buildings.............-- og: af parece orl ae 
with E. G. Bachellor & Co., Gloversville, N. Y. Sires as ONE hodiaaema ans .1689 
tte cece! Hardware : ‘ eed “ane aes dns ate lk aaa 1680 
Rimstidt Hardware Company, incorporated with a I 8 nice 604 44804 CHER OO KO ial eceraine baal a 1680 
capital stock of $8000, has succeeded Rimstidt Brothers, The Iron and Metal Trades 
Rockport, Ind. A Comperioen Of Prices oo <..cececscecenes . 1690 
Ci haces nas Sa i oe a ie arg er ch ne eae a 1690 | 
. > ‘ - . . Philadelphia ... sai rah se eS Pe ee ' 
Frank J. Prucha is successor to Kovarik & Prucha in a 1692 
the Hardware, Stove, Paint and Sporting Goods business na le cada daa anaes Pe ena ee " 
f . : N Birmingham ..... ‘wee ee ee re re ree 1693 { 
at Howells, Neb. ne 
Pittsburgh ....... : ee ee eee 1694 ' 
Cleveland coe eure we FT EE Oe Oe 1695 
J. L. Hight & Co., Muldron, I. T., have disposed of a i ik i re eo alte 1696 
their Hardware and Implement business to A. J. Stewart, An East Indian Projected Iron Industry........... - ++ 1697 
who continues at the old stand. Iron and Industrial Stocks.............. oda edema 1697 
Metal Market... nee oud o wae eders Cae eee Bees BOER 1607 
— The Machinery Trade 
ley . : The New York Machinery Market. Ds a dont ieee an 1698 
A. M. Brann has sold his interest in the Hardware firm wlipmeis "a nee , ‘i 
: Des : : . : 7 : zi New England Machinery Market a aaa ...1700 
of McProud & Brann, South Haven, Kan., to G. K. Me- Chicago Machinery Market...........-.-eeeeee- sone On 
Proud, and the business will be continued under the style Philadelphia Machinery Market... POE aak Peses 1702 
of MeProud Brothers. Cincinnati Machinery Market.............eeeeecees 1703 j 
oe " Dg ner re 1703 
sd , : New York Pig Iron Warrant Market. ine ; Suxew enue 1705 
PHE CHAPIN-STEPHENS COMPANY, manufacturer of Cie WN Oe eS oa sera ae 6G sh a a as a A ochre 1705 
Rules, Planes, Levels, &c., with main office and factory at Trade Publications. geedinan si ac alae hd anh alae a 1705 
Pine Meadow, Conn., has, since its consolidation in 1901. Hardware : \ 
conducted a New York store. Until his death this was Condition of Trade..........+-. pilecaiill etait: aree 
under the yersone l . ace > f Vir ri] P H . Notes Om PPRIGOS. 2c cccccccaccecs ae ee 6 eae ame lee a ered 1707 : 
I P ™ anagem = =o Pas UMmaAson, Michigan Retail Hardware Dealers’ Association...... 1709 
who was also a director and vice-president of the com- East Asian Mercantile Company.... Pie won 1709 
pany. The store until recently was located at 80 Carver File Company............ ism davdie a Same 1709 
Chambers street. Shortly prior to the sudden death of The One-Price Store.. —— ee isa an ch ae ae eee 1710 
Mr. Humason on May 6 the store was removed to 9-15 The New Retail! Store of or & Miller ae f 
ie ates > Among the Hardware Trade dh sata &m, tim ea eee Bee 7 
Murray street, where much better facilities are afforded ee eee ees ts Sets oe 
, ; ; c Victorian Hardware Assistants’ and Trade Association.1712 
in the way of commodious offices, sample and stock Arkansas Retail Hardware Association.......... _...1712 
rooms. The new manager is John E. Humason, son of Requests for Catalogues, &c....... ere soa eee hf 
V. P. Humason, who had been associated with his father Trade Winning Methods. Illustrated aha ean . 1713 
during the past 12 years. Mr. Humason will also look Factory Cost and Business Methods ae wa wcheee wate 1715 
. . nf : ais > British Letter Nee need wirne ; ieweeee deen 1716 
after his father’s interests in Silver Ware and other ee . ce seta ' 
: : ; Z . McLendon Hardware Company's New Building....... 1717 . 
lines that he was handling at the time of his death. Lisk Mfg. Company's Catalogue.... Ey a 4717 r } 
Price-Lists, Circulars, &c.......... saaiaehis a as aaehe ivenene 
Keuffel & Esser Company........... . awe Cane aes 1717 
THE SMITH-ECHOLS-BURNETT HARDWARE COMPANY, Headson Never Slip Wrench. Illustrated........ a eene 
Gadsden, Ala., is about to build a modern three-story The Anchor Flower Bed Guard. Illustrated....... 1718 : 
structure to be used for Hardware purposes. The build- bao 2 — ” ee ae ae a Ser acea 7 a 
¢ s » , - « . a 1e Taylor Self Locking Clamp. SPUETOEOR. «6 co ccs 418 
r , s p> ¢ Pe, acToa eA 1p é y » e o . S a 
pies — ee ee eee - _ - sstbnegs Solid Frame Double Action Revolvers. Illustrated....1718 
deep. rhe company expects to occupy it about November The Jeffords Floor Clamp Illustrated.... cececces 1719 
or December of this year. f Current Hardware Prices F ; ai niie Keane as 1720 
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VICTORIAN HARDWARE ASSISTANTS’ 
AND TRADE ASSOCIATION. 


N interesting and quite successful trade organization 
A is the Victorian Hardware Assistants’ and Trade 
Association, with club rooms and offices at 285 Collins 
street, Melbourne, Australia. This association while con- 
sisting principally of employees also embraces a number 
of employers, and we understand that much general good 
has resulted from its work and that there is the most 
harmonious relationship between the two classes. 

The association has now been in existence for 12 
years, having been established in 1898. Among its ob- 
jects as related in the association booklet are the fol- 
lowing: 

The mutual improvement, promotion of good fellow- 
ship and development of the musical and elocutionary 
abilities of its members. 

Provision of a register for situations, vacant and 
wanted. 


Rendering of assistance to members temporarily in 
distress. 


Furthering the interests of all assistants in the Hard- 
ware trade. 


Those desiring to become full members of the associa- 





The Association Badge. 


tion must comply with one of the following conditions to 

be eligible: 

1. A person at present, and one who has been for the previous 
six months, employed by a recognized Hardware house. 

2. A person formerly a recognized ironmonger, or employed 
by a Hardware house for a period of three years, and at 
present working at a trade affiliated with ironmongery. 

3. Persons employed in the following trades as salesmen shall 
be eligible for membership: Blacksmiths, plumbers, gas 
fitters, tool makers. brass finishers, coppersmiths, braziers, 
tinsmiths, iron workers, locksmiths and metal workers. 

4. Representatives or agents of Hardware manufacturers and 
their employees. ets 

. Employees of firms termed general providers or store keepers, 

who have a special department for the sale of general iron- 
mongery, and who are solely employed in that department. 

6. All persons must be over the age of 18 years. 


Those debarred by the above conditions may join 
as club members, the others being known as association 
members. 

The entry fee is 2 shillings 6 pence, the rates of sub- 
scription per annum being 10 shillings 6 pence for senior 
members and 5 shillings for junior members. The club 
members, who need not be identified with the trade, pay 
the same annual dues as the senior members. 

Entertainment and Recreation. 

The club rooms are situated in the very heart of the 
city and are comfortably furnished and replete with 
every convenience. Special thought is given to the enter- 
tainment and recreation of the members, the more formal 
occasions including concerts, smokers, euchre and billiard 
lournaments, &c. A series of “ house nights” has re- 
cently been inaugurated. These are miscellaneous enter- 
tainments provided once a month by the employees of a 
certain house. The first occasion of this sort was held 
on March 29, when the employees of John Danks & Son 
furnished the programme of the evening. The affair was 
a marked success and the members are looking forward 
with much satisfaction to the gatherings to come. A 
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series of lectures on topics connected with the trade has 
also been arranged for the winter months, the first of the 
lectures being given during the present month. In the 
way of outdoor amusement the association has an annual 
picnic, which this year was held on March 4, and the 
annual sports, which took place on April 8, the latter 
being held at the Melbourne Cricket Ground, where many 
valuable prizes and trophies were competed for. 

A very valuable feature of the association work is the 
employment bureau, through which hundreds of positions 
throughout Australia have been secured for those desir- 
ing them. Since the first of the year 35 new members 
have been taken into the association. 

The president of the association is D. J. Chandler, 
who has recently passed through the United States on a 
trip around the globe and is now on the Atlantic bound 
for England and the Continent. Mr. Chandler is an en- 
terprising and successful merchant in Fitzroy, one of the 
suburbs of Melbourne, and is combining pleasure with 
business on his tour. 

—_——_3-@e__ 


ARKANSAS RETAIL HARDWARE ASSO- 
CIATION. 


HE recent Arkansas Legislature, which has just ad- 
journed, threw some wise restrictions around the 
mutual fire insurance laws of that State, and the Ark- 
ansas Retail Hardware Dealers’ Association purposes to 
take advantage of the fact and to organize its own 
mutual Hardware fire insurance company. This will 
doubtless be the means of saving some money in pre- 
miums to the members of the association. The matter 
will be fully considered at the coming annual convention, 
which will be held in Little Rock, June 21, 22 and 23, it be- 
ing in the hands of a committee appointed at the last con- 
vention. 

The coming meeting will be the largest yet held by the 
association. Many new members have come into the fold 
during the past year, and many jobbers, manufacturers 
and traveling men will be present. An attractive pro- 
gramme has been arranged, and in addition to the busi- 
ness sessions there will be many courtesies extended the 
convention in the way of entertainment while in Little 
Rock. 

——_—__>-@______ 


REQUESTS FOR CATALOGUES, &c. 


The trade are given an opportunity in this column to 
request from manufacturers, price-lists, catalogues, quota- 
tions, &c., relating to general lines of goods. 

REQUESTS for catalogues, price-lists, quotations, <c., 
have been received from the following houses, and are re- 
ferred to the manufacturers: 

From FRANK HANpD Company, Elizabeth, N. J., which 
especially requests printed matter relative to specialties 
in Hardware, Wood and Willow Ware, household furnish- 
ings and Painters’ Supplies. 


From James J. SmitruH, Griffin Corners, N. Y., who 
has just opened up as a retailer of Shelf and Heavy 
Hardware, Stoves, Agricultural Implements, &c. 


FrRoM THE MUNSON-BOSTROM-SAMUELSON COMPANY, 
Bristow, Neb., which has succeeded Erickson-Munson 
Company in the Hardware, Stove, Implement, Paint and 
Sporting Goods business. 


From C. T. Lee, Chautauqua, Kan., who has lately 
opened a store for the sale for Shelf Hardware, Stoves, 
Tinware, Paints, &c. 

————~»-e—____—__ 

THE State of Illinois passed a bulk sale bill during 
the recent session of the Legislature. This bill was 
strongly recommended by the State Hardware Associa- 
tion. It prevents the sale of a stock of goods or any 
considerable portion thereof by a merchant without five 
days’ notice being given previously to his creditors. 


WiLuiaM §S. MaTTLrey has bought the Hardware, Stove, 
Implement, Paint, Harness and furniture business for- 
merly conducted by E. A. Butler & Co., Ansley, Neb. 
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TRADE WINNING METHODS. 


This department is for the description of ap- 
proved methods of carrying on and extending 
business, and a cordial invitation is given to 
merchants to co-operate in the effort to make it 
suggestive and of practical use to the trade. 


A LIVE 
POSTER. 


NE of the latest illustrated posters issued by Evenson 

Bros., St. Peter, Minn., whose name and address 

at the bottom of this appeal for business are coupled with 

the remark that they are “ Live Hardwaremen, who are 

Willing to Divide Their Profits With You,” contains the 
following query to buyers in their territory: 


Do You Patronize Catalogue Houses? 
Are you thinking of buying a buggy from them? 
Here is Our Proposition: 

Come and see our stock, and if we cannot 
show you that our jobs are superior to the cata- 
logue jobs, dollar for dollar, we witl order the 
catalogue job and pay the freight. Will you put 
us to the test? 


The poster also calls attention, with prices, to Lawn 
Mowers, Fencing, Refrigerators, Stoves, Boys’ Wagons, 
Fishing Tackle. &c. The Stove chapter is heaaed “A 
Timid Woman Can Use This Stove,” which, it is stated, 
“lights just like you light a lamp—no generating, no 
smoke—no puffing or flaming up—one motion starts the 
Stove, another puts it out.” The price of the two-burner 
size is given at $8.50; of the three-burner, $11. Their 
Hog Fence is described as “26 inches high, weighs 9 
pounds to the rod; will not sag or break and will turn 
any animal.” In bold faced type appears the price, “ 26 
cents per rod.” The poster is about 15 x 21 inches in 
size. 


MANUFACTURERS SUPPLYING CUTS 
FOR RETAILERS’ ADVERTISEMENTS. 


RETAIL hardwareman recently received a _ letter 
from a Cutlery manufacturer in which the latter 
asks the privilege of sending the retailer an electrotype 
of his goods, for use in the retailer’s local papers. At 
the outset, it should be stated that manufacturers who 
supply the trade with electros and advertising matter are 
to be commended as doing a very wise thing. The trend 
of business enterprise is unquestionably toward advertis- 
ing, and the wise manufacturer will help the retail mer- 
chant in every way in his power. In the case under 
consideration the manufacturer advertised the goods to 
the public in magazines and journals having a wide cir- 
culation. These advertisements were strong and force- 
ful and orders secured by the manufacturer were re- 
ferred to the retailers from whose territory they ema- 
nated. This is an admirable illustration of fair and 
liberal dealing with the local trade. 

The cuts, however, which the manufacturer pro- 
poses to send out are half-tones and will not reproduce at 
all satisfactorily in the ordinary newspaper. The mer- 
chant will therefore do well to ask the manufacturer to 
send line cuts of the illustration, upon receipt of which 
the advertisement in question can he used, the local 
newspapers setting up the type matter. At the same 
time it would be both courteous and businesslike to thank 
him for his up-to-dateness and his eminent fairness. 

Now, considering the matter more generally, it should 
be-borne in mind that retailers, no matter how good the 
local newspaper may be, cannot ordinarily afford to use 
fine screen illustrations. Few newspapers, especially in the 
smaller places, can reproduce half-tone cuts. Conse- 
quently, the publisher prefers his advertiser to use cuts 
made from line drawings rather than cuts made from 
photographs. In a line cut every line shows distinctly 
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and the object aimed at is gained. If half-tones are used 
a blurred, blotchy effect will generally result. 

An advertisement full of argument why the featured 
article should be bought will usually be more effective 
than pictures, unless they are useful as illustrations of 
the goods. Of such an advertisement the following is 
an example: 


























CLEANING 
UP 
DISEASE 


When the cloak of winter covered 
the ground it covered, too, the dying 
and the decaying vegetable. matter 
of the preceding season. This refuse 
matter has lain under the snow and 
now its destruction is complete. It 
has rotted, and what was once vital- 
ity is now first-class fertilizer. But 
only when the vegetable substances 
sink into the soil do they form fertil- 
izer. If decaying vegetable matter 
be allowed to stay on top of the 
ground it makes disease breeding 
corruption. It then dries up and 
floats off in the air, to become a dis- 
ease causing germ. Then, too, veg- 
etable matter shelters infinitesimal 
animal life. When this decays a pos- 
itively dangerous germ is unloosened. 
Physicians agree on these points. 
Therefore, one’s only safeguard is 
to get vigorously busy with rake, 
hoe and spade, turning surface earth 
under, and while clarifying the air 
to also enrich one’s soil, as well as 
making good garden ground. And, 
too, one’s only safeguard is to buy 
good garden tools of the old reliable 


Dudley Hardware Store 


Johnson & Williams, Prop. 
260 Main St., 








ee 





Pokeepsie, N. Y. 


The advertisement, as reproduced above, sold Garden 
Tools. Since that was its object the advertisers are 
satisfied and it deserves general commendation, while 
at the same time it illustrates the efficiency of advertising 
in which attention is called in a reasonable, direct way 
to the goods in question. 


POSTER 
FOR MAY. 


sé AY MAGNETS” is the title of the yellow poster 

issued for the present month by E. M. Austin, 
Litchfield, Ill., who refers to his prices for May as having 
been “squeezed to the thinness of tissue paper.” AS 
usual the poster is illustrated and covers a large variety 
of goods. A feature of the poster is an alphabetical list 
of spring needs in the Hardware line, with prices, which 
are referred to as for goods of high quality. Some of 
the articles and prices thus quoted, taken at random, are 
as follows: 


Axle Grease, box...... eeCe wee wekeaaeieee as Se. 
EE in vn ow as dsee valde cveanetaes eee 15¢. 
es GE Oe cs ce eae oe ie unew eta 5e. 
ye En re 10¢ 
SC Fee c wo eee sc cdc eewke’ Srrecrer er. 
eT 10c. 
Cuspidors, Granite............. a a, 
Come, Bis GRCT Neue, Saks cc csccccctccsvces $1.85 
Ss bs atin an cas dra weees cs ne oe 45 

Corea Rees, GOGO, SO TeGE nc cccccccwenseduseces 1a 

ee ee ee .- - $1.00 


a i ii ia 3's taiwan es Wesnermaile aya wea 50c. 
Hose Reels......... 


SOP DON so 0) « ReWH dh cre Ber awus 10¢ 
Hammers, Nai!..... fj de Petes Wee ors de iouns 5O« 
I oc 6.6 ccs e's cot eeesckavaneue 25c. 
rote bee 600 6ddlanena dd te Cree weseee 5e 
co cure CUGOwe whe dota 
Ps eS 2 06 460 nudes «6 puede Ae e (ake on 8 Oe 
Paints, Ready Mixed, quart.....................45¢4 
I Wedaccavaece cd uwesecn cee veineweeMe 
SG NG siia res ceiens Seicness Bey 80c. 
Spring Balances, 24 pounds... ............-.eeee 15¢. 
WE MN cs 00 a rade hae eens. ceatens eee a eee 


we ee 


ee Meer 


oh sc 


AANA ERTS TO NF 


ew 


| 
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TRADE-WINNING pany’s twenty-first anniversary. The exposition was 
» given at the headquarters: of the business on Peachtree 
“INDOOR EXPOSITION.’ 


street, Atlanta, for a week, another week being divided 
ING HARDWARE COMPANY, with main house and equally between the Whitehall street, Atlanta, store, and 
two branch stores in Atlanta, Ga., and also the Columbus establishment. 


During the exposition a good deal of newspaper ad- 


FREE! vertising was carried on, two striking specimens of which 
= are reproduced, very much reduced, herewith. The 
a aaa Booth and Space ad occupied the upper half of a seven- 


column page, the remainder of the page containing mostly 
news of the day. The other ad was four columns in 
width, running the full length of the page, and was also 
given place on a page in which it divided attention with 
the news. 

The exposition was well attended throughout. While 
sales during its continuance were not increased a great 
deal, a very material growth in business has since been 
noted, and several hundred new customers have been 
added to the company’s list. The merits and advantages 


KIN-HEE COFFEE POT‘ "=."s.0u,.cc0"" 
FIRE PROOF STARCH “r.. Sour beby site, 
NEVER-BURN STOVE PANS © S.nove 
BRUSHES ‘hear rseetZ® 
SPARKLET-SYPHONS =-*-= 
COOK BOOK **\ rate to every LADY. 
BISCUIT 9 "Saari. 
RIGBER’S ICE CREAM “"* “rue one pay. 
SAD IRONS oss roe Re nee" 
FOOD CHOPPERS fhr.ccris- Famnes 
CHOCOLATE Sei ESS ave 
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ff & Name 

kB cLE ms 

3 FINOLA _ PR SP ARATION, TRY A BOX. a 3 Street and No, 

PORTS “S20 Str" 3 

ONEIDA SILVER Ss" = Fe - — 

1 ee Ther wwe bess. = a If this Card is presented to King Hardware Co 53 Peachtree, St. 

‘ OPELITE REFRIGERATORS thes, é Q April i! be ted ith ANNIB 

| IDUNLAP PERCOLATORS “pom. “ eR «1 BRN OID BAK: 98 
DUNLAP PERCOLA A Breer re sores fhe ~ & DENNIS” @ook Book FREE. Vatue if sold $1.00 

; LELAND BROILERS trans <: | 8 

4 FLOUR, POSTELL’S ELEGANT *=-. 3 (OVER) 


a 


MAJESTIC WASHING MACHINES "rr. 


‘ YALE Ano OWN LOCK: oe) Cook Book Card for the Ladies. 
5 GURNEY REFRIGERATOR “=~ of a number of specialties were constantly demonstrated, 
% OCTAGON SOAP “* ®: 207 “« appetizing refreshments were provided, and there was a 
aa fine musical programme. 
Each of the woman visitors was presented with an 
ESTATE GAS STOVES ===" “ Annie Dennis Cook Book,” the regular price of which 
SPORTING GOODS © *" swe" is $1, provided she made application for it, as per blank, 
on exhibition. one day, and returned the blank filled out as directed the 
on Teste. el A tnd Gee Suture, apt fee tanga Dee oie beatae next. The face of this blank, reproduced about one-half, 
is given above. 
r KING HARDWARE CO. On the back of the blank appeared the following re- 
c t quests for information, appropriately spaced : 
Anniversary 33 PEACHTREE Anniversary Please write a suggestion to benefit us. 
es Your criticism of service, stock and prices. 
. Indoor Exposition A ee ia and Running the What do you think of our Indoor Exvposition? 


*, 
= 


ie GIG GS ie CG KUTA Seeer aE, 





WHAT YOU SEE AND GET AT THE EXPOSITION 
1s8¢ KING HARDWARE CO. 1205 


Booth No. |. Booth No. 2. 
Bisze 8x20 feet, covered with chains, entire Majestic Washing Machine will occupy 

beck and ends made solid of Yale and Town § Booth No.2. “Thif machine is designed to save 

famous line of locks. This exhibit alone is I time money and clothes We will endeavor to 

worth a trip to Atlanta, if you live even out of prove to you 

te state We recommend OCTAGON 804P, will 

“YALE LOCKS ARE THE BEST.” 


Booth No. 5. 


Dunlap Percolators need no introduction 
im Atlanta, you all know the merits of a Dun 






















Booth No. 4. 


Good Coffee is what most of us like. “We 
will have an expert coffee maker to show the 
merits of King Hill Pot 


COFFEE FREE TO EVERYBODY 


Booth No. 7. 


Our Demonstrator will show you our 


““Sparkiet Syphon," why you should not drink 
river water with one million germs to every 


Booth No. 3. 













































Booth No. 6. 





Booth No. 7. 








‘The strong points of the ‘‘Opalite"’ Refri 


We will serve coffee free to all visitors 
made on Dunlap, from the famous GOLDEN 
anaOW COFFEE, sold by Hill Tea and Cof 
fee Company 









We carbonate water in a Syphon at less 












than \,c glass. 
Can you afford not to have pure water? 


Booth No. I}. 

Gurney Refrigerators, the old reliable. We 
sold last year eight solid cars of Gurney Refri- 
gerators. Have sold them for years, never had 
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Booth No. 8. 
ANNIE DENNIS COOK BOOK 
We will present every lady with a Cook 
Book free. Value if bought would be $1.00. 
‘We recommend FIRE PROOF STARCH. 
Sample box to every lady 


Booth No. 12. 
‘The ‘‘Odoriess” Refrigerator is kxfown in 
Atlanta and adjoining states, almost as weil as 
Geo Washington 
‘The ““Odorless" is a very fine and durable 


Space No. 10. 
‘We put on display the best broiler ever 
made. Those who try them come out with a 
smile. 
We will demonstrate the Leland Broiler 
on our King Steel Range. 





































To Our Customers 
and Friends: 
We cheerfully recommend to you— 


ee th & BBRA 






Space No. 14, 


We wish to call attention to our 


Luck RANGE, 
be demonstrated. You will notice the simplic- 
ity, the even heat, 





Space No. 15. 


Our Estate Gas Range will@e demonstra- 
ted by an expert Gentleman Oook from Cin- 
cinnati, who will bake Angel Food Cake ¢very 
day, and take pleasure in showing our visiting 
friends how to do it. 







Heme 


POSTELL'S ELEGANT FLOUR will be 
used, which ts proof of good bread and beaten 
buscuits. Try one 





Bee our Demonstrator 


Indcor Exposition Ad, Ovoupying Half a Page. 


branches at Columbus and La Grange, Ga., and Stove Over 5000 pleasant compliments were thus received, to- 
foundry at Sheffield, Ala., recently concluded what was gether with many valuable suggestions. 
termed an “Indoor Exposition,” in honor of the com- A. B. Ware, the enterprising and efficient manager of 
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the company, originated the “ exposition” idea last fall, 
when the first was held. This exhibit was given on mod- 
est lines and proved so successful that the one just con- 
cluded was conducted on a much larger scale. 


ANNUAL 
CATALOGUE. 


ING & WEAVER, Hardware merchants, Ligonier, 
Ind., have issued a well-printed catalogue of nearly 
50 pages, the early part 2f which is devoted to their line 
of Stoves and Ranges. Fencing, Refrigerators, Hay Tools, 
Sewing Machines, Paints, Varnishes, Household Utensils, 
Seeds, &c., also come in for attention, a number of testi- 
monials from pleased purchasers of the firm’s Stoves con- 
cluding the catalogue. The catalogue was circulated by 
delivering one to each house in the town. People on the 
rural routes and in small towns nearby were reached 
through the mails. The firm advises us that it has every 
reason to feel gratified with the results following the 
issue of this its first annual catalogue. 


FACTORY COST AND 
BUSINESS METHODS. 


SYSTEM vs. 
COMMONSENSE. 


BY A. J. TIZLEY. 


YSTEM is a most necessary thing in business. Two 
or three boxes of cards, a few loose leaf books, the 
same properly manipulated, and one mind can control the 
movements of many. System is also a great fad. Some 
people talk system without understanding, still others 
understand, but do not practice it. There is nothing so 
ludicrous as the systematic business man with his trays 
of cards and row of pigeon holes in which he has a 
place for everything. The trouble is he seldom puts any- 
thing in its place. Neither he nor any one else can 
usually find in less than an hour’s time into which part 
of his system he has put things. The simplest system 
takes a systematic person to keep the same in order. 


From Bad to Worse. 


The writer has in mind a large establishment run in 
an old fashioned way; the owners desired to become up to 
date and, after going over the matter thoroughly, arranged 
to get the best man money could procure for the position 
of general manager. The man selected was really a sys- 
tematic man; he understood system very thoroughly (?). 
When he took charge of the old fashioned business and 
had looked into its old fashioned ways he was horrified, 
and immediately started to write up a system. He wrote 
up various forms of cards of the standard sizes (3 x 5 
and 4 x 6, &c.), and ordered the same of the standard col- 
ors with various printed forms thereon, together with a 
number of card filing cases, and loose leaf books, with 
special forms of printed loose leaves for the same. The 
system was installed in due time; each clerk was given 
some particular part of the same, and the manager kept 
what was supposed to be the key to the system, and then 
things began to happen. The clerks and heads of depart- 
ments got their cards, &c., mixed up in bad shape within 
a week, the manager lost all track of the various 
branches of his system, or, in other words, lost the key 
to the situation, bringing to mind an article the writer 
read recently, as follows: “ We have an index card for 
each thing to do, and everything under the sun. It takes 
so long to fill out the cards we never get anything done. 
We have loose leaf ledgers for saving time, but the Lord 
knows what they cost when half our time is spent each 
day hunting for leaves that are lost.” This state of af- 
fairs continued for about a month, at the end of which 
time everything was in confusion, and even the work in 
the factory practically at a standstill. The succeeding 
manager upon taking charge threw out this entire system, 
and installed another that was practically the old time 
method, simplified, without unnecessary cross references, 
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and with the addition of some loose leaf books and a not 
too elaborate system of cards. One great thing the di- 
rectors overlooked when they engaged the preceding 
manager was the fact that while he was a thoreugh tech- 
nical man and a scholar he was not practical in their 
particular line of business. His system was theoretically 
correct, but practically impossible; furthermore, he had 
not the executive ability properly to install his system, nor 
to discipline those who handled the various parts of the 
same. 
Unmasking an ‘‘ Auditor.’’ 


We have been annoyed from time to time with a 
number of circular letters from a certain house and, 
not having paid any attention to the same, the mana- 
ger of this concern favored us with a personal call. This 
gentleman was a very aggressive person, possibly 22 
years old, and had considerable to say about the cost and 
general office systems of the different large manufactur- 
ing concerns of our city. After a little cross questioning 
we found that this young man was the entire auditing 
company, that his knowledge of business methods was 
limited to possibly a six months’ course at night school 
and that his experience as an auditor was gained in an 
office where he had the honor of licking the postage 
stamps and applying the same to envelopes containing the 
firm’s correspondence. It is just such concerns as this, 
which have nothing to lose and everything to gain, that 
are reorganizing and systematizing (?) some of our old 
and out of date manufacturing establishments. 

There is no one quite as tiresome to listen to as the 
successful business man that has made his money as a 
wholesale peanut merchant, and who can see no reason 
why the system he used in his office and warerooms can- 
not be applied equally well to the concern that manufac- 
tures an endless variety of brass goods. 

We were quite anxious recently to obtain a book 
on system that was recommended to us as being 
the most practical thing published, and advertised by 
a most aggressive and systematic concern. We inclosed 
the price of the book in a folder sent us for that pur- 
pose and naturally expected to receive the book from 
such a systematic and thoroughly practical concern 
within at least a week, but, strange to relate, after writ- 
ing four letters and sending one telegram “ collect,” and 
receiving in reply at different times within the follow- 
ing two months four different form letters, supposedly 
signed by three separate individuals we had to call upon 
the representative of our firm in the city where the book 
was published to call upon and demand of the publishers 
our copy of the same. This our agent did, and upon the 
same day we received the book forwarded by our repre- 
sentative we also received another from the publishers. 
This is one illustration of the many so-called systematic 
institutions. 


More ‘‘ System ”’ 


Another illustration of an expensive but inef- 
fective system in a different line of manufacture: We 
wrote to several manufacturers of desks for a catalogue. 
One of these concerns to whom we wrote answered very 
promptly by means of a form letter giving their terms, 
discounts, &c., stating that they had sent their catalogue 
under separate cover. This catalogue did not come to 
hand in due time, so we wrote again. We received a per- 
sonal letter this time, wherein it was stated that they 
had forwarded a copy of the catalogue under separate 
cover, which, by the way, came to hand, and also that 
they had inclosed a stamped envelope for reply. This 
they did not do. We ordered a desk and chair from 
them, and in due time received the desk by freight from 
a considerable distance, without the chair. We were 
much exercised over this and wrote these people to cancel 
the order for the chair. In about a month we received 
a letter from them saying that they had neglected to ship 
the chair and had eanceled the order for the same. Two 
days prior to the receipt of this letter we received the 
chair by freight. It certainly seemed in this particular 
case as if there was a lack of system between depart- 
ments, and that while their follow-up system was all 
right theoretically it was not in charge of a practical or 
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systematic person. It possibly had all been left to the 
care of the office boy. 


One Reason. 


The mere fact that a man is self made, and has risen 
from an immigrant to the presidency of a concern does not 
iiaply that his will is law and that while system is essen- 
tial to the conduct of all other members of the firm it 
must not interfere with his movements, and yet this is 
one reason system is impossible in many concerns. 

Any system to be effective must be simple, not to 
tend to isolate the various executive departments of a 
concern. It must so interlock that when any part or section 
is mismanaged or goes wrong it will automatically 
block itself until righted, and, above all else, no system 
that tends to delay correspondence, the prompt entry of 
orders and shipment of the product should be installed. 
If time is money the loss of time is money lost. Much is 
written of late on shop costs under such scare headings 
as “ Stop That Leak,” &c. The professional systematizer 
usually gets at it by driving a plug that costs $5000 a year 
into the $1000 a year leak. There is more or less leakage 
in every business, particularly so in manufacturing estab- 
lishments, and a little system will do much to lessen these 
losses if properly installed. 


———— 


BRITISH LETTER. 


Offices of T'he Iron Age, HASTINGS HOvSEg, | 
NORFOLK Street, LonpoNn, W. C., May 13, 1905. § 


The State of Trade. 

HE four months to the end of April have seen an 
T expansion of 7.05 per cent. in the value of our 
exports, and on the whole the figures which show this 
result are healthy; but exports, we have been taught, 
form but a small proportion of our total trade, and 
moreover it is recognized that increasing exports may 
indicate stagnation of home trade. The theory is that when 
British markets aredull andthe demands of the population 
are restricted, merchants and manufacturers are forced 
to find abroad the outlet for that portion of their produce 
not wanted at home. The increase in exports therefore 
prompts an inquiry as to whether this State of things 
exists, and whether the hopes of a few months ago are 
being wholly fulfilled. At once it may be confessed that 
oversanguine persons have been doomed to disappoint- 
ment, for although there has been considerable revival in 
some of the large staple industries, others which minister 
to the everyday wants of the population have experienced 
only a slight improvement, and the reports from travel- 
ers have not been very encouraging. Apparently consum- 
ers are not in a much more favorable position. The 
hoped for remission of taxation has not come into opera- 
tion, and when it does come it will be trivial. We are to 
pay more to our national creditors rather than relieve 
the pressure on our pockets, which, though it may be 
sound finance, is not very encouraging for the present. 

It is difficult to find in statistics any adequate meas- 
ure of the condition of the home trade, but railway traffic 
returns and bankers’ clearances are regarded as a re- 
liable index. The traffic returns, unfortunately, are not 
very encouraging. During the first four months of the 
year most of the important railways have fared badly. 
There is a net decline of £121,089 in the income fur- 
nished by the movement of commodities to the 
seven chief railways of this country. This is 
a discouraging condition and it is more so when it is 
remembered that a part of the total income of these 
railways represents goods sent to the coast for export. 
Taking into consideration the fact that exports are in- 
creasing, the movement of home trade would appear to 
be even less favorable than the figures reveal. It may 
be thought that the experience of these companies has 
been unfortunate, but such uniformity of bad results 
ean hardly be explained away in that manner, and if 
17 of the principal English and Irish lines are taken the 
revenue from passengers and merchandise combined ex- 
hibit a decrease of £122,450. 

When the inquiry is carried further, however, a con- 
tradiction is presented. There is no sign of diminished 
trade in the Bankers’ Clearing House figures. So far 
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this year there has been an expansion equal to 18.35 per 
cent., as compared with the corresponding period of the 
past year. If the comparison is narrowed down to the 
clearings on the fourths of the months, then the result is 
scarcely less favorable, for on those days of essentially 
trade clearings there has been an increase of just over 
£19,500,000, or 14.08 per cent. Provincial clearings are 
not all favorable, but in the case of Manchester there 
has been an increase of more than £3,500,000, or 4.36 per 
cent., and in the case of Birmingham one of just over 
£500,000, or 2.98 per cent. The other three clearings 
present the following decreases: Liverpool, £11,757,000, 
or 15.52 per cent.; Newcastle-on-Tyne, £346,100, or 1.30 
per cent., and Bristol, £239,300, or 2.23 per cent. Possi- 
bly the difference in the Liverpool figure may be very 
largely due to the substantial fall in the value of raw 
cotton. The other two declines are comparatively small, 
and considering the aspect of the remaining totals the 
bank returns are encouraging. 

In the end it has to be confessed that the result of 
the two sets of facts is inconclusive. They are too mu- 
tually destructive to permit any decisive lesson to be 
drawn from them as to the actual state of the home 
trade, but at least it seems beyond dispute that the prog- 
ress made is not so great or so widespread as had been 
anticipated. It is to be hoped that what little move- 
ment there has been will gain in strength and volume: 
during the remaining two-thirds of the year, though 
with the drain of national and municipal demands and 
the consequent necessity for economy felt in almost every 
direction the rate of growth must necessarily be impeded. 


Hardware Exports. 


The quantity -of Hardware exported last month was 
63,428 hundredweight, as compared with 59,034 hundred- 
weight in April of last year, and the total exports of this 
nature for the four months of the current year amount 
to 262,008 hundredweight, showing an increase of 52,622 
hundredweight upon the figures for the corresponding 
portion of last year. 


Sheffield Cutlery Trade. 


The Cutlery exports for April are again unsatisfactory 
reading. The total was £49,563, against £50,947 for the 
same month last year, and the exports for Cutlery, Hard- 
ware, Implements and Instruments were only £400,929, 
against £404,078 for April, 1904. This falling off shows that 
there has not yet been any turn in trade and that the de- 
pressed state of affairs still continues. The only satisfac- 
tory feature of the figures is that the exports to Canada, 
Australia and other colonies show .an increase, and Cut- 
lery manufacturers are looking for good business with 
these places when an improvement in trade sets in. In 
Germany there is a dispute as to wages, and if this ex- 
tends Sheffield makers may benefit to some extent. Manu- 
facturers of good quality Scissors have recently booked 
a few good lines. Sheffield does not to-day, or, at any 
rate, only to a small extent, make the commoner classes 
of Scissors, but in best and medium quality goods she still 
retains a good hold on the markets. 


Private Traders and the Co-operative Movement. 


In the North of England, where the co-operative move- 
ment is so strong, constant friction occurs between pri- 
vate traders and the co-operators. There are always, 
in some part or another, energetic protests. Thus, at a- 
meeting of private traders held near Sheffield last week, 
we have the case stated for the private trader by the 
chairman, who said that he had never denied the right 
of people to combine to supply themselves with the 
necessaries or the unnecessaries of life. But if those 
who pulled the strings of co-operation tried to convince 
the people that they were doing better under that sys- 
tem, that was the private trader’s business. If they, 
who had worked at their businesses all their lives, could 
be beaten by amateurs they deserved to be beaten. 
Their association, although only 18 months old, had 
amply. justified its existence, and had aroused more in- 
terest in the question of co-operation than had ever been 
known in Sheffield before. He urged the private traders 
to educate co-operators up to their true advantage. It 
had been shown that the difference between dealing with 
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private traders and with co-operative stores amounted 
to 3s. 6d. in the pound, which was as much as the mem- 
bers of co-operative societies could obtain in interest and 
dividend. The argument of the co-operators was that 
they received their dividends in a lump sum, and thus 
saved where they otherwise would not. But it should 
be pointed out that if only 6s. 8d. was spent, there was 
a saving of 1s. 2d. immediately, a sum sufficient to be 
invested in a savings bank. He advised private traders 
to watch very closely the people who supplied co-opera- 
tive stores—not to prevent them, for he would have 
nothing to do with coercion, but to see that they did not 
supply the society on better terms than those which they 
gave to the private trader. He opposed the principle of 
waiving income tax on co-operative societies’ profits. 


———>+e____ 


McLENDON HARDWARE COMPANY’S NEW 
BUILDING. 


i“ nas sexe HARDWARE COMPANY, Waco, Texas, 

has just completed the removal of its stock to a 
new building, the beautiful exterior of which is a special 
feature. The building is 150 feet square and three stories 
in hight. The first floor has an 18-foot ceiling, the second 
and third floors being 13 feet. The building fronts on 
two of the principal streets, a third side opening on a 
wide alley. All the windows are of prism glass. The 
building is of Thurber brick with terra cotta trimmings. 
It was constructed with a special view to carrying capac- 
ity and is one of the most substantial and elegant struc- 


tures in the State. 
—_— Om” 


LISK MFG. COMPANY’S CATALOGUE. 


HE LISK MFG. COMPANY, Canandaigua, N. Y., has 
T just issued an attractively printed catalogue con- 
taining nearly 450 pages showing the company’s complete 
line, including patent Anti-Rusting Tinware, hand made 
Pieced Tinware, extra heavy retinned Stamped Ware, 
heavy Aluminum Galvanized Ware; nickel plated Copper 
Ware, four-coated Enameled Steel Ware and Imperial 
Gray Enameled Steel Ware. In the line of Anti-Rusting 
Tinware a number of new specialties are shown. This 
company sells exclusively to the retail trade and gives 
special attention to the attractive putting up of its prod- 
ucts, with a view to facilitating their sale by retail mer- 
chants. 

poe 


PRICE-LISTS, CIRCULARS, &c. 


Manufacturers in Hardware and related lines are 
requested to send us duplicate copies of catalogues, price- 
lists, etc., one copy for our Catalogue Department in New 
York and another for our London office; and at the same 
time to call our attention to any new goods or additions 
to their lines, of which appropriate mention will be made 
besides the brief reference to the catalogue or price-list 
in this column 


RossMAN Mre. Company, Rossman, Columbia County, 
N. Y.: Catalogue of the Rossman Ornamental Lawn 
and Farm Fence. The company also makes Tree 
Guards, Hitching Posts and Steel Flexible Rolling Mats, 
the latter being a new line. 


THE HAWKEYE Pump Company, Washington, Iowa: 
Circular price-list of the Hawkeye Cistern, House and 
Stock Pumps. 


THE GRIFFIN Mre. Company, Erie, Pa.: A striking 
hanger for. the Hardware merchant, calling attention to 
the company’s Fleur-de-Lis Hinges. 


L. D. Parkuurst, Danielson, Conn.: Price-list No. 
3 devoted to Shoe Knives, referred to as manufactured 
from a special high grade crucible cast steel. 


BrowN-WaLes Company, Boston, Mass.: Postal cir- 
cular directing attention to the company’s complete stock 
of Shelby Seamless Steel Tubing, including over 350 


sizes. 
Tue Bristot Company, Waterbury, Conn.: Cata- 


logue No. 26, illustrating and describing a line of Re 
cording Thermometers, the different classes of which, 
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covering all ranges to 1200 degrees F., have been ar- 
ranged with special reference to making it convenient 
for a prospective buyer of these instruments easily to 
select the one which would be the best adapted to meet 
special conditions. 


RAHNS Mre. CoMPANy, 2736 Oxford street, Philadel- 
phia, Pa.: Circulars illustrating Safety Dog and Ad- 
justable Leather Dog Muzzles. 

FOLLANSBEE BrorHers Company, Pittsburgh, Pa.: 
Circulars relating to Charcoal Bright Tin, Roofing Tin, 
Sheet Steel, Sheet Copper, Galvanized and Black Sheets, 
Roofing Iron; Refined, Polished, Blued and Planished 
Steel, &c. 

PEARSON JACK COMPANY, 64 Federal street, Boston, 
Mass.: Catalogue devoted to Car Replacing Jack, King 
Bolt Clamp, Ratchet Pulling Jack, Ratchet Pulling and 
Pushing Jack, Ratchet Journal Jack, Brake Beam Clamp 
and Car Pusher. 

AMERICAN NICKELOID Mrce. Company, Peru, IIL: 
Price-list of Nickeloid, Copperoid and Brassoid polished 
one side and two sides, Sheet Zinc, extra quality for 
stamping, and Yellow Bronze Belt Lacing. 

THE Sette GEAR Company, Akron, Ohio: Catalogue 
devoted to Spring Wagon Gears and Wagon Specialties. 

CENTRAL Mre Company, 198-200 State street, Bing- 
hamton, N. Y.: Illustrated catalogue of the Stewart 
Gas and Iron Heated Pressing Irons and the I. M. E. 
Domestic and Laundry Sad Iron. 

BRAKE-GIVENS IMPROVED Toot HANDLE COMPANY, Pa- 
ducah, Ky.: Printed matter illustrating Hammer and 
Hatchet Handles with a rubber sleeve fitted over the 
handle in such a manner as to afford a firm grip for the 
user. 

A. Wycxorr & Son Company, Elmira, N. Y.: Cata- 
logues relating to Wood Water Pipe, Chain Pump Tub- 
ing, Rubber Buckets, Pump Curbs, Steam Pipe Cover- 
ing, &¢c. 

THe Hitpert MACHINE CompPaNy, 2116-2122 Colerain 
avenue, Cincinnati, Ohio: Illustrated catalogue of Mod- 
ern Ice Cream Machinery, including Power and Hand 
Ice Cream Freezers and Ice Breakers; also a line of 
Ice Cream Manufacturers’ Supplies. 

Etwoop LAwN MOWER ComMPANy, Elwood, Ind.: Cir- 
cular devoted to Improved High Grass, New Ball Bear- 
ing, Summit and Standard Lawn Mowers. 

> 


MISCELLANEOUS NOTE. 
Keuffel & Esser Company. 


Keuffel & Esser Company, 127 Fulton street, New 
York, has added 130 new numbers of cotton line measur- 
ing tapes in ass skin, duck, bent leather and sewed 
leather cases, and 18 new numbers of low priced pocket 
tapes, all of which are described in their trade price-list 
of measuring tapes. The company also manufactures 
steel metallic and linen tapes. 

> oe —————_—_—_ 


Headson Never Slip Wrench. 


The jaws of the wrench shown in the accompanying 
cut are made of the best drop forged tool steel, tempered 
and drawn in oil to impart superior strength to the tool. 
It is pointed out that no matter how small or large the 
pipe may be for which the wrench is adjusted the angles 
of the jaws remain the same. The wrench has few 





Headson Never Slip Wrench. 


parts, the frame is rigid, the handle and yoke are com- 
bined in one part and the inserted jaw is movable. When 
the wrench is placed on pipe the pressure exerted on the 
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handle causes the inserted jaw to move forward and 
automatically clamp the pipe. The wrench is made in 
eight sizes, to take pipe from % inch to 5 inches. It is 
offered by Headson Tool Mfg. Company, Lafayette, Ind. 


oe 


The Anchor Flower Bed Guard. 


The flower bed guard and lawn border shown in the 
accompanying illustrations is designed to afford an or- 
namental and at the same time protecting border to 
lawns and flower beds. The wickets are of No. 8 gal- 





Fig. 1—The Anchor Flower Bed Guard. 


vanized steel wire and are held in alignment by two 
strands of No. 9 galvanized wire, to which they are 
rigidly attached by neat metal clamps which are brightly 
and smoothly dip galvanized, thus making the guard 
entirely weather proof as well as strong and attractive. 
It is shipped in compact rolls of 75 or 150 feet, either 
16 inches or 22 inches high, and may be cut into lengths 





Fig. 2.—Metal Clamp. 


to suit the customer. It may be bent without difficulty 
to conform to the shape of any flower bed or lawn edge, 
and small § hooks are provided for joining the ends to- 
gether around a bed or shrub. The guard is manufac- 
tured by the New England Anchor Fence Company, con- 


nected with the Spencer Wiré Company, Worcester, 
Mass. 
-_ Om 


The Il. M. E. Gas Heated Sad Iron. 


Central Mfg. Company, 196 State street, Binghamton, 
N. Y., is putting on the market the gas heated sad iron 





The I. M. B. Gas Heated Sad Iron. 


shown in the accompanying cut, for domestic or steam 
laundry use, natural or artificial gas. The burner is of 
an improved Bunsen type, using several times as much 
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air as gas to make the expense of heating merely nominal. 
It is explained that the use of the iron is unaccompanied 
by escaping flame, smoke, soot or smell and that as the 
flame is entirely inclosed the bottom of the iron is always 
clean and ready for use. The weight of the iron is about 
6 pounds and its length 6% inches. The handle is of 
semicircular pattern, and being protected from the body 
of the iron by an air space does not become hot. The 
iron, it is remarked, will heat quickly and evenly and 
can be made hot enough for ironing a wet tablecloth or 
cooler for use on a cambric handkerchief. 
—_——_3---@____—__ 


The Taylor Self Locking Clamp. 


The quick adjusting, self locking steel bar cabinet 
and pattern makers’ clamp shown herewith is offered 
by the James L. Taylor Mfg. Company, Bloomfield, N. J. 
The clamping faces are 214 inches in diameter, steel bar 
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The Taylor Self Locking Clamp. 


14% x \% inch, steel screw % inch, with pivoted steel? 
button. From the bar to the center of the screw the 
distance is 2% inches. The castings are of steel. A 
clamp of this style has been tested, the manufacturer re- 
marks, to a safe clamping strain of 2400 pounds. The 
clamps are made in stock sizes from 5 inches to 4 feet 
opening, and in special sizes up to 14 feet. They have 
been designed to meet the demand for a clamp of medium 
weight with large clamping surfaces. 


—~+-e—___ 
Solid Frame Double Action Revolvers, 


Harrington & Richardson Arms Company, Worcester, 
Mass., has lately put on the market solid frame double 
action revolvers, models 1904 and 1905, the latter model 
being shown herewith. The 1905 model is a small frame 
revolver following the lines of. the company’s Premier 
revolver, .32 caliber, and eventually will probably succeed 





1905 Model Solid Frame Double Action Revolver. 


the Young America revolver in .32 caliber only. This 
model with 2%-inch barrel weighs 11 ounces and handles 
the .32 S. & W. cartridge. The 1904 model follows closely 
the lines of the company’s Automatic, and is intended to 
succeed the American double action in .32 and .38 cali- 
bers, which has been made for more than 20 years. This 
revolver in .32 caliber is six-shot and with 2%4inch bar- 
re) weighs 16 ounces. In addition to the .32 S. & W. it 
will handle the .32 S. & W. long and .32 Colt new police 
cartridges. In .38 caliber this model is five-shot, and with 
24-inch barrel weighs 15 ounces, handling only the .38 
S. & W. cartridge. Both of the above models can be 
furnished with 44% and 6 inch octagon barrels in either 
nickel or blue finish. 











2% for cash if paid in 15 days from 


to buyers of 10 bbl, lots of one or mixed 
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The Jeffords Floor Clamp. 


The Jeffords Mfg. Company, Kansas City, Mo., is 
placing on the market the floor clamp shown in the 
accompanying cuts. Fig. 1 shows the device ready for 
work, while Fig. 2 shows the various parts separated. 
The claim is made that the clamp will work equally well 
on any size floor timber or on a double floor. The 


Fig. 1.—The Jeffords Floor Clamp. 


arrangement of its parts is such that it leaves no mark 
on the flooring, because the flat tooth catches in the top 
of the floor timber, so that the small puncture is always 
covered by the flooring. Owing to the equalizing joint 
at the back of the jaw the pressure is always uniform on 
_both parts of the grooved jaw, which also takes the side 
strain off the plunger, to make it impossible to break it. 
The lever is 24 inches long and the jaw 5 inches wide, 
so that the clamp always stands upright on the floor 
ready for use and avoids the necessity of stouping over 
to pick it up. The front part of the clamp being heavier 
than the back causes it to drop into position ready for 
the next operation. The half round tooth in the rear end 
stands at an angle of 77 degrees, and in using the clamp 
the operator simply places his left foot on the pad above 
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the tooth and as the pressure is put on the lever the 
tooth seats itself in the floor timber. The dog on the 
back of the lever automatically holds the board in place 
while it is being nailed. The leverage is said to be 
amply sufficient to enable the operator to bring to bear 
a pressure of 1500 pounds on the edge of the flooring. 
The clamp can be taken apart without the aid of a screw 
driver or wrench, and can be quickly put together again. 
When taken apart it can be packed in a space 1% x 6 x 24 
inches. The claim is made that by the use of the attach- 
ment the last boards can be laid nearly as quickly as the 
others, even though the last board is within 4 inch of 
the wall. The only change necessary in order to use the 
adjustment is to screw the headless bolt shown in Fig, 1 
down through the hollow bolt in the back of the jaw 
sufficiently to engage with the holes in the top of the 
attachment. The lower end of the bolt is cone shaped, 
to keep it from slipping out of the holes in the attach- 
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Fig. 2.—Various Parts of the Jeffords Floor Clamp. 


ment when pressure is put upon it. The clamp is made 
entirely of cast steel, nickel plated, and the total weight 
is but 814 pounds, thus rendering it convenient to operate 
with one hand. 


PAINTS, OILS AND COLORS” 








= 2 b 
White Lead, Zine, oe th | Green, ,Chrome, WENO. sircchside tl @ 
» » i y - . 

Lead, English white. in Oil.. 9%@ 9% sqad, Tek. Boe.. o eels. ane ae, 6% 

Lead, American white,, in Oil: Lots less than 500 tb........ .. @7 
Lots of 500 Ib or over Litharge, American, bbls....... 6 @6% 
Le 500 Ib.... Ocher, American....... # ton $8.50@16.00 
Lead, White. ‘in ‘oil, 3" tb tin Soles, Seen” Ge ee 

ewe Py aE Brew tin * @ % | Orcher. Foreign Golden........ 3 @4 

-_ add” to gi ie tin @1 | Orange Mineral, English::::*: 8 @10 
Lead. WwW ‘ hite, in on. 4 Pp to 8 ib as Orange Mineral, Freucn....... le@lls 

NM tins, add to & rice @ 1% Orange Mineral, German...... T™%@10 
Lead, American. Serna: a lots 12| Orange Mineral, American.... 8 @ 8% 
S og ver %¢ rebate; and 2% for Red, Indian, English........... 444@ 8% 
a tt paid in 15 days from date of Red, Indian, American........ 3 @3% 

invoice; for lots of 500 Ibs. and over | ted: Tuscan, Buglish,......... 7. @l0 


Red, Venetian, Amer..# 100 tb $0.50@1.25 


date of sagenee. for lots of less, pen Red Venetian, English. -100 T $1.15@1.75 








: Sienna, Italian, Burnt and 
Lead White. Dry in bbls ° _Powd ered Lope wena 2 ea 
Ying W —a< Sienna, Ital.. aw. Powd. @ 6 
i rec a Sienna, American, Raw........ 1%4@ 2 
Paris, Green Seal, dry.. ae eee Sigane, American. Burnt and mes 
ET sccebbuvedcensedvvces 
a Bed Beal, dry. ---....-+ Ta? | Tale, French........... # ton $20.00@30.00 
Zine. V, M. French, in Poppy Oil: — | parc, American.-..;...9.tom 16. 00@ 0 
Green Seal: Terra Alba, Englisi.-@ 100 1 90 @1.00 
Hots oft tom and over, ---- Tisariae | Terr Alba, American, ® 100) 
Zinc, V. M. French, in Poppy "OM: devesscrnssoceeee ewe @n0 
Red Seal: aaa SP OR, BR Se ss cc denndehcaseds @50 
i = } ten end ores... | Umber, oT key, Bnt. & Pow... + 4@ 3% 
Discounts.—French Zinc.—Discounts pubes. Turkey. eS Pow.. 24@ 3% 


Umber, Raw, Amer.. 














grades, 1%; 25 bbls., 2%; 50 bbls., 4%. Yellow. Chrome fcc QU 
| Vermilion, American — 

Dry Colors— @% | Vermilion, eee bulk.. .. @65 
Black, 7 Carbon *helainiaraee aes pee 5 @10 Vermilion, Quicksilver. bags.. .. @66 
Black, Drop, Amer............ 4 @6 | Vermilion, English. Import....75 @80 
Black, Drop, Eng.............. . eis Vermilion. Chinese............. $0.90@ 1,00 

— See 1 

Com,....... Colors in Oil— em 
ius " Celestial.. Black, Lampblack............... 12 @i4 
Blue, Chinese..... t Blue, Chinese.................06. 36 @46 
Blue, Prussian...........+-+0+++ ( UNO, PUMGMAR. oo. vevcsseocdeices 32 @36 
Blue, Ultramarine............... %@15 Blue, Ultramarine............... 13 @16 
Brown, Spanish Brown, Vandyke................. ll @i4 
Carmine, No. : CHeROR, CORONA 6. ccscconeccncces 10 @15 
Green, Chrome, ordinary....... SI, i iitativad Ack ecgeusaci te ‘os @2u 


# petenels 






Fish and Vege- 
Sienna, Raw... aioe ---12 @id tabi Oil 9 

Sienna, Burnt ais | adie s— Pagal, 
Umber, Raw. @lu ' 7 ‘ 
5 Eénesed, CHRY, WW coccccccccess 50 @5l 
Umber Burnt..... : ql | Linseed, City, boiled...........52 (a53 
Miscellaneous— | Linseed, State and West'n. raw.18 (@49 
WI F | Linseed, raw Calcutta seed..... (@60 

Barytes, nite, “a ton $17.50@19.00 | Lard, Prime, Winter.......-.++- . ee 
Barytes, Amer. floated.# ton 17.00@19.00 | tare Beh tree Drassesennesconite @39 


Barytes, Crude, No. 1..#@ ton 10.00@11,00 
Chalk, in bulk......... 


Cotton-seed, Summer Yellow, 


Chalk, in bbls....... # 100m ....@ 3 - . on 
China’ Clay, English... ton ii.do@17.00 | ,,Prime seseeessrerereeercennees edt MGM 
Cobalt, Oxide......... 100 ® 2.50@ 260 | Cotton-cced, Summer Yellow, 
Whiting, Common....? 100m .@@ .48 Sue aie st eeeeeenerererenens 60 o 
Whiting, Gilders......@ 100 b .50@ .55 ane esos peemnentene =. 
Whiting, Ex. Gilders.? 100 tb .55@ .60 | QPeTm™. Ble: hed 3 ring Eyelets @.. 
P Cc ial > 100 Iv Sperm, Natural Winter”. etl 60 @63 
utt ommercial-— Sperm, Natural Winter......... 3 
_ eee aaa Sperm, Bleached Winter...... . pd 
In bbls. or tubes............... Same Oe | Se aaa nnsdesannonsee SN 
EP 0 EAE Rs onncwne es 2.00@2.90 | Whale, Natural Winter........ iis @ii 
In 12% to 50 Ib cans........... 1.40@1.55 | Whale, Bleached Winter....... 4 @46 


Menhaden, Brown, Strained...28 @29 
Menhaden, Light, Strained..... 29 @30 
Menhaden, Bleached, Winter..31 @32 


Spirits Turpentine— # gal. 
In Oil bbls...... ‘ - oe» 68% @69 
In machine Wes ascacacasdted: 09 @6% 











Menhaden, | a Winter “corms eo 
Menhaden, Southern............ @1 

Glue— em Cocoanut, Ceylon......... # Ib "on 65% 
Cabinet ...... ‘ eevee ll @15 Cocoanut, Cochin......... # ih 74@ 7 
Common Bone. -7 @9 Cod. Domestic. Prime.......... 3 @37 
Extra White... -18 @24 | God) Newfoundland............. 40 @42 
Foot Stock, Witite....... 1) @la Wigs “TERME Feb Gss coccecsceccsese 3) @32 
Foot Stock, Brown............ 8 @it | Red, Sanenified..........« Bb 4K@5 
German Hide............-..++++. 12 @18 | Olive, Italia, bbls.-..--.-.... (a58 
ene Sn oe oe os ore | Neatsfoot. CIN, cp éaevcaeead 9 @50 
Low. Grades 20S Goa | Palm, Logos... PD She i 
Medium White............s++++. 14 @I7 Mineral Oils— 

Gum Shellac— #1 | Black, 29 gravity, 2@30 cold #% gal 
Bleached Commercial........... ff ee ere er ee 10%@11% 
Bone Dried | Black, 29 gravity. 15 cold test..11%4@12% 
De  “Sénieosase | Black. Summa diaeederteagaed 10%@11"4 
Diamond I ‘ | Cylinder, light filtered.......... 18 @19 
We CI cic cemecevectccoscced 40 @45 | Cylinder, dark filtered.......... 16 @I17 
i Ee SIE dcukdecanshascanendee Ge Paraffine, 903-907 gravity........ 12% @13 
Di Oncccercoccccover-cvcescceseces 65 @.. Paraffine, 903 gravity............ 114@12 
Octagon B..........cececceevere a4 Paraffine, 883 gravity.......... 94@ 4 

chica diikadeegebecedddecederds 30 @31 | Paraffine, Red...........+.ss0005+ 11%@13 
We Git Mibdiakentcnencecececesage @%s In small lots %¢ advance. 


# ton 3.00@ 3.25 Cotton-seed, Crude, f.o.b. mills.21 @21% 
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‘Current Hardware Prices. 


General Goods.—lIn the following quotations General 
Goods—that 1s, those which are made by more than one 
manufacturer—are printed in /talics, and the prices numed, 
unless otherwise stated, represent those current in the mar- 
ket as obtainable by the fair retail Hardware trade, whether 


trom manufacturers or jobbers. 


Very small orders and 


broken packages often command higher prices, while lower 
prices are frequently given to larger buyers. 


Special Goods.—Quotations printed in the ordinary 


type (Roman) 


ers, who are responsible for their correctness. 


relate to goods of particular manufactur- 


They usually 


represent the prices to the small trade, lower prices being 
obtainable by the fair retail trade, from manufacturers or 


jobbers. 


Range of Prices.—A range of prices is indicated by 


means of the symbol @. 





Paws, Blind— ; 
Domestic, @ doz. $3.00..........-- 3% % 
Diaetha’S .cccccccoccccscccsccccccescccces 10% 
Zimmerman’s—See Fasteners, Blind. 


Window Stop—- 


lvyes’ Patent........ssssceeeeereeceeeee 35% 
Taplin’s Perfection.........+..+++e00++ 35% 


Ammunition— See Caps, Car- 
tridges, Shells, &c. 
Anvils —American— 

Eagle Anvils.........-.+.-- # b Taree 


Hay-Budden, Wrought.......----- 9@9% 
Horseshoe brand, "Wraiwi, aapene Kad 
THEREON ccccccccccceccscescces ib ¥@ ave 
ae 
Peter Wright & Sons.......-. #8 b 10%e 
Anvil, Vise and Drill— 
Millers Falls Co., $18.00........ 15&10% 


Apple Parers— See Parers, 

Apple, &c. 

Aprons, Blacksmiths’ — 
Livingston Nail Co........sccece+e 33% % 

Augers and Bits— 


Com. Double Spur.......70&10 
Boring Mach, Augers.... .704&10 
Car Bits, 12-in, twist..... 50€10 
Jennings’ Patn, reg. finish.50€10 
Ford’s Auger and Car Bits....... 40K5 7, 
Forstner Pat. Anes Bits beesovecess 3% 


OVS. ae Re ° list...25° 
o ext, lip. jennings’ is % 
No. 30, R. Jennings’ Mat. Teo 





Russell Jennings’............- 1W&2% %, 
L’Hommedieu Car Bits.........--.-- 15% 
Mayhew’'s Countersink Bits..... . .- 45% 
Millers Falls.........-..-.+++.. 50& 9&7 %, 
Ohio Tool Co.’s Bailey Auge. and 

Cee Tks osccccescceccetcsccnw 4010 % 
Pugh’s Black........-..-- 20% 
Pugh’s canes 35% 
Snell's A . 02 
Snell's Bell. kee Tees vccotses 60% 
Snell’s Car Bits, 12-in. twist... .60&10/ 
Wright's Jennings’ Bits............. 50% 


Bit Stock Drills— 
See Drills, Twist. 
Expansive Bits— 


Clark’s small, $18; large, 26... .50&10% 
Clark’s Pattern, No. 1. doz. $26; 


No. = 50 
Ford’s, @lark’s Pattern...... 5U& 10¢@60 92 
Cc. E, Jennings & Co,, Steer’s Pat. 3% 
BWAD'S o.ccccscccccccccccccccccccccesees 60% 


Gimiet Bits— 
Per gro. 


Common Dbdle, Cut. .. .83.00@3.26 
German Pattern, Nos. 1 to 10, 
$4.60; 11 to 18, $5.76 
Hollow Augers— 
Bonney Pat., per doz.,9. 






Universal ......... 
Wood's Universal. 


Ship Augers and Bits— 


NE SRE OER OE. 33%4@5% 
Cc. EB, Jennings & Co.: 


L' Hommedieu's . 15 
Watrous’ ... st 
Ohio Tool Co.’ 40 
Snell's ........ 40 
Awl Hafts— see Hafts, Awl. 
Awls— 
Brad Awls: 
ero ro. $2.75@3.00 


9g 
Unhdled, Shidered. ..gro.68@66¢ 
Unhandled, Patent. .vro.66@70¢ 
Peg Awls: 
Unhandled, Patent..gyro. 81@34¢ 
Unhdled, Shidered. .gro. 65@70¢ 
Scratch Avwls: 
Handled, Com...gro. $3.50@}.00 
Handled, Socket. .gro.sit. Hen. 
Hurwood 
Awl and Tool Sets—see 
Sets, Awl and Tool. 


3: 


Axes— 

Sings Bi Be. base weights. (up to 
First ‘Quality iseCeodecp od 96.50 
Second Quality........... $6.00 


NOTE.—Heavier Weights add Butres as 
per regular schedule 
Axle Grease — 
See Grease, Agle 


Thus 33'/, @ 33'/, & 10% signifies 


Axles— Iron or Steel 
Concord, Loose Collar. . .44@4%¢ 
Concord, Solid Collar...# 3 
No. 1 Common, Loose. ..3% 
No. 1% Com., New Stylesy%q@s%e¢ 
No. 2 Solid Collar........ 4G4\a¢ 
Nos. 7, 8, 11 and 22... .75@5d&5% 
Meat £0 Bh... c0ss WEG Y, 
Nos. 15 to 18..... 154 107541085 % 
Nos. 19 to 22..... T5LIGTIEL 1045 % 


Boxes, Axle— 
Common and Concord, not turned 


1b.,444@5¢ 
Common and Concord, = 
» 54@6¢ 
Halh Patent. cccessees te 8la@y¢ 
Bar Fishing— 
Hendryx: 
Ah nkihabenen pnondiinacsangeaane 20% 
Sicha acs vcd iodneatncennkae 25% 
Competitor Bait............s.s00. 20&5 7 
Balances— Sash- 
Dale BOW Bas. .cccccccocccccccesces 50% 
RR eR a 50&10@60 7% 
Spring— 
Spring Balances....... 60G@60E5 %, 
Chatillon’s: 
Light Spg, Balances............ 40& 10% 
Straight Balances...............s+s. 40° 
Circular Balances.............ss00++ 50% 
EE Bsa. ccithcnccescnssvensecede 0% 
Barb Wire—sSee Wire, Barb. 
Bars— Crow- 


Steel Crowbars, 10 to 40 Ib. 
per 1b., 24G3%¢ 
Towel 
No. 10 Ideal, Nickel Plate..@ gro. $8.50 


Beams, Scale— 


Scale Beame.......... 404 10@50 
GOtEEO SD TAG,  becccccccccccccvccses 30 
CR BO, De ccccccccapsccgcesed 40° 

Beaters, Carpet— 
Holt-Lyon C 


Co. : 
No. 12 Wire Coppered 8 doz. $0.85; 
need, — nanan sd 6'a em ii; 
No ire Copper OZ. 
OE i ee akin cee 
No, 10 Wire Galvanized..# doz. iis 
Western W. G. Co.: 

No. 1 Electric 
No. 2 Buffalo......... 
No. 3 Perfection Dust 






Egs- 

Holt-Lyon Co.: 
Holt, No. A, “Japanned.... doz. 
Holt, No, 1, Tinned....... doz. 
Holt: No. B, Japanned....# doz. 
Holt, No, 2, Tinned....... doz. 
Lyon, No, 2, Japanned....# doz. 
Lyon, No. 3, Japanned.... doz. 
Taplin Mfg. Co ? 
o, 60 Improved Dover............ 
NS 75 Improved Dover............ 
No. 100 Improved Dover........... 





No. 102 Improved Dover, Tin’d. .$8.50 
No, 150 Improved Dover, Hotel. .$15.00 
No. 152 Imp’d Dover, Hotel, T’d.$17.00 
No. 200 Imp’d Dover Tumbler.. 50 
No. 202 Imp'd Dover Tumbler, T’d.$9.50 
No. 300 Imp’d Dover Mammoth, 
Western, W. G. Co., Buffalo...... -00 
Wonder (8. 8. & Co.).® gro. net, $6.00 





Bellows— 
Blacksmith, Standard List.. 
60£ 10@704 10% 
Blacksmiths’ — 
Inch.. 30 32 35 36 38 §0 
Bach.$3.25 3.50 4.00 4.50 5.00 5.75 ° 
Extra Length: 3 
Each.$3.75 4.25 4.75 5.25 6.00 7.00 = 
Hand— Q 
a6: et eek ~~ 
Doz... .$4.50 5.00 5.50 6.00 6.50 ~ 
Molders— * 
Inch. 9 > & #& - = 
Doz .$8.00 9.00 10.50 12.50 14.50 
Bells— aga 
Ordinary goods. . T5k 1085 
High grade...... vdtee nee 
Jersey ..... 
Texas Star ee 
CE oc veuveabaeabniiansiane 45% 
ON ae 50 


Home, R. & E. Mfg oa sian? 


Lever and Pull, Sergent. 8....60&10&10%, 
> Ge cpacaenussaned 50K 10@504 105°? 
WOES DORE cv cicvoicoccoceccecccapeced 


1905 
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that the price of the goods in question ranges from 33'/; 
per cent. discount to 33'/, and 10 per cent. discount. 


Names of Manufacturers.—For the names and ad- 
dresses of manufacturers see the advertising columns and 


also THE Iron AGE DIRECTORY, 


issued May, 1904, which 


gives a classified list of the products of our advertisers and 
thus serves as a DIRECTORY of the Iron, Hardware and 


Machinery trades. 


Standard Lists.—A new edition of “ Standard Hard- 
ware Lists” has been issued and contains the list prices of 


many leading goods. 


Additions and Corrections.—The trade are requested 
.O suggest any improvements with a view to rendering these 
quotations as correct and as useful as possible to Retail 


Hardware Merchants. 


Hand— 

Hand Bells, Polished, Prase.. 

BU QODE 115% 
Wete Meee. coo cwancscuned 
Nickel Plated. 
ee een 60@6047 
Cone’s Globe Hand Bells...... 3344(@35 7, 
Bebver CRG. cc cccocccneceseceses ¥g@3i ”, 


Miscellaneous— 
Derm Dee. isnnscas sans lb. 2%¢ 
Steel Alloy Church and Schoo 
50k 10L5Q@60E5 % 
Tube & Stamping 09. 


Tabie Cail Bells.. 
Belting— 


—— 


‘Leather— 


Eetra Hvy, Short Lap.60@60dé5 
Regular Short Lap.. .65é1 0 
DOORS sc cvcccccs 704h5@7 
Light Standard....... 704 10@75 
Cut Leather Lacing...... 60&10 
Leather Lacing Sides, one ft. 


@ 18¢ 
Rubber— 

Agricultural (Low Grade).... 
VQTSES %, 
Common Standard... .70@?0é10% 
Standard occcccccccssers 654707, 
MN shea ceasneee 60L5@60E 10 %, 
High Grade........ .50&5@iNk10% 


Bench Stops— 
See Stops, Bench 
Benders and Upsetters, 


Tire— 
Detroit Perfected Tire Bender...... 40% 
Green River Tire Benders and U 
GOERRED oceccs cc cdcsccsccsecsceceesceses % 
Detroit ars yishyning fue 
Upsetters, No. $4. 
No, 3, $10.50; No: 4, $16.25; Ne: * 
$20.59. 


Bicycle Goods— 
‘Chin 8S. Leng’s Son’s 1902 list: 
Parts ; 


oa 


Bits— 

Auger, Gimlet, Bit Stock Drills, 
&c.—See Augers and Bits. 
Blocks— Tackle— 

Common Wooden... + 10k 10@7545 % 

Hartz St. Tackle Blocks...... @50&5 7, 

Hollow Steel Blocks, with Ford’s 
Re 50&10% 

Lane’s Patent Automatic Lock and 





DOME ochacacenscveinescegscess covseas é 
Stowell’s Novelty, Mal. Iron....50&10% 
Stowell’s Self Loading.............. eo 

See also Machines, Hoisting. 

Boards, Stove— 
Zine, Crystal, éc...30&19@j0410% 
Boards, Wash— 
See Washboards. 
Bobs, Plumb— 
Keuffel & Easer CO.......c0ece-ceeees 8314" 


Boits— 

Carriage, Machine, &c.— 
Common Carriage (cut thread): 

% 2 6 and Smalier........ 15% 

Larger and yw 656104249 
Phila. Eagle $3.00 ist May 24, _ 


Bolt Ends, list Feb. 14, '95. ety 
Machine, % wv § and one 


5b244% 
Machine, larger and longer. 5% 


Door and gnetear- 
Cast Iron Barrel, Japanned, 
Round Brass Knob: 
BROR ts .00s 7 =». ny &. @ 
Per doz.80.30 35 45 56 .75 
Cast Iron Spring Foot, 7 


BS geen vsues 6 10 
POF GG. ovens $1.15 1. oo 2.00 
Cast Iron Chain iat aeaRnee: 
Bs scbkeccwen 8 10 
Per doz. - $0. 98 125 1.55 


Cast Iron Shutter, Japanned, 
Brass Knobs: 
EnGRe + 60 oes mal & 10 
Per do@....... $0.80 90 1.20 
Wrt Barrel Japd...... oan 
wrt “ Bronzed. Fa cor] 
Wrt, Spring... 70&0@? 10410% 
Wrt. Shutter... - 50L5@50E 1045 % 
Wrt. Square Neck. .... T5@75£10 
Wrt Square.66 % £10@6t %, £10410 
Ives’ Patent Door........... 60 








Stove and Plow— 


ROOD ceccecess G10 @65E 10410 % 
Stove - B2yoklOG@ds2 ok WES Z% 
Tire— 

DD +266 coweeh pecceee 80% 
PE LOO. accccvcsscceces 80% 

American Screw Company 
Norway Phila., list Oct. "16 . 809 
Eagle hila., list Oct. 16, ‘a 82% 7, 
State, list Dec, 28, '’99....... Ye 
ree lin Moore 


Co.: 
pore: Phila., list Oct. 16, '84.. 


.80% 

hila., list Oct. 16, '84.... 82% 7 

it list Dec, 28, '99........... 80%, 
— (Burdsall & Ward Bolt & 


Empire, "2 eee 80% 
Norway Phila., list Oct., ’84...... 80% 
Upson Nut Co.: 

Pl th ccccneececoesossesns 724% 


Borers, Tap— 
Borers Tap, aes. with Handle: 





Esso w0< 1% I% ™ 2 
Per doz.. .$4.80 ~~ 6.40 8.00 
PPPOE Ter 2% 
| ee * $5.65 11.50 
Baterprise its, Co., No, 1, $1.25; No. 
. $1.65; No, 3, $2.50 each.......... 25% 
‘Wekon, Mitre— 
C, E. Jennings & Co........0s-20+ 30%, 
DT cccegtnésniepeceegrasecenn 15&107, 
PL  ¢ekgecdesen coovsed # doz. $30.00 
TONES aapessacasscascoseoncetbocesecces 40% 
Stanley R. & L, Co.: 
Be, Be BO GE a cnccccnancecsqceveees %, 
BOB. GH ORE Dye ccoveccvcccccccsesvcs 35% 
Braces— 
Common Bell, Amertoes, $1.25@1.30 
TE  chncacesancnaas Seen 60810 % 
Fray’s Genuine Spofford’s....,...... 
Frey's No, 10 to Im, BI to 188," dii' to 
C. E, Jennings & Co...........0+- 5045 ° 
Mayhew’ i Mn coxenoedecsiedide vad 607, 
ayhew’s Quick Action Hay Pat.. 50% 
ait = fe a Braces........ 25&10° 
i Co. owt Pat. 60&10@65 % 
Bianke gt & L 
EEE 00, chonedséesaece eescececcccce 35% 
WEEE Webadedbscchcctddnestenseecesand 45% 
Brackets— 
Wrought Steel. Aad 045%, 
Brad a Wie Shelf 
Full cases...... ° - -80& 108107, 
oben ¢ oases. oibitns 80&10% 
Griffin’s Pressed Steel 80@80& 10° 
Griftin’s Folding capes +++ L0&10% 
Stowell’s Cast Shelf................. 75 


Stowell’s Sink.............scssceceoes es 50°, 
Western. W. G. Co., Wire...... 60&10%2 


Bright Wire Goods— 
See Wire and Wire Goods. 


Broilers— 


Kilbourne Mfg. Co............... 75&20% 
I, Ss WE, Cia amenncccndonscats 807% 
Wire Goods Co................ 7o@75&107, 


Buckets, Galvanized— 
Price per dozen, 


Quart......19 @ UU 
Water, Regular... 1. 40 1.70 1.90 
Water, Heavy.....3.40 3.70 3.80 
Fire, Rd. Bottom. .230 2.55 2.95 
thas dems snes 2.55 2.87 3.15 
Bucks, Saw— 
ee --8 gro. $36.00 
Bull Rings—sSee Rings, Bull 
Butts— Brass— 
Wrought, list Sept., '9.... 30% 
Cast Brass, TNE Be cc acéccevecorse 50”, 


Cast Iron-— 
Fast Joint, Broad... .40&10@50% 


Fast Joint, Narrow. . -40€10@50 7, 
Loose Joint....... J . - &10@75 %, 
Loose Pin. as epen 704 10@75 %, 
Mayer’s H inges. Sew eeehoe MWQT0ES 
Parliament Butts....... 45 


Wrought Sisal 
Table and Back + wed 3 | xn 


Narrow and Broad. - 5 
Inside Blind. ........002% 75% 
NN Hrs dee wc: ene le 15%, 


Loose Pin, Jap’d. - 410% = 
Loose Pin, Ball and Steeple © 
Tip — 
g 

y 

& 


eee eee eee eee eseses 


Japanned Ball Tip Butts. 


19410% 
Bronzed, Wrt., or and In- 
Gc Blind Butts. - 55410% 
ges, Bira— 
7 “0 100 veries 
120" set eee 
200, 300, 6 v4 
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aie renee: 
FOR, GEO BOER. cocncccccccccescs - -40&10% 
Hendryx Enameled.......-..-. ° :40&10% 


Calipers—See Compasses. 
Calks, Toe and Heel— 


Blunt, 1 prong..... per lb.444 
Sharp, 1 prony...per tb., vay ‘ 
Gautier, Blunt..........cccceceess 
Gautier, Sharp.........cccccceces iinoaee 
Perkins’, Blunt Toe.......... # Wb 3.65¢ 
Perkins’, Sharp Toe.......... # ib 4,15¢ 


Can Openers— 
See Openers, Can, 


Cans, Milk— 
$1.35 145 "2 3 h 
ll Pattern..... 1.2 . .05 eac’ 
New Yorx P Pattern... = +2 +S come 
Baltimore Pattern.. 1. 2.20 2. 
Dubuque. SP thinnneh ne 1.35 1,60 1.75 each. 
Cans, Oil— 
Buftato r amily Oil Cans: 
5 10 gal. 
$18.00 60.00 129. 60 gro., net. 
Caps, Percussion— 
Eley’s BE. Bu.wwsceeeccese 52@55 ¢ 
@, Biss ktan6 see - oer Sees 
Picks ace ee ‘ per M 42¢ 
in 64:8 eee wee ber Mt , @s0¢ 
BE ik nacetiaaes per M 62@63¢ 
Primers— 


Berdan Primers, $2 per M...20% 
B. L. Caps (Sturtevant ane). 


$2 per M 
All other primers per M.$1. 52@1.60 


Cartridges— 

Blank Cartridges; 
OO MAE. i oeecaees mane 
Gh. 0, Bee e890 «+» L0E5% 
22 cal, Rim, $1.50........- 1045 
$2 cal. Rim, $2.75..:..... 1045 % 


B. B, Caps, Con. Ball, ee: $1.90 
B. B. Caps, Round Baill. vee 9 
Central Fire... ..+eseeeees 
Varget and Sporting Rifle. sass 
Primed Shells and aren 154104 
Rim Fire, Sporting... 50% 
° 


Rim Fire, Military........ | 1545 
Casters— 
pS - 0@04 10% 
Plate ...<- eee . 606 10@606 1085 
Philadelphia .........75@15&10 
Acme, Ball Bearing...........-++;. 33% 4 
TEEN idecnccacecconcescvecescsesoesss 70&10% 
Boss Anti-Friction...........-.+++ TOG 
Gem (Roller Bearing) ........++++++++ 80% 
Martin’s Patent (Phoenix)........-. 45 
Standard Ball Bearing..........-.-+- 457, 
Tucker's Patent low list.............- 30% 
Yale (Double Wheel) low list...... fe 


Cattle Leaders— 
See Leaders, Cattle. 


Chain, Coil— 

American Coil, Straight Link: 
3-16 \% 5-16 & 7-16 % 9-16 
$7.50 5.35 ¢ 4.40 3.70 ont Fa 3.40 

1to 1% inch, 
$35 350 %,, 3.25 per 100 Wb. 

German Coil...... .60&10&10@10% 

Halters and Ties— 

Halter Chains... .60610@60é104 10% 

German Pattern Halter Chains, 
liet July 24, ’97......- GUE 10E10% 

Cow Tte@.... cece 6UQ@60E 10%, 

Trace, Wagon, &c.— 

Traces, Western Standard: 100 pr. 

bY 6-3, Str’ght, with ring .$23.50 

6% 2, Str’ght, with ring. $24.50 

6 —8-2, Str’ght, with ring .$28.00 
644—10-2, Str’ght, with ring.$32.00 


‘E.—Add 2c per ir for Hooks. 
er Groce fc Ser pair h her than 


Trace, Wagon and _ Fancy 
ORGEINS 2. ccsecs GOL5 G60 1045 % 
k Cha at at 
Jac ain uly 
TPOn . ou oss « « COLL0@60E 105 
Brass ........60&é1 10410% 
Safety Chain...... _6@1541065 % 
Gal. Pump Chain. ... .1d. 5@5%% 
Cot Mfg. Co.: 


BOGE. cnapevescvececccoce 





ras ecu cetaqueahaaas ecnucocesenesuus 70% 





Oneida Community: 
Am. Coil and 
Am. Cow Ties.......-.-+++se+ss- 
Eureka Coil and Halter.. 
Niagara Coil and Halter.. 
Niagara Cow Ties..... 5&5@ 
Niagara ae D 

Wire Goods Co.: 4 
Dog Chain........ eee eesesscoesees 70&10% 
Universal Dbl.-Jointed Chain...... 5%, 


Chalk — (From Jobbers.) 





Carpenters’ Blue.....gro. 
Carpenters’ Red.....gro. ¢ 
Carpenters’ White... .gro. ¢ 


See also Crayons. 
Checks, Door— 





Chests, Tool— 
American Tool Chest Co. : 
Boy’s Chests, with Tools........... 55% 
Youths’ Chests, with Toois........ 40° 
Gentlemen’s Chests, with Tools. 30° 
Farmers’. Carpenters’, etc., Chests 


SII 1.55.55 05s on ine*semnasaned 2%, 
Machinists’ and Pipe Fitters’ 
CE, MP onccccccaccensersoced 50% 
DRE CD co os vo ads sac'nncknen aves 50”, 
Cc. E. Jennings & Co.’s Machinists’ 
Fe Se andebucdvavessdesces 33%&10% 





Chisels— 


SocketFraming andFirmer 
Standard List........ 75@ 15a10% 
EE) ed ca ccxaeresneunae suaneduned 
rr rere 30 ; 
Cc, E. & Co. Socket Firmer 
MEE Miaddandes dcbnccdbeccsvocesactaunene 60° 


Cc. E. ees & Co. Socket Fram- 
ing No. 15.. . .60° 
Ohio Tool Ce 
RE  scoantccune 

L. & I. J. Whit 

Tanged— 

Tanged Firmers.33 1-3@33 1-3410% 
Buck Brose.......0. 30 
Charles Buc 
Cc, E. Jenning 
L. & I. J. White, 











Co id— 1b. 
Cold Chisels, good quality . 13@15¢ 
Cold Chisels, fair quality .11@12¢ 






Cold Chise is, ordinary... 9@10¢ 
Chucks— 

Beach Pat., each =e, 35&5 % 

BED nescsccecazeue’ ° eoed 


Blacksmiths’ . 
Jacobs’ Drill Chucks. 





Pratt’s Positive Drive... 220% 
Skinner Patent Chucks: 
Independent Lathe Chucks........ 50% 
Universal . ° 


Combination 
Drill Chucks, 
Drill Chucks, Standard. a ad 
Drill Chuck, Skinner Pat., 0, 1, 2.35% 
— 5 ks, Skinner Pat., 3 














Drill ‘Chucks Positive ane 
Planer Chucks. 
Face Plate Jaws 
Standard Tool Co. 
Improved Drill Ri vucateanded 
Union Mfg. Co.: 
Combination 
Czar Drill.... 
Combination G 
Geared Scroll 
Independent 
Independent Steel. 
GE, MEER e ves cccccccedceccencenuces 
TIED  Cndesedcaneasccagtogneagecsdd / 
Independent Iron F. Plate Jaws. 40°? 
Independent Steel F. Plate Jaws. 40°, 
Westcott Patent Chucks: 








BGM GUID, oo cn cccvccsegcqnseceene 50% 
Little Giant Auxiliary Drill...... 0% 
Little Giant Double Grip Drill.. 
Little Giant Drill, Improved...... 509 
CE Ges itidadhadhavanecuuane’ 50% 
Scroll Combination Lathe......... 50% 
Clamps— 
Adjustable, Hammers’......... 20@20&5 %, 
Cabinet, Sargent’s................- 50&10% 
Carriage Makers’, P. 8. & W. Co..50% 
Carriage Makers’, Sargent’s......... 60% 
Besly, Parad cuamh an éeimenined 33%4&10% 


Xo. 

Saw Clamps, see Vises, Saw Filers’. 
Cleaners, Drain— 

Iwan’s Champion, Adjustable...... 55% 


Iwan’s Champion, Stationary........ 45% 
Sidewalk— 

Star Socket, All Steel..#@ doz. $4.05 net 

.24 net 


Star Shank, All Steel..# doz. 
W. & C. Shank, All Steel, # doz., 
7% in., $3.00; 8 in., $3.25. 


Cleavers, Butchers’— 





NN ind én decnsventestebecaedieche 3% 
New Haven Ed Tool Co.’s...... 
pavette i, Wasscavas 3344@33 
jp Mr a Sie OE Ps ncccccecbsccensccaaes 
Clippers— 
Chicage Flexible Shaft Company: 
hicago Horse........... $8. b 15% 
1902 Chicago Horse......... 610.75 7 
20th Century Horse, each, $5.00...20% 
Lightning Belt......... «..- oe th y 
CH SEE ocon cnsecaceses 20.00 § 15% 


Stewart’s Patent Sheep, $12.75.. ? 20% 
Finger Nail Clippers— 
Smith & Hemenway Co.# doz. net $2.00 


Clips, Axle— 


Eagle, 5-16 and %& in. .75@75410% 
Norway, 5-16 and % in .60€10@70% 


Cloth and Netting, Wire 
—See Wire, é&c. 


Cocks, Brass— 
Hardware list: 


Compression, Plain Bibbs, 
Globe, Kerosene, Racking, 
de., OCocks..... «+ - WE10@15% 


Coffee Milis— 
See Mills, Coffee. 
Collars, Dog— 


Nickel Chain, Walter B, Stevens & 
Son’s list......... 40% 





Combs, Curry— 


Metal Stamping Co...........csescees 40% 
Mane and Tail— 
Covert’s Saddlery Works......... 60&10% 

Compasses, Dividers, &c. 
Ordinary Goods..... T5LSQ@T5E 10 %, 
Bemis & Call Hdw. & Tool Co.: 

EN alti sano dikcganedexdaumeaale 65% 

SN an itndcennasncemmsei 65, 

Calipers, Inside or Outside........ 65%, 

GE, cae ndvcbaantdncnde 60”, 

GEE " iedkencvendes saccdsecneased 50%, 


Conductor Pipe, Galva.— 
L. 0. L. to Dealers: 


Territory. Nested. Not nested. 
A Eastern.... .7545% 15% 
B, sensors. - 410% 585° 
Central .. “en 704 1045 % 
Southern .. W4é2\%4%, 
8. Western... 70d 70% 


Terms, 6) days; ran a 10 days. Fac- 
tory shipments generally delivered. 
See also Eave Troughs, 








Gontece Water— 


Gal, each.. 2 3 6 8 
Labrador ...$1.20 $1.50 $1.80 $2.10 $2.70 
Gal eeeeccese 4 8 

Iceland, 


ea. .$1.80 $2. _ wn $3.00 
Galy, Lined, ea.$1 $s $2.00 $2.25 $2.90 $3.90 
25 
Gavl. Lined, side handles, : 
Gal. 2 4 6 8 
Each. $1.95 $2.15 $2.40 $3.30 $4.15..25% 
Coopers’ Tools— 
See Tools, Coopers’. 
Cord— Sash— 


DE, Ds ck cadewnn Ib. 35¢ 
Braided White, Com.1b.,21@22%4% 
Cable Laid Italian........... 
lb., A, 18¢; B, 16¢ 
Common India...... Ib. 10@1044¢ 
Cotton Sash Cord, Tw’ted..uu@iz¢ 
Patent Russia........ ib. ..@14¢ 
Cable Laid Russia....lb...@t¢ 
India Hemp, Braided. .lb...@18¢ 
India Hemp, Twisted. .lb. 12@13¢ 
Patent India, T wieted .lb. 122@13¢ 
Anniston Cordage Co. : ayeiies Cotton, 


oe 
& 
oo 








Old Glory, Nos. 7 to 12.. bw ¢ 
Anniston, Nos. 7 to 12.. Ib 22 ¢ 
Old Colony, Nos. 7 to 12.8 ib 22 ¢ 
Anniston Drab, Nos. 7 to 12. # bb ¢ 
Pearl Braided, cotton, No. 6, ® b, 
22%¢; No. 7, 21%¢; Nos. 8 to 12, 21¢ 
Eddystone Braided, Nos. 7. 8. 9 and 
Uuencwounpeequncanesesaceseds 5 “a ¢ 
Eddystone Braided Cotton, No. 6.. 
; YDB ¢ 
Harmony Cable Laid Italian, Nos, 7 
Oy Mies Akchinneaenedddneniaann 3 ¢ 
Peerless : 
Cable Laid ItaHan... 16 ¢ 
Cable Laid Russian.. 14 ¢ 
Cable Laid India... 2¢ 
Braided _ India 18 ¢ 
Samson, Nos. 8 to 12: 
Braided, Drab Cotton...... md ¢ 
Braided, Italian Hamp....@ 40 ¢ 
Bi cccccanasceaes SS ¢ 
Braided, White Cotton or Spot.... 
# bs ¢ 
Massachusetts, White....... PDB ¢ 
Massachusetts, Drab........ # 32 ¢ 
Phoenix, White, Nos. 8 to 12, 24¢; 


No. 7, 24%¢; No. 6, 5%¢. 
Silver Lake: 
A quality, Drab 
A quality, White 
B quality, Drab............ 
B — 7, White 
Italian Be vikaddvcensiecs bd 
RNG - washscnnccdiccudedenessinndeed 


Wire, Picture— 


eee 


ans RG NER AES 
Hendryx Standard Wire Picture Cord 
851045 %, 





Cradles— 
a a ae 40€1214% 
Crayons— 


White Round Crayons, gr. 54@6¢ 
Cases, 100 gro., $4. 00, at factory. 


D. M. Steward Mfg. Co.: 
Jumbo Crayons............. gr. $3. 50 sw |% R 
Metal Workers’ Crayons, =. 
Soapstone Pencils, round. oy 3 
Oe Is enn s cecdcsseese rr. $1.50 ( S 
Rolling Mill Crayons...... =. $2.50 g 
Railroad Crayons (composition) 2 
Br. O 
Zelnicker’s Lumber: ae 
ma. Blue, Green.......... ¥ sro. 36.50 
weauneneguadéececesseced gro. $4.00 


See also Chalk. 
Crooks, Shepherds’— 


Fort Madison, Heavy........ doz. $7.00 

Fort Madison, Light......... doz. 5 
Crow Bars— ‘See Bars, Crow. 
Cultivators— 

ee Se ircicccdiacatabedéwaisacet 50% 


Cutlery, Table— 


International Silver Company: 





No. 12 M'd’m Knives, 1817.3 doz. $3.50 
Star, Eagle, Rogers & amilton 
SR AIRED sxcitodecdinanks # doz. $3.00 
Wm. Rogers & Son........ doz. $2.50 
Cutters— Glass— 
H. H. Mayhew Co 





BN Mi cetésclhuccesese 
Smith & Hemenway Co 
Woodward 


Meat and Food— 








BMOTTOER oocccrccccccccccccccccccccsscs 30 
) ae - 
Each.. $10 $25 $50 $60 

Enterprise eutitantemaaeli 25@25&7% 
BGiissaceee 12 2 32 
Each $2.75 $4.50 $6 

TTD. cacandasoweconcs #8 doz. 3&10@40°, 
Nos 1 2 3 4 

$14.00 $17.00 $19.00 $30.00 

Ns ic nctekucediicndsconchp ads -40& 1050 

Be GN icntinnataas Pe doe, RY 4(@ 40%, 
NO8-+ 520 $48.00 $14.00 $7200 $63.0 

2. $68. 00 

We, WE, Wend Ciameee, o6ccccccccccescs 40% 

New Triumph No, 605, ® doz. $24.00.. 

0g 1006407 

Russwin Food, No. 1, $24.00 2, 

DM eid éanbhténcocceckeoasens 45& 10& 10° 
oe P 4. oe, BAGS 

7 sist 00 118.00 
Enterprise Beef Shavers......... aw”, 


Slaw and Kraut— 

Henry Disston & Sons: 

Slaw, Corn Grater, &c............ 40% 

Kraut Cutters, 24 x 7, 26 x 8, = 

Kraut Cutters. 36°x 12)" a" x 'i2!1./402 
J. M, Mast Mfg. Co 

Slaw Cutters, 1 Knife.. ..B doz. $3.00 
Combined Slaw Cutter and Corn 


CN. witnennmnnntanendcons / doz. $4.00 
Tucker & Dorsey Mfg. Co. 

TERS CREROSED, cic vecocdes coasesececes 

Slaw Cutters, 1 Knife..® gr. sisesss 


Slaw Cutters, 2 Knife.. gr. $22@$36 








17 21 
Tobacco— 
All Iron, Cheap. .doz. $4.25@$4. 50 
Enterprise. geosetefacetevetendhs coun 
National, ®@ doz., No. 1 
MUtE Wadidulakaiinit windnitiouunanesicncHe% 
Sargent’s doz.. No. 2 ‘ ae 
Sargent’s, Nos. 12 and 2i........ 60& 
" Washer— 


Appleton’s, @ doz., $16.00... .50&10&10° 


EPieneen Post Hole, &c.— 


Dalbey Post Hole ange -per doz., $9.00 
lIwan’s Imp’ved Post dole Auger.40&5 
Iwan's Vaughan Pattern Post Hole 


SI Cees cain ietineaneiticimandis doz SB 

Swan's I Perfection Post iicie Diewer 
y doz. $8.25 

Iwan’s Split Handle Post Hole Dig- 
ST Sensdivcudensdcutéuaum sens # doz. $7.35 
Kohler’ @ Universal........... # doz. $15.00 
Kohler’s Little Giant...... doz. $12.00 
Kohler’s Hercules............ ‘ doz. $10.00 
Kohler’s Invincible.......... # doz. $9.00 
Kohler’s Rival............... # doz. 00 
Kohler’s Pioneer...,......... doz. $7.20 


Never-Break Post Hole sue rs, PP 
doz., $24.00 60 
Samson. # doz. $34.00................ 25 


Dividers—sSsee Compasses. 


Doors, Screen— 
Phillips’, style E, % in... 
Phillips’, 
Phillips’, 





-#B doz. $10.00 

style 077, % in....@ doz. $7.50 

style x-y, % in....@ doz. $10.50 
Drawers, Money— 

Tucker’s Pat, Alarm Till No. 1, ® 
doz., $18; No. 2, $15; No. 3, $12; 
No. 4, $18 
Drawing Knives— 

See Knives, Drawing. 
Dressers, Emery Wheel— 


Diamond Emery Wheel Dressers. ...35% 
Diamond Wheel Dresser Cutters... .35°, 


Drills and Drill Stocks— 


Common Blacksmiths’ Drill, 
OU ces adanbaveken $1.50@ $1.75 
Breast, Millers Falls............. = 10 


Breast, P.. S, & W 1&5 7, 
Goodell Automatic Drills. “goe5eei0g 10! 
Johnson’s Automatic Drills, Nos. 2 
CE Milsacasdéavascadaad dees 
Johnson’s Drill -Points..... 
Millers Falls Automatic Dr 
Ratchet, Curtis & Curtis 
Ratchet, Parker's.. 












Ratchet, Weston .. 33 

Ratchet, Whitney's, P., 5S. - 007, 

Whitney’s Hand Drill, No. $10.00; 

Adjustable, No, 10, $12.00........ 33% 
Twist Drills— 

Ie MOG sc. catiads 60€ 108 10@70% 


Taper and Straight Shank. 
60€ 10604 105° ; 
Drivers, Screw— 
Screw D’ver Bits, per doz. 45@60¢ 
Balsey’s Screw Holder and Driver, # 
$=. 2% in., $6; 4-in., $7.50; é-in., 


Buck Bros. 
Champion 
MEL. dacenéuansnen 
Fray'’s Hol. H’dle Sets, 3, $12 
Gay's Double Action Ratchet. 39 
Goodell’s Auto. 5g 108 104504 1081045 












IED Wnt onnkdnomenseanaad - 407 
Mayhew's Black Handle 

Mayhew’'s Monarch...... sais ; 
Millers Falls, Nos. 20 and 21 25& 10% 
Millers Falls, Nos. 11, 12, 41, ag... -15&10% 
PE ish snithucescincasccdvdewkend 60%, 
New England Specialty iiieatecs 50° 


Sargent & Cx 
Nos, 1 and eo. 
Nos. 50 and 565.. 
Nos. 20 and 40 708107 

Smith & Hemenway Oi sixenewne 40&5”, 

H. D. Smith & Co.’s Fsdost H’dle.40°2 

Stanley R. & L. Co.’ 
No. 64, Varn. Handles 
BRN ate cs cavazancicaciet on, 








WET da ddsuclutuicaddadeumexenuataad 
BROOD ccvccesccceacecs ° 
Swan’s 
ae ie I Nha ge dedadnanenwunealeds 50% 
Ce Ritttendecttitieocanmmatnesin’ 40&10%, 
Nos, We BP GD Divccesceess 20&10&10% 
aw Trough, Galvanized— 
Territory. L. C. L. 
ig ia ws 6 etnéaus 80ETILY 
2 ae ee 804 124% 
CONS bi 6a bictivccnias 80LTY2 
RUN or cee dee ties 204204 10 % 
8, ee dade eae 154 121% 
Terms.—2% cash. Factory ship- 


ments generally = diecast. 
See also Conductor Pipe and Elbows. 


Elbows and Shoes— 
Factory shipments: 
Galv. Steel and Galv. C. C. 
FOG GF Bees cctiaenss 604 10% 
COE fino tnlieww sedan obs 37144% 
Perfect Elbows (S., S. & Co.)......40% 


Emery, Turkish— 
4to46 55 to 180 Flour 


Kegs 1.5 ¢ 5ie¢ Se 


% Kega.....1b.5%¢ 5%¢ 3% 
eo Sr lo.5%¢ 6 ¢ § ¢ 
10-10. cans, 


10 in case... .6%4¢ 7¢ €¢@ 
10-1b. cans, less 
than 10......10 ¢ 10 ¢ 8 ¢ 
Less quantity..10 @€ 0W¢ 8 ¢ 
NOTE.—In lots 1 to 3 tons a discount 
of 10% is given 
Extractors, Lemon Juice 
—See Squeezers, Lemon, 


F anteneve, Blind— 


SII dic cde ain déivaccuseuae 50&10% 
WOME, ioc avncedetncciisasnnciacatvess 457 
Cord and Weight— 

BUGD  cdbcuccésdubcovsceducnsscecececesces % 


a 


Fo NOPE EPA Y 


Naot CR a aa 


ate LURE 


acarnanatset 


ames 


eRe oe ae Te LIES es 
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Wrought Iron Hinges— 








Strap und T Hinges, «c., list 
December 20, 1904: 
Light Strap Hinges. ..7°% | 
H’vy Strap mae. 155% | 38 
Light T Hinges. - 62) 8S 
Heavy T Hinges. Fae dace 60% | ss | 
Eatra H’y T H’g’s.%40% ( 29 
Hinge Hasps. 0% | = 
Cor. Heavy Strap... .7545% | 
Cor. Ex. Heavy T.20410% | 
Screw Hook { 6toi2m. 1b. sie 
and Strap. ) to 20 in. 1b. 3i4¢ 
22 to 36 in. .1b.3 ¢ 
Screw Hook and Eye: 
ee! |) era 1b.6 ¢ 
CANO aidan vd es Cweaes lb? ¢ 
MME. cists esc eendne ts 1b.9 ¢ 
Hitchers, Stali— 
Covert Mfg. Cvu., Stall Hi’ chers....35% 
Hods— Coal— 
Per doz 
FROR ....:0.55 B BH SB 
Galv. Open. - 82.50 2.75 3.00 3.25 
Jap. Open...... $1.90 2.10 2.25 2.55 
Galv. Funnel.. = 00 3.30 3.60 3.90 
Jap. Funnel. ... .$2.45 2.65 2.85 3.30 


Masons, Ete. 
Cleveland Wire Spring Co. 





OS ee ~ foe $1.45 
Steel Brick.. ‘ : 
Hoes— Eye- 

Scovil and Oval Pattern...... 


60k L0@60k 10 10%, 
Grub, list Feb. 23, 1899........ 
06 10G@ 756 10% 


Di & B. Geovil. ..ccccccccsccvsceseece Rh 
Handled— 
NOTE. — Manufacturers are 


selling from the list of September 
1, 1905, but many jobbers are still 


usiny list of August 1, 1899, or 
selling at net prices. 
Ft. Madison Cotton Hoe..../0&10&10% 


rt. Madison Crescent C uluvator Hoe 
70016% 


# doz... 
Ft. Madison Mattock Hoes: 
















Regular Weight........ # doz. 664s % 
Junior Size.........--+.s00es # doz. $4.00 
Ft. Madison Sprouting Hoe.. oo 50% 
Ft, Madison Dixie Tobacco Hoe...... 
f TBaldet'ay 
Kretsinger’s Cut Hasy...........+ io 
Warren Hoe 45 107, 
V. & C. ivanhoe.......... -15&2 
B. 6 in., Cultivator Hoe ; 1s 





a Pi ccocccosesscees M 
Acme Wedding # doz., net, = 
WV. & C. L tning Shuffle Hoe, Pdoz. $4.85 


Hoisting Apparatus— 
See Machines, Hoisting. 









Holders— Bit- 
Angular, @ doz. $24.00.........++. 45&10% 
Door— 
Bardsley's 
Empire ......+-. 
Pullman 
File and Tool- 
Nicholson File Holders and_ File 
PROMGIED sccscccccceccesdvececes 33%@40% 
Fruit Jar-— 


Triumph rae Jar Holder, # gross, 
$10.80; $1.25 
Sseube Cast iron— 


Bird Cage, Reading.............+.++ 40% 
Bird Cage, Sargent’s List....... 60&10% 
Ceiling, Sargent’s ec wines 50&10&10% 
Clothes Line, Reading List.......... 40% 
Clothes Line, Sargent’s List.50&20&107% 
Coat and Hat, Sargent’s List.. 506 10% 
Clothes Line, Stowell’s.......... Sennen 
Coat and Hat, Reading......... 45&20 7, 
Coat and Hat, Stowell’s............ 70% 
Coat and Hat. Wrightsville........ 65%, 
Harness, Reading List................ 40% 
Harness, Stowell’s...........-ceeeeeees 4 
School House, Stowell’s.........+-+++ 70% 
Wire— 

BONE” 64066 ce wcbiee cts 80410@. .% 
Wire UC. & H. Hooks:... 

154 10@ 754 1085 % 


Atlas, Coat and Hat: 
Single Cases 
10 Case Lots.. 

Columbian Hdw. ( 

Parker Wire Goods o., 











King. '75&10% 
70% 











Van Wagoner, Coat and Hat........ 
Western W. G. Co. Molding.. 2.15% 
Wire Goods Co.: 
RCMED vcccccdesrevcccdccveccceceses 60&10% 
CHE occvcccccevescocccosccsccvocses ss 7 
Crown . 70&10% 
GRRE ccccvenssccasccocscccvovcceotcaéas 65 


V Brace. 
Czar Harness 
Wrought Iron— 
Box, 6 in., per doz., $1.00; 8 in. 
$1.25; 10 in., $2.50. 
CR od is ones doz. $1.05@$1.25 
Wrought Staples, Hooks, &c 
See W rought Goods. 
Miscellaneous — 
Hooks, Bench, see Stops, Bench. 
Bush, Light, doz. $4.75; Medium, 
$5.35; Heavy, $6.25 
Grass, best, all sizes, per doz.$1.50 
Grass, common grades, all —_, 


a RS Sars rte 
WO 5 eet ceases 1b. sie 
Hooks and Eyes: 

eer 60k 1045 @60E 104 10%, 


Malleable Jron..70410@ 70k 106 10% 
Se Mfg. Co. Gate and Scuttle | 
Covert Saddlery Works’ Self Lockin 

Gate and Door Hook 
Ft. Madison Cut-Easy Core 

oz. $3.25 net 


Pd 
Bench Hooks—See Bench Stops. 
Corn Hooks—See Knives, Corn. 





THE 


Horse Nails— 

See Nails, Horse. 

Horseshoes- 

See Shoes, Horses. 

Hose, Rubber- 
Garden Hose. %-inch: 


Competition ......ft. 5 @6 ¢ 
3-ply Standard,....ft. 8 @9 ¢ 
§-ply Standard ....ft.10 @Ul ¢ 
d-ply emtra.......-ft. 11 GIs ¢ 
§-ply e@tra........ ft. 14 @i6 ¢ 
Cotton Garden, %-in., coupled: 
Low Grade....... ft. 8 @9 ¢ 
Fair Quality...... ft. @iu ¢ 
ss Sad— 
PVG 4 90 By cc ccc lb. 2%@3 ¢ 
B. B. Sad Irons..... 1b. 34,@3%¢ 


Chinese Laundry....lb. 44%@i ¢ 
eee 1b.4 Gye 
Mrs. Potts’, cents per sect: 
466 ek ace 50 55 60 65 
Jap'd Tops.... 62 59 72 69 
Tin’ad Tope....65 @ 7 1% 
New England Pressing .lb. 84@4¢ 
Pinking— 

Pinking Irons........ doz. 50@60¢ 
Soldering— 
Soldering Coppers, 24% & 3.20@21¢ 
PEPE Caste weteenescaees 22U23¢ 

Jacks, Wagon— 
Covert Mfg. Co.: 


BN) PD cnc ncosccuscsasiansneds 30&2% 

Steel Pamaesoneteacngunesasceccdcesened 45% 
Covert’s Saddlery Works 

ME: ‘ndecesccnsgee due eennad dunce 60&10% 

EE ewianiec Guphdeevedestansacunetau 4 
EDONORS 6005 cvcescacsesecstccconssceus , 


Lane's Steel. { 
Richards’ Tiger Steel, No, 130...... 40% 


Ketties— 


Brass, Spun, Plain...... 20@25% 
Enameled and Cast Iron—See Ware, 
Hollow. 
Knives— 

Butcher, Kitchen, ae. 
Foster Bros.’ Butcher, &c..........3 
Smith & Hemenway Co....... “wai0S ; 
Wilkinson Shear & Cutlery Co.....50 ; 

Corn 

Withington Acme, # doz., $2.65; 

Dent, $2.75; Adj. Serrated, $2.20: 

Serrate 2.10; grankee No. 1, $1.50; 

Yankee No. 2. 

ticlenieets 

a 75% 
©. E. Jennings & Co., Nos. 45, 46..60 

Jennings & Griffin, Nos. 41, 42...... 60 
SE GN Don dkedecussecighinanans 70% 
PE Fidnhanesendebedvcdiecnsh naar 
PEN ceuundnddhibucdrdredvateaeiins 1634 ° 
Re Oe Be Week eddectveset 20&5(@25 °/ 


Hay and Straw- 
Serrated Edge. .per doz. $5.25@5.59 


Iwan’s Sickle Edge......... ¢ doz. $9.50 
Iwan’s Serrated.............. doz. $10.00 
Mincing— 

i vdscanaastteavecasheds ¥ gro. $13.00 
Miscellaneous— 
Pe Sc eé vos doz. $3.00@3.25 
Wostenholm’s .......... # doz. $3.00@3.25 

Knobs— 
Base, 2%-inch, Birch, or Maple, 
Rubber tip........ gro.$1.15@1.20 
Carriage, Jap., all sizes...... 
gro. Oa 45¢ 
Door, Mineral. ..... doz. 65@70¢ 
Door, Por. Jap’d..... doz. 70@75¢ 


Door, Por. Nickel. .doz. $2.05@2.15 
Bardsley’ s Wood Door, Shutters. &c.15” 
Picture, Sargent’s............. 60&10K10 


Lidienee, Leather— 
See Belting, Leather— 
Ladders, Store, &c.— 


en ee 25% 
Myers’ Noiseless Store 
Richards Mfg Co.: 

Improved Noiseless, 


Climax Shelf, No us ee ‘, 
EG WHR “tn drtvatccetccateans 40% 
Ladies, Melting— 

L. & G. Mfg. Co. (low list)........ 25% 

> & WW to 


Reading 
Sargent’s 


Lanterns— Tubular- 
Regular Tubular, No. 0...... 


doz. 

Eage TeeMers BO Cvs s ve vs «0 

doz. 
i Os 0 4 cards 

doz. $4.50@5.15 
Other Styles..... 4041004 4048 1045 %, 

Bull’s Eye Police- 
Oe oe ee $2.50@2.75 
a ee” ee $2.75@3.00 


Lasts and Stands, Shoe— 


Stowell’s Atlas, Malleable Iron..... 50% 
Stowell’s Badger, Cast Iron......... 50% 


Latches— 
Roggin’s Latches, 





Hinge Tubular, 


with screw.. 
doz. 35Q40¢ 


Door 

Richards’ Bull Dog. Heavy No. 125.40% 

Richards’ Trump. No. 127.......... 50% 
Leaders, Cattle — 

Small. -doz. 50¢; large, 60¢ 

Covert Mfg. ‘Co., Cotton and Hemp. 45% 
Lifters, Transom — 

Wy Wb: Eh adcinssas wasquepebedeetsagenes 33% % 





TRON 


AGE 









Lines— 

Wire Clothes, Nos. 18 19 20 | 
Be ness cane $2.20 2.00 1.65 
ion, freee $1.80 1.70 1.30 

Samson Cordage Works: 

Sohd Braided Chalk. Nos. 0 to 3..40 

Silver Lake Braided Chalk, No, 0, | 
$6.00; No. 1, $6.50; No. 2, $7.00: No. 
i, Ue Atbuhebidds Gheddnukickane # gr. 20 
Masons’ Lines, Cord. &c.: 
White Cotton. No, : $1.50; No. 4 
$2.00; No. 4%, $2 50: ( ‘olors No 3%, 
1.75; No, 4, 5: No. 4%, $2.75; 
Linen, No. 3%, $2.50; No, 4. $3.50; 
et OS eee eee 20% 
Tent and Awning Lines: No. 5, 
White Cotton, $7.50; Drab Cotton, 
ULE: cududeucuucugedsadedawees dkms 
Clothes Lines, W ete. we poten 
¢ 75; 60 ft $3.25 ; 

$4.00; 80. | $4.25 
100 ft., $5.25. 





«220% 
Anniston Waterproof Clothes, 50 ft., 


4 gro.. $24.00; Gilt Edge, $22.00; Air 
wine. $22.00; Acme, $17.06; Alabama, 
$15.00; Empire, ‘$14.00: Advance, 
315 50; Oriole, $20.00; Albemarle, 
13.50; Eclipse, $12.50; Chicago, 
$11.00; Stanc ard, $10.00; Columbia, 


$8.50; Allston, $12.50: Calhoun, $11.00 
Locks— Cabinet— 
Cabinet Locks. . .8344@33\%4 474% 


Door Locks, Latches, &o.— 
NOTE.— Net Prices are very often mude 










on these goods. 
Reading Hardware Co..........+.+++ 2% 
R. & E. Mfg. C 
SE EE SED non dacaadadentaareuas wi? 
Stowell’s Steel Door Latches....... 0 
Elevator— 
OUEEED ° ciicnavcnddvcadscddsecsarnealy Se” 
Padloc 
Wrought Iron.... =e 10d 5@80L8% 
R. & E. Mfg. Co. Ww rought Steel an@ 
POPE Wan ccenévcnucweebsugeseds T5@T5& 10% 
Sash, &c.- 
Ives’ Patent: 
Bronze and Brass .62% 
Crescent ‘ 50& 107 
St nannscddiatentein 624% 
Window Ventilatin ;..60°2 
Robison Patent Ventilating fash 
I ei Kintera halal aca'e 40% 
Ww eeand Bronze and Brass. 55%, 


Wrought Steel......... 
Pullman Patent Ve 
Reading 


i aca 
Com, Upr’t, without Augers .$2.00 


tilating Lock.. 

















Com, Ang’l’r, without Augers.$2.25 
Without Augers 

R. & E. Mfg. Co.: Upright. Angular, 
Improved No. 3..$4.3 No. 1..$5.00 
Improved No, 4.. 3.75 No. 2.. 3.38 
Improved No. 5.. 2.75 

Jennings’. Nos, 1 and 4.......... 35&5 

Millers’ Falls....... a 5.75 

Snell's, Rice's Pat. 2.50 2.75 

Corking— 
Reisinger Invincible Hand Power.. 
# doz. $43.00 
Fence— 
Williams’ Fence Machines....each, $5.50 
Hoisting— 

Moore’s Anti-Friction Differential 
Pulley Block.. anata 

Moore’s Hand Hoist, with Lock 
CNT hdawuiadecdicdenznsideacieesee’ 20° 

Ice Cutting— 
TN ins Sdeendatuidadabioodaaites 12%% 
Washing— 

Boss Washing Machine Co.: Per doz 
Champion Rotary Banner No. 1..$54.00 
Standard Champion No. 1 $48.00 
Standard Perfection.... . «$26.00 
Cinti Square Western.. 78 
Uneeda American, Round... -$29.00 

Mallets— 

| 55 L5S@50 % 

EAMBOTES nn cc ccctes 554550 %, 

Tinners’ Hickory and Apple- 
er Cat Gt waded doz. 4545 @5i0% 

Mangers, Stable — 

SE WEE s cccadunsuciuinawa 50% 
Mashers, Vegetable — 

Western. W. G, Co., Potato....60&10% 
Mats, Door— 

Elastic Steel (W. G. Co.)......00.. 10% 
Mattocks— 


See Picks and Mattocks. 
Milk Cans— See Cuns, Milk. 
Mills, Coffee, &c.— 


Enterprise Mfg. Co...... ccccesss 2530 
National list Jan. 1, 1902............3 7 
Parker's Columbia & Victoria. 50&10@60%, 
Parker’s Box and Side....... 50& 10@60 */ 
Gwit, Lame Bree. Co. .scsiccssedecsi- 30%, 


Mowers, Lawn— 
NOTE.— Net prices are generally quoted 


Cheap -a@ll sizes, $1.75@2.00 
Oe secon ees all sizes, $2.252.50 
10 12 15 16-in. 
High Grade.4.25 4.50 4.75 ts 
‘ ENED .. cconceciesonkboanmcentl 
Ce, Ss ot tai castanadoncanes wane 
Great American Ball B’r’g, new list.70° 
— Ciiceeccceqdbebssuecgdatadaddes 70? 
oo cel he 5? 
Pennsylvania, Jr.. Ball Bearing... .60% 
Penneyivania Goll... .cccccccccescecs 50° 
Pennsylvania Horse.............. 33%4&5 
Pennsylvania Pony...........«0+.+- 41085 % 
Philadelphia: 
Ot eee, ae 70&5% 
Style A. all Steel................ 60&5° 
Style E. High Wheel....... 7T0&10&5% 


Drexel and Gold Coin, special list .50% 


Naiis— 


Wire Nails and Brads, Papered., 
List July 20, 1899. .85410410@90% 

Cut and Wire. See Trade Report. 

Hungarian, Finishing, Upholster- 
ers’ éc. See Tacks. 


1723 
Horse— 
No. G6 7S OD y 

Anchor ....... 23 21 20 19 - 40&5% 
Champlain .. 28 26 25 24 2 deneed 50>. 
Coleman ..... Ee an. oe oe Se cccuccee 
New Haven.. 23 21 2 19 18 ...40&5% 
Putnam ...... 23 21 20 19 18 334% 
New Putnam. 19 18 17 16 16 10& 10% 
SII: stensuatinitynnnenisdalanumien # Ib See 

Jobbers’ Special Brands...... 
per 1b. 84@10¢ 


. Picture- 


1% 2 2% 3 3\in. 


Brass H’d.j5 55 60 .70 .. gro 
Por. Head... 1.10 1.10 1.10 .. gro 
Nippers— 
See Pliers and Nippers. 
Nuts— 
Cold Punched: Off list. 
Mfrs. or U. 8. Standard. 
Gs GR ecu ween de $5.80 
Hexagon, | es $5.30 
Square, Blank, C. T. & R. .$5.00 


Hexagon, Blank, ¢ 
Hot Pressed: 


T. & R.$5.70 


Mfrs., U. 8. or Nar. Gauge Stan’d. 
Square, Blank......... - $5.30 
Herayon, Blank.......... $5.70 
Square, Tapped...........$5.20 
Hexcagon, Tapped......... $5.60 

Diricer 

Best or Government..... 1b. 644 ¢ 

a i let aplcerai ance rcetatiat lb.5 ¢ 

» & Nav TT eT eee lb. 6 ¢ 
Piumbe rs’ Spun Oakum..... 2% 
In carload lots \4¢ lb. off, f.o. > 


New York. 
Oil Tanks— See Tanks, Oil. 
Oilers— 


Brass and Copper........ 50€ 10% 
GG ae sine é oats 65410 % 
Mdiedteces sétuwet ons 65 103 of 


Chase or Paragon: 


Brass and Copper...... .50&10% 


Fee OP BNE. ac oc ceive 65410% 
RE pple Ferree 65410% 
Malleable, Hz ae rs’ Imp’ed, No. 2 
$3.60; No. 2. $4: No. 8, $4.40.2 doz. 
Malleable, Hammers’ Ok 1 Patte ai 
GD Bititerectasecccccctgicecaded 50&10°, 


American Tube & Stamping Co.: 
Spring Bottom Cans....... TH@70&10 


Railroad Oilers, &c - 60 60410%, 
Openers— Can— 
Per doz. 
Sprague, Iron Handle... .30@35¢ 
Sprague, Wood Handle. . . 35a e¢ 
Sardine Scissors...... $1.7 “oe 
EY Gants nclhavisatdukenebiiuhinth 
Stowell’s Sprague......... # doz. i6@45¢ 
E ans 

Nickel Plate........ cs aseutan # doz.. $2.00 
SE. Bitdcneandannsncwane # doz., $4.00 
Pcettene 
Asbestos Packing, Wick and 

OD ce cuseazre dee lb. 145@ 16¢ 

Rubbe er— 

(Fair quality goods.) 
Ss Nedeceadvnécawes 8a10¢ 
Sheet, C. ey tigre sa ar ee a 913 ¢ 
Sheet. at ee ine wean 1a14¢ 
Sheet, Pure Gum........! 5065 ¢ 
BO, Biwi és akdwan 40050 ¢ 
Jenkins’ 96. @ th 80¢........ 2525.45 % 

Miscellaneous- 

American Packing...lb. 7@10 ¢ 
Cotton Packing...... lb. 16425 ¢ 
Italian Packing......lb. 9@12%¢ 
On 6 a inwreaw ad dea cee lb. 4@ joe 
Russia Packing......lb. 8@11 ¢ 


Pails, Creamery— 
8S. S. & Co., with gauges—No. 1. 
$6.25° No. 2, $6.50 ®@ doz 
Pails Water, Well, &c.— 
See Buckets. 


Pans— Dripping— 
Standard List.60€10@60¢ 104 1214 % 
Fry 


Common poems 
OG «as 1 2 3 5 5 
Per doz. .$0.75 0.30 0.90 1.10 1.30 


Refrigerator, Galva.- 


TOGE. 000s 1} 16 18 
Per doz. “$1. 95 2.25 2.80 3.15 
Roasting and Baking— 
Regal, S. # doz., Nos, 5, 
$1.50; $5.25; Ne ‘$5. ¥s 30, $6.25. 
Savory » doz.. net, Nos. 200, $9.00 

400. $15.00. 


Simplex, ®@ gro.: 
No. 40 50 60 140 150 160 
$30.00 35.90 42.00 34.00 39.00 46.00 
Paper—Building Paper 
Asbestos: lb. 
Building Felt.... 
Mill Board, sheet, 
Mill Board, roll, 


50240 in. au 
thicker tien” 


to oi aio i ae $14¢ 

Mill Board, 1-16 inch thick 
CO xe c.ccieacads oe «ee 
Per roll 


Rosin Sized Sheathing: 500 sq. ft. 
Light weight, 25 lbs. to roll 


35a pe 
Medium weight, 30 lbs. to roll, 
L0@ 434 
Heavy weight, 40 lbs. to roll. 
562606 
Black Water Proof Sheathing, 
500 8q. ft., 1 ply, 65¢; 2 ply. 
8ée; 3 ply, $1.10; 5h ply, $1.2 


Deafe ning Felt, 9,6 and 5% 8q. 
Te, EG a vc na $38.00@ 40.00 
Red Rope Roofing, 250 sq. ft. 
per roll $1.75 
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Tarred Paper-— 
1 ply (roll 300 sq. ft.), ton.... 


$32.50@35.50 
2 ply, roll 108 sq. ft...... 55@60¢ 
8 ply, roll 108 sq. ft..... 7T8SC@85¢ 


Slater’s Felt (roll 500 sq. ft.) .75¢ 
R. R. M. Stone Surfaced Roofing 
SE BED BB. TR beavccsnveccseceenave $2.75 
Sand and Emery- 
Flint Paper and Cloth 60@60410% 
Garnet Paper and Cloth. y 4 
Emery Paper and CUh, 5010060 % 


Parers— Apple-— 









BRGORES occcccccacsrcccccccws # doz. .00 
BOREOWER  . ccecsevece-cocccccee # doz. me 
Bonanza Improved............ each 50 
BREE ccaccscocccnscsoncescoss # doz. .00 
EEE ccnatenesecsdon.secanntnes each 50 
Euresa Improved..........++.+ each $20 00 
Family Bay State.......... # doz. $15.00 
Improved Bay State........@ doz. .00 
BAGENS DRBP...ccccccess # doz. Fo 
New Lightnin # doz. $7.00 
Reading 72.. # doz. es 
Reading 78... # doz 29 
Rocking Table +. doz 20 
Turn Table '9............+++ doz. $6.00 
White Mountain.............# doz. .00 
Potato— 

ee, cocecscccccceccccpsss # doz. $7.00 
White Mountain.............. # doz. $6.00 

Picks and Mattocks— 
List Feb. 23, 1899..... - Tk5 Q@IE% 
Cronk’s Handled Garden Mattock, 

P doz., $6.40... .ccccccccccevccceces 33% % 


Pinking lrons— 
See Irons, Pinking. 


Pins, Escutcheon— : 
DOGR...g 6 pnnenie ses i - 60@60E 10 7, 
Iron, list Nov. 11, ’85. .60@604107, 

Pipe, Cast Iron Soil— 

Carload lots. 
Biandard, 8-4 Gh. ..« < os+,0,< . 609 
Eetra Heavy, 26 in...... es 70% 
PL 75% 


Pipe, Merchant— 


Carload Lots. 
Steel. Iron. 
Blk. Galv. Blk. Galv. 
%ye&% in. .67% 51% 65 % 49 % 
% & Win. 71% 597% 69 % 51 % 
% to 6 in. 15% 55% T34% G38AY, 
7 to 12 in. .70% 339 68147 63 2% 


Pipe, Vitrified Sewer— 


Carload lots. : 
Standard re and Fittings, 2 
to 24 é ss 
New hagiend SiS aca wih © abo Ee 68% 
New York and New Jersey. 71% 
Maryland, Delaware, E. Pa.75% 


West. Pa, and West Va. xe 
Vir ytela 2.00 cc cccvsccsces 76% 
Ohio, Michigan and Ky. 7% 
rrr ne 


NOTE.—Carload tots are generally de- 
livered. 


Pipe, Stove— 


Edwards’ Nested Stove Five: Lo 
5 in., per 100 joints... .$7.00 a 
6 in., per 100 joints... . 7.50 8.50 
7 in.. per 100 joints.... 8.50 9.50 


Planes and Plane lrons— 
Wood Planes-— 


Bench, first qual....... . 40410 
Bench, Second qual. . . 50410 
Molding . : 83% 410 
Bailey's “sianies Be & : “Go.) oseee 0% 
ct Stephens Co. 
meoch. First ali ty  paneegil 40@40&10% 
Bench, Second Quality.. 50a 504107 & 
ET <i cschaciebabare 334%4@ 33%&10%, 
Toy and German........-.-- erratyy 
Casta . anernees wapneronosmebee was oe8 60°, 
Ohio Too 0. = 
Bene h, F iret Quality...... 40@40& 10% 
Bench. Second Quality... .50@50&10 2 
Molding ee SSiACeS3 4nd 107, 
Adjustable Wood Bottom.......... oo 
DWIREGR cccccccccnsccesccsocccccevectooses a” 


Iron Planes— 
Bailey’s (Stanley R. & L. Co.)..... 40% 
Chaplin’s Iron Planes............ 50& 10% 
MjesoRaneees Planes (Stanley R. rg 


a eee e emer eee eeeeeeeeeeeeeeeee fo 


Ohio Tool Co.’s Iron Planes......... 
Sargent’s ....... Socbbeasodoseseoso win; 
UMiON .cccccccccccsccccccccccccvcvoesess 
Plane Irons— 
Wood Bench Plane Irons...... 
254 10@90 % 
Bienelt BeBe a0.600000086000008060 9000 0588 ho 
Chapin-Stephens Co........... sa 3KIO ; 
GHD. BOGE WO enc0c cc vcncsescsecsboccsud 30% 
Stanley BR. & L. Co......+eceeeeseees 35% 
SIE 1a van cd anadddsvcecentecteiebarateas 50% 
Te, & L.F. Wee wcccccecencces W&5@2", 
Planters, Corn, Hand— 
Kohler’s Eclipse.............. # doz. $8.50 
Plates— 
PPOUOE on cvcccscsves @s%e¢ 
Self-Sealing Pie Plates le ee 
Cad. WD Gar. SBE... ccscccccsncctsia 


Pliers and Nippers— 


Button Pliers........ .7%5&10@80% 

Gas Burner, per doz.. & in., $1.25 
@ $1.30; 6 in. » SLA @ $1.50. 

Gas Pipe.. 7 10 =12-in. 

$2.00 $2.25 $3.00 an 

Acme Nipp epemenahsennbbnstil 50@5045 ° 

Cronk & pavier Mfg. Co.: 
American Button 
RINE UL. ste pvatbabudbborechvedsaudiieall 
Improved Button 
Se tt: ND. bn cs ice dtleonnsmnnll 
Combination and others 

Heller's Farriers’ Nippers. 


and Tools............. Uixiteaene iy 








Pulleys, Single w vheel— 
oh 


ulls dil ach newhan neg talaieu tl Aw ning or Tackle, 


Utica — Forge & Tool Co.: 
Pliers and Nippers, all kinds 


Plumbs and Levels— 


Chapin-Stephens Co.: : 
Plumbs and Levels...... 30@30&10& 10% 
Chapin’s Imp. Brass Cor. okuae? 
Poc ket Pr BRa3W& 

Piumbs and Levels 

Levels.....+++++++55 0° 


doz ‘ 
Hay Fork, Swivel or Solid Bye. 
doz., 4 in., $1.25; 5 in., 


Disston’s Pocket 
. Jennings & Co.’s Iron 
. Jennings & Co.’s Iron, 


ee R. & L. Ceiling or Bod, J d 


Electric Li ht. 





Poachers, Egg— 


Buffalo Stem 


Sash Pulleys— 
0; No, 2 Poachers, # gs, 
as “Round End, per doz, 1% and 


Points, Stuateie— so Face Plate, 
Bulk and 1-lb. papers Ss 
b.9 


\-lb. papers 


Auger Mortise, 
, per doz., " and 2 in. 


Fox- All-Steel, 


1b. 9% @ 104 ‘ed 
Grand Rapids All Steel Noiseless. ine 
ide 1 70&107% 


Pokes, Animal— 


1% i 
6. Troy. oe.” in., lite 2 im ié 
1% i id 2 Js 


Manufacturers’ Lists... Tackle Blocks 


5 mag tate sg 
i Pitcher Spout... 
Wood Pumps, Tubing, “éc. “ie 
. Acting (low list) 
Barnes’ Pitcher Spout 
Rubber | ‘bidbiiragm Ne. 

, B. ‘& L. Block ¢ $16. 


Pump #8 doz 
Pin? ss Walling’s Fast Mail Hand, 
‘h nt & Walling’s _ feat iat “(id 
Flint & Walling’s Tight Top Pitch 
Hattonal Gpouany Mfg. 


Ww ee peaacecese | 


- 0¢; B gro. $4.50; 
; 1b 





12. 
Babess ‘Friend Metal Polish, # 


Wynn’s White Silk, Vy pt. cans, 
doz, $3.00 


Mechanical Sprayer 
ane, Pumps (low list) 
Power Pumps 
Spray Pumps 
Pump Leathers— 

Plunger and Lower Valve—Per 


Stove— = | Mechanical Sprayer............s.e+0.. 
Black Eagle Beuzine Paste, 5 th can 
#8 t 10¢ | Myers’ Power Pumps................. 


Black Jack Paste, 
Black Kid Paste, 5 tb can. 
Ladd’s Black Beauty, gr. $10. 
Joseph Dixon’s, . $5.75 

Dixon's Plumbago.. 





Plunger C up Leathers—Per 100: 
Peerless Iron 


Punches— 
Saddlers’ or Drive, good 
doz. 50@75¢ 


Poppers, ie. aorta. single tube, 


ity 
Revolving (4 tubes).......... 
doz. $3.50@3.75 
Bemis & Call Co.’s Cast St’l Drive. 5% 
Bemis & Cail Co.'s ere 
Mormill's Ee. 1 ( A. oS. 


Post Hole and Tree Au- 
gers and Diggers— 
See also Diggers, Post Hole, éc. 


al Fan Steel— 
Floste, . ao. 5 ft., 





Hercules, p> N 
Niagara Hollow Punche 
Niagara Solid Punches 


; K 
Tinners’ Hollow, P.,A.& 
Tinners’ Gould, re & 


eek 


Potato Parers— 
See Parers, Potato. 


Pots, Glue— 


Pectimsen Door, &c.— 
Cast Iron Barn Door; 
Screw ~— for Rd. Groove 


Powder— 


In Caniste rs: Angular for Sq. Groove Wheels: ; 


F ine ‘Sporting, 10: a. : 
Sliding Door, Painted “- see 


ee: Door. an rought ene 


“Reliable ‘mer, Track, # ft. oe 
No. 2, Reliable Hgr. Track, 


‘Bout Braced Steel Rail.. 
N . Rail 


King’s Se ~ Smokeless: pas ie 
» ie ins*paalinsnensnsssts 
Ce; (6% Tt bulk) 


Halt case (1 » cans bulk) 
King’s Smokeless: 
Keg (25 tb bulk) 


ggeze 88 


BEES 


=. 
= 


Hinged Han ger. 


~ 
exes 
Sssas* 


"s: 
Hinged ra P 100 ft., 
..1 in,, $2.75; 1% 
++ e® 100 ft. $4.00 


100 ft. No. 201, $4.00; No. 202, $4.40 
New York, 1 x 3-16 in., 


Hinged Hanger Rail, # ft., 


ise case 12 (1 Mc. bk).. 7. 
Robin Hood Sm’less Shot Gun.. 


Presses— 
Fruit and Jelly— 
C @2 2 


xa 


stenteal iy n. 
Lawrence Bros. : 


eal Presses— # 100 ft. $2.75 


Pruning Hooks and Shears 
Pullers, Cork— 


Invincible Cork Puller 


Pullers, Nail— 


syclops 
Miller’s Falls, No. 3, # doz., 
ae No. 1, Nail Puller, 


ann: $3.25; 1% x 3-16. $3.50 
special Hinged Han 


wee: 3% x_s, 
Lag Screw Rati,” 
Cone? iin srelley Track, 


BE II «onc acscvesape : 
eer’ Hanger Co. 





Smith & Hemenway Co.: 
Wrought roster, 1 3-16 in... ft. 


Diamond B, No. 3, case tee... Wrought Bracket. % x 5-i6.. # ft T¢ 
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Rakes— 
NOTE. are 
selling from the list of September 
1, 1904, but many jobbers are still 
using list of August 1, 1899, or 
selling at net prices. 
Fort Madison Red Head Lawn.. 25 
Fort Madison Blue Head Lawn....$2.70 
Jackson Lawn, 29 and 30 teeth. ae 
i Si pc recacacykcousthGencenes ase’ 2% 
Cronk’s: 
New Champion Garden, # doz., 12 
teeth, $15.00; 14, $16.50; 16, $18.00. .75° 
Victor Garden, # doz.. 12 teeth, 
$15.00; 14, $16.50; 16, $18.00....75425% 
Queen City Lawn, # doz., 20 teeth, 
MEE WA: MEER cvavewad csesvcdussegenes 








Anticlog Lawn, ® doz............ $4.00 
Malleable Garden...... . 10&10% 
Kohler’s: 
Lawn Queen, 20-tooth...... P doz. $3.45 
Lawn Queen, 24-tooth...... # doz. $3.60 
Paragou, 2-tooth........... # doz. $2.75 
Paragon, 24-tooth........... # doz. $3.00 
Steel Garden, 14-tooth....% doz. $2.88 
Malleable Garden, 14-tooth, # doz. 
$1.75 2.00 
Weldless Steel Garden............ 75&5% 
Rasps, Horse— 
ET {Lisaalnest<conceussiieaetisas 75% 
pO” SS eee TO0&5@T0& 105 % 
McCaffrey’s American St’d...60&10&5% 
New Nicholson.........sc0c0+. 70& 10@75 % 
See also Files, 
Razors— 
0 RE ee ay 60% 


Fox Razors, No, 44..% doz. $20.00 
Fox Razors, No, 82, Platina.. 


Fox Razors, No. 42..% doz. $20.00 \ 
's 
® doz. $25.00 ja 


I db deb ivteoss vncccgcesesuuted 60% 
Sage & Hatch: 
Arbo Anti-Rust............ # doz. “eS 
PD custrccneccscscxasd # doz. $6.00 
SED * 606 Ge dnddacnv ores agg # doz. $6.00 
Silberstein : 
Carn Magmetic. ..0..crccccccesens $18.00 
Sy Dial pcccvncstncbesaed $15.00 
eee ar $12.00 
Ge I nc cn coasastaceusnvas 40° 
; Safety Kazors— 
EE Scucuactecctahctasccaceesieces 40% 
Reels, Fishing— 
Hendryx: 


M60 6. A 6, B 6. M 9% 

9 16 16, B 16, 4008, inubber: 
‘aan Nickeled Populo........ 20% 
Aluminum, German wily., Bronze. 25%, 
1240 N, “ i WabaE ies a sascasicseds 20% 
3004 N, 06 N, 6 RM, G 9.......... 25% 
4 N.¢ P PN, ba N, % PN.......... 20% 
4 


986 F 


Competitor ot P. : 
202 PN, 102 PR, PR 20% 
301 P30 PN, 00304 P 00301 PN133- 


Registers— List July 1, 1908. 





Black Jap....... wwsassu ees 15% 

Po ee ee ob oka eae 15% 
Revolvers— 

Single Action.......... 95¢Q$1.00 


Double Action, except 44 cal. $1.85 
Double Action, 44 caliber... .$2.00 
EE eb oe 6 eo . $3.55 
IE ns ds a8 bie oie $4.00 

NOTE. — Jobbers fre ntly cut the 
aon prices of manufacturers Sor small 


Riddles, Hardware Grade 
16 im. ........per doz, $2.25@$2.50 
17 in.........per doz. $2.50@$2.75 
ie Beta es 60% ..per doz. $2.75@$3.00 


Rings and Ringers— 


Bull Rings— 
2 2% Sinch. 
Steel .......80.70 0.75 0.80 doz. 
Copper .....$1.00 1.15 1.40 doz. 
Rea's Improved Self-Piercing, Cop- 
ver, 2 in., ¥, o- $1.25; 2% in., 
1.50; 3 in. $1.7 
Hog nee. and Ringers— 
Hill’s Rings, gro. bowres.$4.00@4.50 
Hill’s Ringers, Gray Iron..... 
doz. 50@55¢ 
Hill’s Ringers, Malleable Iron. . 
doz. 70@75¢ 
Blair’s Rings... per gro.$4.75@5.25 
Blair’s Ringers. per doz. $0.60@ .65 
Brown’s Rings. .per gro.$5.00@5.50 
Brown’s Ringers.per d0z.$0.60@ .65 


Rivets and Burrs— 





E'S 6 id~ f bewaed OD 504 10460 % 

Iron or Steel........ .76@5€5% 
Rollers— 

Acme, Stowell’s Anti-Friction...... 50% 

Barn Door, Sargent’s list...... . 60% 

eb vtndlent- ene nme T2¢ 

Cronk’s Brinkerhoff................... 9M¢ 


NUE SENG baiGasesdaspiecc cdkbmhanns sue 40 
Richards’ Stay: 
mangs Adj. ‘and Reversible No, 53.50% 
K. Adj. and Racor, No. 58.517 
a Screw, Nos, 55 and 57........ 


Fire Door, No wa biudesesesecuattae io 
DNR. OG. WB, oasids co ndgncctoee's 
Stowell’s Barn ene Stay..# doz. s 00 
Swett’s Anti-Friction................. 50% 
Screw and Spike Stay...... doz. 6¢ 
Hinge Adjustable Stay..... doz, 0¢ 

Rope— 
a 7-16 in. diam. and larger: 
PS deb uwéys't en's 1b..11% @ 12¢ 
Sisal. “-i6 in. diam. and larger: 
Braver. 1b. 8@8\%4¢ 
En cnn ds exes és 1b. 944@ 


Sisal, Hay, Hide and Bale 
Ropes, Medium and Coarse: 
ET <i bs au» > 06m Ib. 8S@8%4¢ 
Pure... 6.06... to. 9K@9%E 
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Tarred, Medium 


Sisal, Lath 

Yarn: 
BEGG. ccc cic tomvcsesses lb. T%¢ 
PAE. scccccevese lb. IGN AE 
Cotton Rope: Lb. 
Best, 4-th. G68 large? .«cccs 16¢ 
Medium, ' 4-in. and larger. . .14¢ 


Common, te -in. and larger. 10%¢ 
Jute Rope: 
Thread No. i \Y-in. & up. 1b. Bee 


Thread No. 2, \%4-in. & up, lb.o%¢ 
Old Colony Manila Tranenienee 
Ro OPO svcceccecesercneereeneees th 17*%é¢ 
Wire Rope 
Galwanized ......++++- Abad MG % 
PROM acic cc edowentacns 50k2%4% 
Ropes, Hammocks— 
Covert Mfg, Co.: = 
Tete evstsossversscreneereeeeeees sgaiae 
Covert Saddlery Works.......----- waa 
Rules— 
Bowwood .....00-222 60410 10% 
SN ‘Zeca es xs . 354 10@S5d 1065 7, 
Chapin-Stephens Co. hiatal 60@ 60810 
Flexifold ‘.........00.. i410 10&2% 2 
TVOTY .nccccccccccccevccces 35@ 35K 1UK 10% O% 
Ptece}laneous eeeeeeeeees SOE OE el? 
Cc AMACION ......seeeeeeves 
Stationers’ bneengenutes “ Ba Tr 










Folding, Wood.. 








Folding, Steel. -33%4ae107, 
Lufkin’s Steel. -50& 10% 
Lutkin's ans se wees 60% 
Stanley R. b> 2 

Boxw oe geeseenad 62% % 

IVOTY occcccseccccccvccceccrcecsvesenes 45% 

Miscellaneous ° 60% 

Zig Zag. .....ccccrecccccvecccccceseces 407% 

Zig Zag, Pin Joint......0+++.... 42%% 
Upson Nut Co. : a0 

Oxw ae senate tees 
LVOFY cccccsccccccccece 0a? 


Sash Balances— 
See Balance, Sash 
Sash Locks— 
See Locks, Sash. 
Sash Weights— 
See Weights, Sash. 

Sausage Stuffers or Fillers 
‘See Gtemere or Fillers, Sausage. 
Saw Frames— 

See Frames, Saw. 
Saw Sets— See Sets, Saw. 
Saw Tools—See Tools, Saw. 
Saws— 





Atkins’: nm 
° AFCUIAF 22.00.00 secccccsoces segeeeees 200% 
5 TNE ccccccccece 50&1 & 
Cross Cuts 
Mulay, Mill and Drag.. 
One-Man Saw.........-++ 
Wood Saws.........+++- 


Hand, Compass. 
Chapin-Stephens 


Turning Saws and ‘irvames.. aa % 
Diamond Saw & Stamping Wor 

Sterling Kitchen Saws..... 30d 10810% 
Disston’s: 


a a Solid and Ins’ted Tooth. 09 












Band, 2 to 14 in. wide 
Band, % to 1%....-.-+++ é 
NI cn ad cdpencn é 
Narrow Crosscuts.......... 55 
Mulay, Mill and Drag.. 507 
Framed Woodsaws........ 35% 
woes findes pcocecessenes 9h 
Bend Te i Nos. 12, 99, 9, 6, oe 
Hand Saws, Nos t. di, idii, 8, 1 
of 00, Combination. danchedtannuctat a0 
om) ey H + 25% 
Butcher Saws and “pindes.. 35% 
C.. E. Jennings & Co.'s: se 
Back Saws..... erccebecbouseoes seen e2d% 
Butcher Saws..........-ssccscccseesess 30% 


Compass and Ke 

Framed 

Hand SaW6.......ccccccccsces 

Wood Saw Blades 
Millers Falls: 





Butcher Saws.. vovee 1S&10% 
Star Saw NE eet Bee 
Peace & Richardson’s Hand Saws...307% 
Simonds’ : ‘ 
Circular Saws........ccscsecscsceesees 50% 
Crescent Ground Cross Cut Saws. .35 Z 
One-Man Cross Cuts............ 40&10% 
Gang Mill, Mulay and Drag Saws. 50% 
Band S@WS.......cccccccsccesssessees 50” 
i ~~. eeacaccuee 
utcher ws 
TEARE BAWBoe.ccccccccccceces 2a ag 
_ i Bay ee ae nuces ae 
ompass ey Hole, &c.. 
Woon 8 eer et 
wiootield Mach, Screw ear 
“Biamond Kitchen Saws.. ee 
utcher Saws _— Be cccvecses 
Whiter Madden Clemson 
Co.’s Cross Cut sews be cSennaneasen 


Hack Saws— 
Atkins’ Hack Saw Blades A A A..3% 
Disston’s: 


Comenve WiaGas. oc ccceccccccccccesess 3% 

DEED anaxncacasccecctananséucmebd 40° 

Hack Saw Frames..............+.+- 30° 
Fitchburg File a. The Best.. 339 
Cc. E, aS 

Hack Saw Cloak mos. 175, 180.. ftiiy 

Hack Saws, Nos, 175, 180, com lete, 

Goodell’s Hack Saw Blades......... 40% 


Griffin’s Hack Saw Frames. ‘3a58109 
orate s Hack Saw Blades... .3565&107, 
Springfield Mach. Screw Co.: 
Yiamond Hack Saw Blades.. 
Diamond Hack Saw Frames 4 

Star Hack Saws and Blades.. 
Sterling Hack Saw Blades.. * $oai0e5” 





Sterling Hack Saw Frames.. (308 10&10% 
Scroll— 
ND FR BT sa ann catesvacsccent 3% 
Barnes’ Scroll’ Saw Blades.......... 40% 
Barnes’ Velocipede Power Scroll Saw. 
without ing attachment, $18; 
with boring attachment, $20...... my 


| 


$10.00.......... 15&10% 


Lester, complete, 9 

Kogers, complete. $4.00.......... 15&10% 
Scalers, Fish— 

Covert’s Saddlery Works.......... 60&10% 
Scales— 


Family, Turnbull’s. . . .50@50€10% 
Counter: 
Hatch, Platform, % oz. to 4 
ME atnns Chk s ae es doz. $5.50 
Two Platforms, oz. to 8 
i Ce tink 2d oe eed ea doz. $16.00 
Union Platform, Plain.$1.70a 1.90 
Union Platform, Stpd.$1.85@2.15 
Chatillon’s: 


TTORD, . ccvcccccadecdccceseccoscvccceee 357 

FAvOrite ....ccsseseeserececreeseeeres 40%, 

Crocers’ Trip Scales............s.+0+ 50% 
Chicago Scale Co.: 

The ‘‘ Little Detective ’....25 tbs 50% 

Union or Family No. 2............ : 

Portable Platform (reduced list) ..50% 


, Wagon or Stock (reduced list). BES (5 
‘The Standard ’’ Portables........ 
“the Standard ’’ R. KR. and Wagon. 209 


Scrapers— 
Bow, 1 Handle..... doz. $2.00@2.25 
Bow, 2 Handle..... doz. $2.60@2.85 
Ship.... Light, $2.00; Heavy, $4. 50 
Adjustable Box Se raper’ (iS. R. & L. 
Th (i one asccecusweceanadehenbanad 415% 
Chapin-Stephens Co., Box.. . 50@50&10% 
Screens, Window and 
Frames— 
Air Line Pattern Screens........ 60.&10% 
Flyer Pattern Screens. .60&10@60&10&5% 
Maine Screen Frames.......... 4K 105% 
Perfection Screens...... 60 & 10@60& 1085" 


Phillips’ Screen Frames. ..60&5@60&10% 


See also Doors. 
Screws—Bench and Hand 
Bench, Iron, doz., 1 in., $2.50@ 
2.75; 1%, $3.00@3.25 ; 144 . $3.50@3.75 
Bench, W’d, Beech. doz. 30@304€5% 
ONE Wa a's dacckces 30305 7, 
RK. Bliss Mfg. Co., Hand... .30@30&10%, 


Chapin-Stephens Co., Hand. -30@W& 10%, 
Ohio Tool Co., ft and Hand. .30% 


Coach, Lag and Hand Rail— 
Lag, Cone Point, list -— 7 


(berets eee’ 5ATIGY, 
coach, aaa Point, dist 
ek fy We ee wecannsane 1214% 
Hand Rail, list Jan, 1, Lio 
706 10@75% 


Jack Screws-- 
Standard List...... - 154 10G80E5% 








Millers Falls........ -50&10&107 
Millers Falls, Wis ostocassaal 50&10°% 
PE Wlcid<snsacs 12 150@508&5 72 
NUE 5, x cauiosantextswskaepbiads 70&10° 
Swett Iron Works.......... 75&10@80&5°7 
Machine— 
List Jan. 1, 98: 

Flat or Round Head, Iron. 
50@506.10%, 

Flat or Round Head, Brass. 
50@506 10% 

Set and Cap— 
MOO CEP) oc ccc wesseccccns 80% 

Set (Steel), net advance over 
FUG og cxudcatcvewseveusan 25% 
eee ee 15% 
A Cas ec aee Cane cae 75 
M.S Gs do's 0 dein ous 60é 107 
Fillister Hd. Cap...... 60d 104 10% 
Wood— 


List July 23, 1903. 
Manufacturers’ printed discounts: 
Flat Head, Iron..... 8714 10@. . 
Round Head, Iron...85 &10@.. 
Flat Head, Brass....85 €10@.. 
Round Head, Brass..80 £10@.. 
Flat Head, Bronze. . .774«400@. 
Round Head, Bronze.75 £10@.. 
BPO BOTOUS «sé ieee vee's 87 Mg 10 


Scroll Saws— 
See Saws, Scroll. 


Scythes— Per doz. 
Prices announced for nert season: 
Clipper Pattern, Grass 5 
Full Polished, Clipper...... $6. 
Grain 
Clipper, Grain 
Weed and Bush 


Seeders, Raisin— 
Enterprise 


Sets— Awl and Tool— 


AGpe’ s Sets, Awl and Tools: 
, @ doz. $10.00...... 50&10 210% 
Fray) s Adj. Tool Banden, Nos. 1, $12; 
. $18; 3, $12; 4, $9; Rp 50% 
"BE. Jennings & Co.’ *s Model Toohy 


MIND 550s cabtagiddivatdnsnicuas 
Millers Pails Adj. a Puen, No 
1, $12; No. 4, $12; . $18... .15&10% 
Garden Tool ‘Sets— 
Ft. Madison Three Plows. Hoe, Rake 
fae # doz sets 58 | 00 
SE nas oadu dae gro. $3.50@3.75 
Buck Br0S... 222-02 seseeesesseeeeesss oleh 


Cannon’s Diamond Point, # gro. = 257 


II a lication aint hal ae 0. $9.00 
Snell’s Cannon’s Diamond oint. 

gro. $7.20 
Snell’s Cor’gated, Cup Pt...# gro. $7.20 
Snell’s Knurled, Cup Pt gro. $7. 


Syineteld Mach. Screw Co.: 
iamond Knurled Cup Pt. ye gro. $7.50 


Rivet— 
Regular Wet.........- T5QAT5L10 % 
y Saw— 
Aiken’s: 
ND shes Cede ouasedlndd uaéde 50& 10 
DE warcsddapoccsscakahedoas 50d& 10% 
Atkin’s: 
IL Rds Gnvceuseesecenvessbaadiat 40% 
DD... carreadsedesesdvvcendetial 40% 
Bemis & Call Co.’s: 
SUONS Ci decveccecesces gn tedorceteoses 2% 


3 S5ka85 LSLILTL 


Mornill's No 1. $15 Deedes ects cas 
Nos, 3 and 4, Cross Cut, $20.63.. 
No. 5, Mill, $30,00....... 

POOR, Ae OR Sc. -dccceces 
No, 1 Old ‘Style, $10.00............ 
Special, —s. 

Giant Royal. ¢ 

Royal, Hand.. 

Taintor Positive 


Shaving- 


Fox Shaving Sets, No, 9 
# doz., net, $24.00 


Sharpeners, Knife — 
Chicago Wheel & Mfg. Co........ 65% 
Shaves, Spoke— 


WE a dixsnetweees doz.$1.10@ 1.25 


ins b% oie ase ae doz. st. wae. 25 
Bailey’s (Stanley R. & L. 


20 
25% | 
50%, | 
0% | 
50”. | 
50 
50 
50 








Razor Edge (Stanley R. & L. "bs'5": 

yon a pheus Co.......3 320@% eniodes 

Goodell’s. @ doz. $9.00............ 15&10% 

ROU OE GU WP ihadedenecceteceactnar 50°? 
Shears— 

Cast Iron... 7 8 9 in. 
Best ....$16.00 18.00 20.00 gro. 
Good ...$13.00 15.00 17.00 gro. 
Cheap .. $5.00 6.00 7.00 gro. 

Straight Trimmers, éc.: 

Best quality Jap... .70@%0&10% 
Best quality, Nickel. .60@60é10% 
Fair quality, Jap. . .80@8085 2 
Fail quality, Nickel. - T5@""£ 10%, 

Tailors’ Shears....... HOG. yee 10 

Acme Cast Shears.............. @A0& 

Heinisch’s Tailor’s Shears........... 10% s 

Wilkinson’s Hedge, 1900 list......... 45% 


Wilkinson’s Branch, Lawn ‘ Border. 40° 
Wilkinson’s Sheep, 1900 list........ 50”, 


Tinners’ Snips— 
Steel Blades........ 20454 20E 10% 
Steel Laid Blades joc 10050 
Forged Handles, Steel Blades, Berlin, 

40a 40&10 
Heinisch’s Snips. ......cccccccscsss- 40% 
Jennings & Grittin Mfg. Co.'s. 6% to 
DP Mlden ccddccncustdedhaaAbuvavesscncceee 
Biagaze. Micinscccuactientessedevqucel 40° 
we GE Wis Giidenédsodiesdsntioraeds 20% 


wrentia Shears and Tools 

Cronk’s Grape Shears.............. 33% 

Cronk’s Pruning Shears............ 334% 

Disston’s Combined Pruning iiook 
and Saw, # doz. $18.00 

Diston's Pruning Hook, 


John T. Henry Mfg. Co. 
Pruning Shears, all ade. -40@10&5% 
Orange Shears............ 50k 1K SUK: 2°? : 


a 





Ct umhasneneneeenetdedtnall 40& 10450 

et ND. ck cconanadinibhesaaine 75% 
i Sk A CS 

Sheaves— Sliding Door— 
Stowell’s Anti-Friction............... 50% 
Pa —_ Roller, i 
Reading. NET EN 
Wrightsvitie  iiatiicld Pattern. 





Sliding Shutter— 


Beata Pi weneeneuaweaedbussuswiadenls 40% 
a Mchendsaupadaieraieetziede 334%, 
Baeent’ end hadadeneuasnneemainn 50&10% 
no-no Empty— 
Brass Shells, mpty : 
First ae all gauges........ O&5% 
— Club, Rival, 10 one 12 | 
paw Mesciie’ oes ceadevkecdiacts 
Acme, Ideal, Leader, New Rapid, 
Magic. 10, 12, 16 and 20 gauge.5&5% 


Blue Rival, New Climax, Challenge, 
Monarch, Defiance, Repeater, Yel- 
low Rival, 10, 12, 16 and 20 gau re. .20% 

Climax, Union, League, New 
10 and 12 Rs cnntznnghetvéaionns 5% 

Climax, Union, League, oe Rival 
14, 16 and 20 gauge ($7.50 list). 20% 

Expert, Metal Lined and Pigeon, 10— 
12, 16 and 20 Pl iceseosees 3 

Robin Hood, Low Brass........! : 
Robin Hood, High Brass........ 30&10% 


Shells, Loaded— 
Loaded with Black Powder. .40% 
Loaded with Smokeless Powder, 


medium grade........... 085 % 
Loaded with Smokeless Powder, 
MOOR QUEER... ccsciscs 504 1048 10% 


Pobin Hood Smokeless Powder: 
Robin Hood, Low Brass.. 50° 
Comets, High bassencces 50 1045 Z 


Shoes, Horse, Mule,&c.— 
F.o.b. Pittsburgh: 


PNG ES sa milan . per keg $4.00 
Se nates vee ¥ebe per keg $3.75 
Burden’s, all sizes............ B keg $3.90 

Shot— 
Drop, up to B, 25-Ib. bag... . $1.65 | 
Drop, B end target... 2... 

per 25-1b. bag, $190 
Beek, CERO. tied dts ues $1.90 | 
Chilled, 25-1b. bag...... dans 


Shovels and Spades— 
Association List, Nov. 15, 1902. 40% 


Sieves and Sifters— 
Hunter’s Imitation........... 
gro. $10.50@ 11.00 | 


Hamter’s Gemmine. ..cccccucss 

per gro. a 50 | 

Buffalo Metallic Bined, 8. gr.: | 
H4&16 16&18 "8&2 


13.20 $13.50 
Shaker (Barler’s Pat.) Flour Sifters. 
GB. Ti cscsccacopccccusecepecase 20% 


Sieves, Seamless Metallic 

-——Per dozen.— 
6 12% 2 
1.05 1.10 1.20 
1.15 1.20 1.39 





Tron re. vs. 
Tinned Wire. $1.15 





Sieves, Wooden Rim— 
Nested, 10, 11 and 12 Inch. 
Mesh 18, Nested... .doz. $0.90@0.95 
Mesh 20, Nested... .doz. $1.00€@1.05 
Mesh 24, Nested... .doz. $1.30@1.40 


Sinks. Cast lron— 
Standard list......... 6060 10% 


NOTE.—There is not entire uniformity 
in lists used by jobbers. 


Skeins, Wagon— 
Cast Iron...... .80&10@8041C 23 
Co rrr 40@ 40k 10% 


Slates, School— 
Factory Shipments. 
oi Meds 6ea oeene 50G@50E 10%, 
Eureka, Uneacelled Noiseless. . 
60€5 tens 
Victor A, Noiseless........... 
6044 tens &5 


Slaw Cutters— See Cutters. 


Snaps, Harness— 


Rare HO@ OE 10%, 

Covert Mfg. Co. : s 
DE ‘ntcnectiedsexdus pivegdanennn W&2%, 
High Grade 
Jockey 
Trojan 
EE diantaceiaded 
Yankee Roller 

Covert’s Saddlery Works: 
Crown 
oe 


o 


7 & 








DROGOL nacceeecccnecceee 


ED Gndinedadbandcduideadiucedied 
Oneida y 

SPEER Sink céedadicetdnsentecnsete 60%, 
Sargent’s Patent Guarded.. - -66%&10%, 

Snaths— 
Scythe ...... -50% 


Snips, Tinners—Scee Shears. 
Spoons and Forks— 
Silver Plated— 


Good Quality....... 50k 106045 % 


WUE 8 «Kid bee ceen <a 60@ 60 10%, 
International Silver Co.: 








1847 Rogers. Bros. and Rogers & 
FR a i aie a iene naa 40.& 10% 
ers & Bro., William = ers’ 
agile Brand....... & 
Anchor, Rogers Bran 
Wm, Rogers & 
Miscellaneous— 


German Silver. 
Cattaraugus ( ‘utlery CX oO. 
PED Ni caccndadvodahsouddteaidd 50 


Tinned Iron— 


. 60@60E5% 





TGS 2. ccc eeeee per gro. 45G50¢ 
Tables .......per gro. $0.0@$1.00 
Springs— Door— 
Ce MO ccnewecentseusneesds 40&10 
CN) CEN tk Aradiibiinananvededsauseeas 20 
PEE GEM ce,«.cesccuevengsesuatade 25% 
Bape: 40& 10% 
Star (Coil)..... ccc. eataccoassea 
Torrey’s Rod, 39 ir # doz. $1.10- 
WEEN, GBs décaccacnictatuand 50& 104 10% 


Carriage, Wagon, &c.— 


“™. and Wider: Per ib 

TACK 0... cccccccccees FO? 
Half Bright. wes detnaeds 4a4\4e 
BE cb cvenas eens FOE 

Pain io d Seat eben ; 
Mme2rzese... ---per pr. 42¢ 
My 23 e 2. ..-per pr. 70¢ 
Sprinklers, Lawe— 

IE ce itaweieaeseaddeunser: 25@ 30° 

Philadelphia No. #8 doz. $12; No. 
2, $15; No. 3, $4 boudusesdéceecéecenc 30% 
Squares— 


or 5, 1900. 
QTILS% 

Try Seuare and 
staedea 604 10£ 1070 %, 

Iron Hdl, Squares: and T- 
|. ere 40 10@ 40k 10410 % 
Disston’s Try Sa. and T-Bevels....70% 
Wiasterpotomn's Try and Miter, No. 


Nickel plated.. } 

Steel and Iron. 

Rosewood Hal. 
T-Bevels 


Squeezers, Lemon 
Wood, Common, gro., No. 0, 

$5.25@$5.50: No. 1, $6. 25@$6.50: 
Wood, Porcelain Lined: 

Co heap iar ae ace 
GOGe GHGGS. ce ccevecs doz. $1.2 
Tinned Iron....... doz. $0.75@1. 25 
Iron, Porcelain Lined. . . doz. $1.75 


Staples— 


Barbed Blind 1b. 64644 ¢ 
Electricians’, Association list. 
804 104104 10° % 
Fence Staples, Plain, $2.25; Gal- 
WE a 6 6aew eb ue vena $2.55 
Poultry Netting Staples 


per lb. 34@3\4¢ 


Grand Crossing Tack Co.’s list. .80&10% 
Steels, Butchers’— 

BEET Boss cnnncecananie niebinegushecen 30% 

OI a6 sr ios hs ckgigdecda Sacda; 

C. & A. Hoffmann’s 





Steelyards— __.. 30306 10% 
Stocks and Dies— 


| Blacksmiths’ .... - 0506 10% 
| Curtis Rev’ble Ratchet. Die Stock. .25 
Derby Screw Pilates.................. 3% 


Gardner Die Stocks. No. 1 


Gardner Die Stocks, larger size 





GE II inc adcdaiedéctéciened $ 
Lightning Screw Plaic......... daa 
BRU MN ii Ratccctnnrcnanaddstcaces DY 
Reece’s New Screw Plates...... ... 5°? 


Stone—Scythe Stones— 
Chicago Wheel & Mfg. Co.: 


= Corundum, 10 in., $8.00 
12 in., $10.80. » 
Norton’ Emery Scythe Stones: 
Less than gross lots........ gro. $9.00 
gross of more......... ‘0 .$7.20 
Lots of 10 gross or more +4 . 002 





‘ 


* a ae . ee 
5 ENE OA OE 6 EIU POMEL A EST RTE OF 


1726 


Pike Mfg. Co., 1901 list: 
Black Diamond 8. 8.. ¥ 
Lamoille 8, 38 
White Mountain 8. S. 
Green Mountain 8. a4 

8.4 


3 
te 


+e 
33° 
2 


Extra Indian Pond 8 
No. 1 Indian Pond 38. 
No, 2 Indian Pond 8.8. 
Leader Red End 8. 8. EZ 
Emery and eames 0 in 


ot! 
ane 


2 eesteses 
33% % 


© 2 


Pure Corundum, 10 in., gro $ 
Crescent $7. 
Emery Scythe Rifles, 2 Coat, # 
Emery Scythe Rifles, 3 Coat, 
Emery Scythe Rifles, 4 Coat, 12 J 
Balance of 1904 list 33%% 


Oil Stones, &c.— 


Chicago Wheel & Mfg. Co., 1901 list: 
Gem Corundum Oil, Double Grit.50% 
Gem Corundum Axe, Single or 

Double Grit 
Gem Corundum Slips 
Gem Corundum Razor Hones.. 


Pike Mfg. Co., a list: BE 


232 


Arkansas St. No. 1, 3 to 5% in. 
Arkansas St. No. . ve to 8 in 
Arkansas Sli 

Lily White eshita, 4 to 8 in. 
Rosy Red Washita, 4 to 8 in. 
Washita St., Extra, 4 to 8 in. 
Washita St. No. 1, 4 to 8 in,4 
Washita St., No, 2, 4 to 8 in. 


see: 


eeszee’ 
A4848804686 
33% % 


Lily White “Slips 
Rosy Red Slips 
Washita Slips, 
Washita Slips, No. 
Washita Slips, No 
India Oil Stones (entire list). 
Quickcut Emery and Corun um “Oil 
Stone, Double Grit 33% % 
Quickcut Emery and Corundum Axe | 
Stone, Double Grit 33% 8%, 
Gute kcut Mapety, Babbing Bric . ~ 
indostan No, 1, R’g’lar. ® S¢ 
Hindostan No. 1, Small.. lw¢ 
Axe Stones (all kinds) 
Turkey Oil Stones, Extra, 5 to 
Th B0¢ 


in 
ueer Creek Stones, 4 to 

ueer Creek Sli 

Sand Stone 

Belgian, German and Swaty Razor | 
Hones 

Natural 


Sai | 
Hones z. $3.00 
Quick Knife ys 
Hones doz. $2.50 f = 
Mounted Kitchen San ‘Stone. 
# doz. $1.50 | 


Stoners, Cherry— 


Ente prise 


Stoppers, Bottle— 
Victor Bottle Stoppers 

Stops— Bench— 
Millers Falls 


Morrill’s, #@ doz., } 
Morrill’s, No. 2, $12.50 


Chapin-Stephens Co 
Plane— 
Chapin-Stephens Co 


Straps— Box-— 2 
Cary’s Universal, case lots. .20&10&10% 


Hame— 
Covert’s Saddlery Works 


Stretchers, Carpet— 
Cast Iron, St’l Points.doz. 55@60% 
Socket doz. $1.75 
Excelsior Stretcher and Tack Ham- 

mer Combined, # doz, $6.00 


Stuffers, Sausage 


Enterprise eats. Co 
igtignal Specialty Co. 


Sweepers, Carpet— 
National Sweeper Co. doz. 
Auditorium, Roller ‘Bearing (2% in. 

case), Nickel 
Mammoth, Roller Bearing (30 in. 
case), Nickel $60.00 
Marion, Roller Bearing, 
finishes, full Nickel . : 
Marion Queen, Roller Bearing, full 
Nickel -00 
Monarch, Roller Bearing, N’kel. 8 
Monarch, Roller Bir'g. J ap’ned. 
Transparent, Soller aring, Piste 
Glass To kel 00 
Monarch rire: . Roller 
(17-in, case), Nickel 
Monarch Extra, Roller 
(17-in. case), Japanned 00 
National Queen, Fancy Veneers.$27.00 
Perpetual, Regular B'r’gs, Nk1. 
Perpetual, Regular B’r’gs, Jap. 18.00 
Triple Medal $24.00 
NOTE.—Rebates: SOc per 
three-dozén lots; $1 per Tiosen on i. 
dozen lots; $2 per dozen on ten-dozen 
$2.%0 per dozen on twenty-five-dozen lots, 


acks, Finishing Nails, 


&c. 

New List, May 1, 1995. 
American Carpet Tacks .90€87%,% 
American Cut Tacks... .9&387%%% 
Swedes Cut Tacks... ...90€87%)% 
Swedes Upholsterers’ Tacks... 

9450% 
Gimp TOObs. ..ccvsccrsent 904850% 
Lace Tacks. a onee50% 
Trimmers’ Tacks —e 904 37% 
Looking Glass Tacks 65% 
Bill Posters’ and Railroad Tacks, 

ane 
Hungarian Nails.. 90437%% 
Finishing Nails ey 
Trunk and Clout Nails. 805% 

NOTE. — The above prices are for 
Standard Weights. An extra 5% is qiven 
on Medium Weights. and an extra 0a5% 
is given on light weights. 
Miscellaneous— 

Double Pointed Tacks 


6 
Shel Wire Brads. R. & E. Mfg. Co.'s 
50& 10@60 %, 


THE IRON AGE 


Tanks, Oil— 


Emerald, 8., 8. 30-gal. $3.40 
Emerald. 8.. 3. ¥ 60-gal. $4.25 
Queen City, ye Cc 30-gal. $3.65 
Queen City, 8.. 8S. & Be .60-gal. $4.50 

Tapes, Measuring— 
American Asses’ Skin. .40&10@50% 
Patent Leather 253045 % 
Steel JOG 40 10% 
Chesterman’s ......... ogenan 
Eddy Asses’ 
Eddy Patent Leather 
Eddy_ Steel 
Keuffel & Esser Co.: 

Favorite, Ass Skin 

Favorite, Duck and Leather 


Each. 


Metallic and Steel, lower list . 


Metallic 
Lasts Bend, Leather... .2 


Teeth, Harrow— 
Steel Harrow Teeth, plain or 
headed, %-inch and larger. . 
per 100 ibs. $3.00 
Thermometers— 
} 804 10804 1045 %, 
Ties, Bale—Steel Wire— 
Single Loop 804 
Monitor, Cross Head, éc.... 
Brick Ties— 
Niagara Brick Ties 
Tinners’ Shears, &c.— 
See Shears, Tinners’, &c. 
Tinware— 
Stamped. Jepanned and Pieced, sold 
very generally at net prices. 
Tips, Safety Pole— 
Covert's Saddlery Works 
Tire Benders, Upsetters,4&c. 
See Benders and Upsetters, Tire. 
Tools—Coopers’— 
L. & I, J. White 


Myers’ Ha 
Stowell’s Hay Carriers 
Stowell’s Hay Forks 
Stowell’s Fork Pulleys 
Saw— 
Atkins’ Cross Cut Saw Tools 
Simonds’ Improved 
Simonds’ © 


L. & IL. J. White 
Transom Lifters— 
See Lifters, Transom. 
Traps—F ly — 
Balloon, Globe or Acme, doz. 
$1.15@$1.25; gro $11.50@12.00 
Harper, Champion or Paragon, 
doz. $1.25@1.40; gro. $13.00@13.50 


ame— _ 
Oneida Pattern. ..75&410@754é104€5% 
Newhouse 4545 7, 
Hawley & Norton 3 
Victor and Oneida 70d 10@70&10&5 
Oo. C, Jump (Blake Pat.) ..60&5@60&10% 
Mouse and Rat-- 
Mouse, Wood, Choker, doz. pene 
8 
Mouse, Round or Square Wire. 
doz. 85@90 ¢ 
Marty French Rat and Mouse Traps 
(Genuine): 
No. 1, Rat, each $1.21; ® doz. Pes 
No. 3, Rat, ® doz. $6.50; case 0 
$5.75 doz. 
No. 3%, Rat, # doz. er case of 72 


gro. $4.70 doz. 
No. 4, Mouse, # doz. $3.55: 


$3. ; 
No. 5, Mouse, # doz. $3.00; case of 150° 
$2.25 doz. 
Trimmers, Spoke— 
Wood's E 
Trowels— 
Disston Brick and Pointing 
Disston Plastering 
Disston ‘* Standard Brand” and Gar-— 
den 35% 
Kohler’s Steel Garden Trowels, 5 in. 
gro. $4.80 
Kohler’s Steel Garden Trowels, 6 in. 
Fo. $6.00 
Never-Break Steel Garden poo & 


Rose Brick and Plasterin 

Woodrough & McParlin, Plastering. 35° 
Trucks, Warehouse,&c.— 

B. & L. Block Co.: 


Western_Pattern.. 

Handy Trucks 

Grocery 
Daisy Stove Trucks, 

tern 
McKinney Trucker 
Model Stove Trucks 

Tubs, Wash—wo.; ¢ 3 
Galvanized, per doz .$}.50 5.00 5.75 
Galvanized Wash Tubs (e.. 5. a Co. ¥ 


No. 1 2 
Per doz., net. "g5'70 6°30 7:20 6.60 720 810 
Twine, Miscellaneous— 
Flax Twine: BC. B. 
No. 9,\% and l4-1b, Balls. 22@24¢ 
No. 12, i% and \%-lb. Balls . 18@20¢ 
No. 18, % and \-lb. Balls. 6@18¢ 
No, 24, 4 and 14-Ib. Balls . 16@18¢ 
No. 36, 4% and \&-Ib. Balis. were 
Chalk Line, Cotton 
Balls 
Cotton Mops, 6, 9, 12 and 15 in, 


914@1 

Cotton Wrapping, 5 Balls to Ib., 
according to quality.. _ 134@20¢ 

American 2-Ply Hemp, % and 
FeO, POON co 5 6 bce ove 13@14¢ 

American Pow, Hemp, 1.-ib. 
Balis ... 19@14¢ 
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India 2-Ply Hemp, \4 and Y-Id. 
Balls (Spring Twine) 

India 3-Ply Hemp, 1-lb. Balls.. 196 | 

India 3-Ply Hemp, 14-lb. Balls. 

7Q@8¢ 

2, 8, 4 and 5-Ply Jute, %-lb. 
Balis 9@10¢ 

Mason Line, Linen, \%-lb. Bis. ae 
No. 264 Mattress, “% and \%lb 
Balis 

Wool, 3 to 6 ply.. 


+ | Vises— 


Solid Bow 


S7¢ 
. Bs; A 5¢ 


604 10@604 104 10% 
Parallel— 
Athol Machine Co.: 
Simpson's Adjustable 
Standard 
Amateur 
Columbian 
Emmert Universal: 
Pattern Makers’ No, 1, $15.00; No. 
2. $12.50; No. 3, $10.00. 
Machinist _and Too Makers’ No. 4, 
12.50; 00; No. 6, $10.00; 
vo. 10, $21.50 


Jewelers’ No. 7 $4.00 
Fisher & Norris Double Screw. .15&10% 
Hollands’ : 

Machinists’ 

Keystone 
Lewis Tool Co 
Merrill's 


Massey Vise Co. : 
Clincher 
erfect 


Parker's: 
Victor 


I Pipe 
Prentiss 
Sargent’s 
Smith & Hemenway Co.: 
Machinists’ 
Jewelers’ 


Pom ens’ 33% 7 
jiamson Mfg. Co. Double Swivel.40° 


Saw_ Filers— 
Dgntens D 3 eae and Guide, 


Wood Workers— 
Massey Vise Co. : 

Lightning Grip ents 
Perfect cope 
Wyman & Gordon’s Quick A 

in., $6.00; 9 in,, $7.00; 14 in., 

Miscellaneous — 
.-¥ & Keeler Combination fi. 
idk 10° 


Holland? s Combination Pi “eoaenas? 
Massey’s Quick Action Pine. 40% 
Parker's Combination Pipe: 

87 Series 
187 

No 


40% 
Mfg. Co, Double Swivel 
C etic Pipe 40% 


ads— Price per M. 
B. E., 11 up 
x 


“> 
-™ 


3 
Q 
P. 
Ely’s B. B., 11 and eer ae Od. 75 
Ely’s P. B., 12 to 20... .$3.00@3.25 


Ware, Hollow— 
Cast Iron, Hollow— 
Stove Hollow Ware: 
Enameled 50@ 55 10%, 
Ground 55@ 6010 
Plain or Unground. .60@65é10% 
Country Hollow Ware, se a 


lbs. 
White ‘Ename led Ware; 
Maslin Kettles 
Covered Wares 
Tinned and Turned 
Enameled 
See also Pots, Glue. 


Enameled— 
uate Rete! Steel Ware 


ea Ketties— 
Galvanized oP Kettles: 
Inch. . 6 7 8 9 
. 50¢ 55¢ 
Steel Hollow Ware— 
Avery Spiders and Griddles. meee 


Avery Kettles 
Porcelained 50& 5A 50& 10 


Never Break Spiders and Griddles.. 


Never Break Kettles 
Solid Steel Spiders = Griddles .65&5°/ 
Solid Steel Kettles 


Warmers, Foot— 
Pike Mfg. Co., Soapstone... 


Washboards— 

Solid Zinc: #8 doz 
Crescent, family size, bent frame.$3.25 
Red Star, family size, stationary 

? \ntendnnnhes Sondhocneccs $. 

Double Zine Surface: 

Saginaw Globe, family size, station- 
ary protector. 

Cable Cross, family size, station- 
ary protector. $3.1 

Single Zinc Surface: 

Naiad, family size, 
perforated 65 
Saginaw Globe. protector, family 
size, ventilated back $2.50 

Brass Surface 
Brass ‘Tie. Single Surface, open 

back $3.25 


-40@40&10% 


Nickel Plate Surface: 
No. 1001 Nickel Plate, Single Sur- 
face $3.25 


Beamel Surface: 
Enamel King, Single Surface, venir 
lated back 


13¢ per bon 
ren or Steel— 
Size bolt.... 5-16 % %& % % 
Washers - $4.95 4.05 2.75 2.55 2. 35 
In lots iess than one keg add 
1%4¢ per lb.; 5-lb. bores add We 
to list. 
Cast Washers— 
Over \% inch, barrel lots 


per lb. 14%@2¢ 
Wedges— 
Oil Finish Ib. 2.15@2.30¢ 
Weights—Hitching— 
Covert Mfg. Co 
Covert’s Saddlery Works 
Sash— 
Per ton, f.0.b. factory: 
Eastern District. - $25.00 
Southern Territory. 319. 00@ 20.00 
Western and Central Dis- 
tricts \ 
Wheels, Well— 
8-in., $1.50@1.55; 10-in., 
1.70; 12-in., $2.25@2.35 ; 
$3.40@3.50. 
Wire and Wire Goods— 
Bright and Annealed: 
9 snseueh > 


8045 7% 
sade 1061806 1045 % 
8045806 10% 


TTAG@TME5 

T2OGT24k5 % 
GETHETEE 1042149 

5Q75E 10} 


Wyk 5@72LT4% 
TMT 9 


T7T'4G77 
15h 10Q754 Rast 
75d 104580 % 
15@7545 7 


THAGTMET 4 % 
T5h5Q@75410 7, 
Annealed, Steel and Tinned, on 
Spools . . Wk 106 10@ 104 106 106 10 % 
Brass and Copper on Spools... 
60k 10@60e 104 10 7 
Brass, list Feb. 26, '96 
Copper, list Feb. 26, 
Cast Steel Wire 
Wire Clothes Line, see Lines. 

Wire_ Picture Cord, see Cord. 
Bright Wire Goods— 
List June 24, 1903. 904106 10410@. . % 
Wire Cloth and Netting— 

Galvanized Wire Netting 
80€ 15@80£ 174% 
Painted Screen Cloth, 100 ft., $1.20 
Standard Galv. Hardware Grade: 
Nos. 2, 2% & 3 Mesh, sq. ft.3 ¢ 
Nos, 4 and 5 Mesh, sq. ft. SHE 
No. 6 Mesh, sq. ft 
No. 8 Mesh, sq. ft 4 ¢ 
Wire, Barb— see Trade Report 
.Wrenches— 
Agricultural ....75€410@75é104 10% 
Alligator or Crocodile. . %0&10@752 
Bagter Pattern 8S Wrenches... 
70454 70k 10 6 


$1 45@ 
1j-in., 


Bul 

Bemis “ Call’ 

Adjustable 

Adjustable 8 

Bemis Pipe 

Bri Pattern 

Combination Black 

Combination Bright 

Merrick Pattern 
Boardman’s 33% ¥ 
Coes’ Genuine Knife Hdl. .40&10&5&5 7 
Coes’ Genuine Steel Hdl. .40&10&5&5° 
Coes’ Genuine Key Hotel, anes 
Coes’ ‘ Mechanics’ ’’.. .40&10& 
Donohue’s Engineer 

Kagle 

Elgin Wrenches, 

— Rethreading Attachment, 


Nir stor Pattern.. 


Ww 27 .. Machinist: 
Case lots 
Less than case lots 

Improved Pipe (W. x a ss Candee 60 

Solid Handles, P., 8S. & W. 

Stillson 

Vulean Chain ; 

Fruit Jar— 

Triumph Fruit Jar Wrench, 5 gross 
lots, #@ gross, $7.50; # d 
Wrought Goods— 

Staples, Hooks, éc., list March 
17, ’92 9G 90 10%, 


okes, Neck— 
Covert Saddlery Works, Trimmed. .70% 
Covert Saddlery Works, Neck Yoke 
Centers 70% 
Yokes,Ox, and Ox Bows— 
Pert, Madison’s Farmers’ & Freight. 
ist net 


per 160 Ibs., $7.59@7.75 


For the Table of “ Current Metal Prices "’ see the First Issue of Every Month. 





